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PREFACE. 


The Papers included in this number of the Journal of Social 
Science are about half of the Saratoga Papers of 1884. As some 
misapprehension may exist in regard to the publication of Papers 
by the Association, it may here be said that all Papers, engaged 
for the General Meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, are so engaged with the understanding that they may be 
printed in the Journal of Social Science, if the Council so decide ; 
if, therefore, the writers choose to publish their Papers elsewhere, 
(to which the Council offers no objection), it must be with the 
stipulation that these Papers may also be published in the 
Journal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers at the Meeting of 1884 


will be found on pages v. and vi. 














ORDER OF BUSINESS 


AT THE 


GENERAL MEETING OF 1884, 


. 


IN GENERAL SESSION. 


Monday Evening, September 8th, 8 P. M., Opening Address of the Presi- 
dent, Hon. Jonn Eaton, of Washington, D, C. 

Tuesday, September 9th, 12 M., A Debate opened by President WaLker of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on Industrial Education. (In 
this Debate the National Prison Association took part, and a joint meeting of 
the two Associations continued through the evening, after the election of 
officers. ) 

4, P. M., The first meeting of the American Historical Association, in con. 
nection with the Social Science Association. 

8, P. M., Report of the General Secretary, and Election of Officers. 

Wednesday Evening, September 10th, 8, P. M., Address of Carroti D. 
Wricut, of Boston, on The Scientific Basis of Tariff Legislation. Mr. 
ATKINSON’S Paper was submitted at this session. 

Thursday Evening, September 11th, 8, P. M., An Address on The Condi- 
tion of the Freedmen Before the Law, by GrorGE W. CaB Le, Esq., of New 
Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 
Tuesday, September 9th. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: 

9.30, A. M., Address by the Chairman, Prof. W. T. Harris, on TVhe 
Study of Greek and Latin in American Colleges. 

10, A. M., Report of the Secretary, Mrs. Tatsor, on Recent Educational 
Work. 

11, A. M., A Paper on The Higher Education of Women, by Miss 
Louisa Innes Lumspen, of Aberdeen, Scotland, followed by a Debate, which 
was opened by Miss Frances Dove. 

Wednesday, September 10th. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


9.30, A. M., Address by the Chairman, Pror. D. A. Sarcent, of Harvard 
University, on The Tendency of Modern Athletics, followed by a Debate. 

11, A. M., A Paper by Pror. Hircncock, of Amherst College, on Physical 
Training in Colleges practically Considered, followed by a Debate. 

1, P. M., Report on The Results of Physical Training in Schools and 
Colleges for Women, etc., by the Secretary, Miss Lucy M. Hatt, M.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











vi THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1884. 


Wednesday, September 10th. 
DEPARTMENT ‘OF FINANCE. 


9.30, A. M., A Paper by Pror. Henry C. Apams, on The Financial 
Standing of States. 


Thursday, September 11th. 
DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


At 9.30, A. M., A Paper on The Law of Commitment in Lunacy, by Rev, 
F. H. Wines, of Springfield, Ill., followed by a Debate on Lunacy Laws, by 
Dr. D. H. Tuxe, of London, Eng., Dr. Ropert Baker, and others. 

11, A. M., A Paper on The Conflict of State Laws,—the Evil and the 
Remedy, by Evcrene Smiru, Esq., of New York. 

12, M., A Paper on The Threefold Basis of the Criminal Law, by Rev. F. 
H. Wines, of Springfield, Ill. 

12.30, P. M., A Paper on The Pardoning Power, by Pror. Francis Way- 
LAND, of Yale College. 

1, P. M., A Paper by Pror. A. O. Wricut, of Madison, Wis., on Lunacy 
Laws in the Northwestern States.. 

(The two last named Papers were submitted, but not read.) 


Friday, September 12th. 
DEPARTMENT OF SocrAL Economy. 


9.30, A. M., Address by the Chairman, F. B. Sanporn, Esq., of Concord, 
Mass. 

10, A. M., A Paper on The Extension of Reform Methods to the Civil Ser- 
vice of States and Cities, by Epwarp M. Suerarp, Esq., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

12, M., A Paper on Hebrew Charities, by Miss Mary M. Counen, of 
Philadelphia, followed by a Debate. 


The joint meeting of the National Prison Association, and the Social 
Science Association, was presided over by Hon. R. B. Hares, Ex-President 
of the United States, and President of the Prison Association, which held a 
session of several days at Saratoga, before and during the Social Science 
meeting. 

The American Historical Society was organized at the joint meeting of 
Tuesday Afternoon, Sept.9th, and afterward held several sessions by itself 
during the week. 

The Officers of the American Social Science Association were elected on 
the 9th, as they stand in the list on page 180, and Miss Lumspen, and Miss 
Frances Dove, of Scotland, M. F. Boussrin, of Paris, France, and M. P. 
Burs, of Brussels, Belgium, were elected Corresponding Members of the 
Association. 











ADDITIONS TO THE PAPER OF PROF. ADAMS, AND 
CORRECTIONS THEREIN. 


Prof. H. C. Adams has made certain additions to his paper on 
‘¢The Financial Standing of States,” since it was printed in the 
early pages of this JournaL, and some corrections and 
substitutions as follows : , 

Page 29. Instead of the sentence beginning ‘‘ It was as a sub- 
ordinate part of a general policy,” insert,— 

‘¢ There seems at this time to have been a reaction in favor of 
an extension of local administrative functions. The States were 
thus forced to the front and imposed with new duties, and it was 
their effort to respond,to the demands of this general policy which 
led them into financial embarrassment.” 

Page 41. Instead of the sentence, ‘‘ But with the reaction 
of opinion, these local laws were changed,” insert,— 

‘¢ When, however, the reaction against this sentiment arose, 
which sprang from the failure of experiments actually undertaken, 
local laws were radically changed.” 

Pages 45-6. Beginning with the sentence near the bottom of 
page 45, ‘* This once accomplished” let the passage read thus,— 

‘*This once accomplished, and popular government in this 
country is placed in serious jeopardy. Say what men will,—there 
is an eternal difference between a Democratic Republic and a 
Republican Empire. Popular government means local govern- 
ment. Real power lies at the centre of administrative control, 
and nothing can take us so far from the idea of the fathers as to 
establish for domestic affairs the same concentration of man- 
agement in the hands of Congress as now exists for foreign affairs. 
The early statesmen recognized the difference between these 
two lines of public duty, and it is not now the part of wisdom 
for us to obliterate this distinction. Yet consider how embarrass- 
ing is the position of the American people in the presence of 
such relations. A clear recognition of the evils of too great 
concentration of power in the hands of the central government 
is practically a guarantee to the corporations that they will not be 
interfered with except through restraining laws that do not 
restrain; for the States, the natural recipients of such powers are 
precluded from interference by the fact that they have lost their 
financial standing. This condition of affairs is, at least, sugges- 
tive. 





Viii CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS—PROF. ADAMS’ PAPER. 


It was not my purpose, however, to bring the railroad question, 
as such, into prominent view. The conclusions of this study are 
general and not particular. They point to the difficulties that arise 
in the solution of a large class of public questions, and indeed, the 
misfortunes that have already come to this country on account of 
the decadence in financial standing of the States. It is an historic 
rule of wide application, that as countries become more populous, 
and the social and indistrial relations more complex, the functions 
of government must necessarily extend to continually new objects. 
This rule holds good now and in this country, and, in consequence, 
the question of the residence of new powers becomes important. 
Consider, as a simple illustration, the increasing necessity of a care 
of the forests. Tie frequent recurrence of floods, the more rapid 
and marked alternation of drought and wet, the progress of farm- 
ing toward the exhaustion of lands, and other signs, point clearly 
to the fact that the people of this country must soon turi their 
attention to the culture of trees. But this is a line of enterprise 
that individuals wili not enter upon, because the returns in divi- 
dend are too remote from the first investment. It is a legitimate 
sphere for the employment of public credit, and the only remain- 
ing question is, shall the enterprise be undertaken by the central 
or local governments? To my mind there is but one answer. 
The several States are the proper centre for the excerise of this 
function, yet they are in no position to perform this duty. They 
have been deprived of the facilities for undertaking such a 
measure by an over-solicitous people, frightened by one unfortu- 
nate venture.” 

Prof. Adams’ Paper having been read during his absence from 
the country, and the proof-sheets having failed to reach him in 
time for his revision, a few corrections of the press are here given. 

Page 27. For ‘‘ millions,” read ‘* billions.” 

Page 28. The quotation is from the London Times of 1840. 

Page 29. For ‘‘ their party,” read, ‘‘ such a party.” 

Page 36: For ‘national policy,” read ‘‘national banking 
policy.” 

Page 40. (Line 2.) For ‘first empire,” read ‘* Hamiltonian 
empire.” 

Page 44. (Line 20.) For ‘* commercial,” read, ‘‘ transporta- 
tion. (Line 25.) For‘ They,” read ‘* This system.” (Line 26.) 
After ‘* these,” insert, ‘‘ latter:” 

Page 45. (Line 29.) For ‘* must,” read, ‘* can.” 








THE COMMONWEALTH OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY, F. B. SANBORN. 


(Read Tuesday, September 9, 1884.) 


‘¢ When the right virtuous Edward Wotton and I were at the 
Emperor’s court together,” said Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘** Apology 
for Poesy,” 300 years ago, ‘** we gave ourselves to learn horseman- 
ship of Giovanni Pietro Pugliano; an@ he, according to the fer- 
tileness of the Italian wit, sought to enrich our minds with the 
contemplation therein which he thought most precious. He said 
soldiers were the noblest estate of mankind, and horsemen the 
noblest of soldiers; they were the masters of war, and ornaments 
of peace ; speedy goers and strong abiders; no earthly thing bred 
such wonder to a prince as to be a good horseman ; skill of govern- 
ment was but a pedantry in comparison. Then would he add 
certain praises by telling what a peerless beast the horse was; the 


only serviceable courtier without flattery ; the beast of most beauty, 
faithfulness, courage and such more, that, if I had not been a 
piece of a logician before I came to him, I think he would have 
persuaded me to have wished myself a horse. But this much, at 
least, he drove into me, that self-love is better than any gilding to 


” 


make that seem gorgeous wherein ourselves be parties. 

Is it self-love in us that bids us believe there is nothing in the 
range of human knowledge better than that which we call Social 
Science, even though to most men it seems but an airy Pegasus 
carrying them nowhere, or else a poor pack-horse, stooping like 
Issachar, between his two burdens of statistics and inferences. Let 
us, in our customary manner, examine this matter a little, and 
again set forth the nature and dignity of that commonwealth of 
confederated studies which must be known, for lack of a better 
name as Social Science. 

It was Cicero who pointed out, in a well-known passage, that all 
the arts pertaining to culture are linked in one chain, and hold a 
sort of relationship to one another; each suggesting, if not accom- 
panying a kindred train of ‘‘ its sisters, its cousins and its aunts.” 
Particularly is this saying true of the social sciences, which appear 
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as a family gathering or Thanksgiving dinner, spread out under 
the banyan branches of the tree of knowledge : — 


Full of proportions, one limb to the other, 
And all to the world besides; 

For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


Our commonwealth of social science is then like that island where 
I found myself, a month ago, in which everybody is of kin to 
everybody else, and the most hostile, as well as the most friendly 
relations exist within the same narrow circle of names. Political 
economy may bite its thumb at Philanthropy; the Malthusian may 
apply his preventive check to the followers of Franklin; the science 
of wealth and the science of health may grapple in deadly combat ; 
but it is a warfare worse than civil, for the antagonists are brothers 
and sisters, like the Theban princes of the old Greek tragedy. 
‘* Live and let live,” should be their maxim; they should hang 
together, as the witty rebel said, ‘‘ lest they should all hang 
separately.” 

Xerxes rewarded the man who invented for him a new pleasure ; 
and we may well offer a prize for a new definition of our science. 
I almost thought I had found one in the newest Encyclopedia, Mr. 
Lalor’s, just completed at Chicago, in which the French economist, 
Maurice Block, discourses briefly and generally of ‘* Social 
Science.” He says: ‘* There is a science which concerns itself 
with the means of satisfying our natural wants; there is another 
which has to do with our moral wants. One is political economy, 
the other, moral science ; it is therefore, the union of the two which 
constitutes Social Science. For the good of humanity, the two 
branches of Social Science should exercise a perfectly equal influ- 
ence, and thus establish that equil.brium whichis the sign of health.” 
This is good advice, and may well be followed even by those who 
do not quite see the force of M. Block’s ‘‘ therefore.” But these 
two sciences, in order to fulfil this author’s conditions hypotheti- 
cally, must contain each many other subordinate sciences, as in 
fact they do, —and it is the application of these branches of 
knowledge to the circumstances of mankind, that constitutes what 
we must regard as the true and practical Social Science. 

Nowhere in the world has this practical application, this crucial 
experiment, been made under conditions so favorable to observe 
the result, as in our own country within the past 200 years. It is 
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now more than a century since the kindly genius of St. Pierre, 
that French philanthropist who created ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” 
undertook to imagine a commonwealth in which political order 
should conform to natural law; and he placed this fancied Utopia 
in South America, near the banks of the Amazon. 


‘*T spread myself in imagination,” he says, ‘‘over the vast 
forests; I built forts; I broke up the ground; I covered it with 
abundant crops and with trees and vines laden with all kinds of 
fruit foreign to Europe. I offered an asylum to men of all the 
nations in which I had known unhappy persons. There were 
Hollanders and Swiss who had no land in their own country, and 
Russians who had no money to cultivate their vast wilderness with ; 
Englishmen fatigued with the convulsions of popular governments, 
and Italians tired of the lethargy of aristocracies ; Prussians dis- 
satisfied with military despotism, Poles with their republican 
anarchy; Spaniards worn out with the intolerance of Spanish 
opinions, and Frenchmen with the inconstancy of their own; 
Knights of Malta and Algerians; peasants from Bohemia, Poland, 
Russia, Burgundy, Brittany, fleeing from the tyranny of their own 
countrymen ; fugitive negro slaves from our barbarous colonies ; 
powerful persons of all nations with their dependents ; courtiers, 
lawyers, literary men, soldiers, merchants, bankers, all tormented 
with the maladies of European thought; Africans and Asiatics, 
all seeking to oppress one another, and acting upon each other by 
force, fraud, impiety or superstition. These persons, abjuring the 
natural prejudices which had made them all their lives the enemies 
of other men, and especially that passion which is the origin of all 
the hatreds of the human race, and which Europe makes its chil- 
dren imbibe with their mothers’ milk—that d<sire to be foremost,— 
abjuring these, they adopted, under the guidance of the Author of 
nature, principles of universal toleration. By this act of common 
justice, they found exercise without obstacle, each for his own 
special characteristics. The Dutch, in that new country, carried 
agriculture and commerce into the midst of swamps, the Swiss to 
the summit of mountains, and the Russians, skilful with the ax, 
to the middle of the dense forests. The English devoted them- 
selves to navigation and the useful arts which strengthen society ; 
the Italians to those liberal arts which embellish it; the Prus- 
sians to military manoeuvers; the Poles to horsemanship; the 
solitary Spaniard employed the talents which require constancy ; 
the Frenchmen those gifts which render life agreeable, and that 
sociable instinct which makes him the connecting link between 
other nations. All these men, so different in opinion and habit, 
showed each other, by toleration, the best side of their characters, 
and tempered the defects of one by the excess of another. Hence, 
must result in due time, by education, laws and customs, a union 
of arts, talentz, virtues and religious principles, in a single people 
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whose destiny is to maintain complete harmony at home, withstand 
all foreign conquest, and amalgamate with all the rest of mankind.” 

Such was the dream of St. Pierre in 1773, and such he commu- 
nicated it to Rousseau, with whom he was then intimate, rambling 
with him in the suburbs of Paris and conversing on human perfec- 
tion and the corruptions of the eighteenth century. In one of these 
conversations St. Pierre asked his Mentor why he (Rousseau) had 
not tried to form a blissful republic somewhere. ‘* Why not,” he 
suggested, ‘* in some uninhabited isle of the South sea, with some 
Europeans, (myself, for instance,) who have neither country nor 
fortune, establish a colony like that of William Penn in North 
America, in the midst of savages?” ‘To which Rousseau answered : 
‘¢ Our age is so different! In Penn’s time people believed some- 
thing; now-a-days nobody believes anything.” And so both of 
these philanthropists gave up their vision of a great nation in 
America, and agreed that St. Pierre should write a romance about 
the shepherds of Arcadia. ‘‘I had imagined,” he said, ‘‘ in our 


time, and in a part of the world not unknown, the existence of a - 


people of importance, made up almost entirely of the unsuccessful 
refuse of European countries, and yet arriving speedily at the 
height of good fortune; but this rare phenomenon, worthy, at 
least, of the curiosity of Europe, ceased to interest men as soon as 
they found it did not exist.” The literary fiction must change its 
form, therefore, and flit back to the good old classical mirage of 
pastoral life. 

But do we not behold the fable of St. Pierre turned into the fact 
of American life — sixty millions of people in the United States 
and Canada, fulfilling, with slight qualifications, the ideal con- 
ditions that the eighteenth century laid down for a blissful republic? 
Here is universal toleration ; here the amalgam of races; here the 
domestic peace and the contempt of foreign conquest. And here, 
which is more to our purpose, is the grand international exhibition 
of the social sciences in full operation, unfettered by traditions 
and precedents, and escaping easily from the dominion of vested 
interests and petrifying institutions. Great is the opportunity 
then, if we can only get this vast problem accurately studied and 
intelligibly reported. What are our means for that? 

This Association, and those two younger ones which meet with 
us this year, could do little in reporting the investigations of Social 
Science, however extended might be their researches, if it were not 
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for the newspaper press—an agency of which the French encyclo- 
peedists took little account, because, in fact, it did not exist as we 
know it now, in the days of Rousseau. There were journals for 
which Franklin and Johnson wrote, and others from the income of 
which men of letters, like Marmontel and St. Pierre, received pen- 
sions; but the period of the London Times and the New York 
Herald was not then so much as imagined. The best image and 
model of the ‘* Republic of Letters” is now this newspaper press 
which, in its way, unites the Dutch, the Swiss, the Bohemian, the 
solitary Spaniard, the sociable Gaul, the practical Englishman, the 
artistic Italian, the Pole on horseback, the Prussian martinet, and 
the Russian with his hatchet, in as firm an amalgam as St. Pierre’s 
Amazonian commonwealth could have done. Besides these, we 
have added to the ranks of journalism the irrepressible Irishman, 
the canny Scot, the serious Scandinavian, and the universal Yan- 
kee, to say nothing of the Greeks and Jews, Hindoos, Japanese, 
and Californians. Ea uno disce omnia—from this one daily cyclo- 
pedia we now learn everything; it is ‘‘not one, but every man’s 
epitome,” and aspires to the omnipotence and omniscience that an 
earlier age ascribed to divinity alone. 

That incomparable Countess of Pembroke, ‘fair and learned 
and good,” ‘* Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” did not mean 
to describe the modern newspaper when she wrote, three centuries 
ago, this abridgment of its powers and intelligence : 


Thou walkest with me when I walk; 
When to my bed for rest I go 

I find thee there, 

And everywhere; 
Not youngest thought in me doth grow, 
No, not one word I cast to talk, 
But, yet unuttered, thou dost know. 


If forth I march, thou goest before; 
If back I turn, thou comest behind; 
So, forth nor back 
Thy guard I lack, 
Nay, on me, too, thy hand I find; 
Well I thy wisdom may adore, 
But never reach with earthly mind. 


Remarkable as this anticipation of the ubiquitous and all-knowing 
interviewer must seem, it is surpassed in aptness by that verse in 
which Lady Mary Herbert announced a New York journalist of 
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our day, and his newspaper that ‘‘shines for all,” but positively 
blazes for Gen. Butler :— 
O Sun! whom light nor flight can match, 
Suppose thy lightful, flightful wings 
Thou lend to me, 
And I could flee 
As far as thee the evening brings, 
Even led to West, he would me catch, 
Nor should I lurk with western things. 


To this Sibyl, with its infinity of inscribed leaves, which the same 
wind inspires and disperses, must we commit the daily oracles of 
social science, obtain these as we may. But there are, also, vol- 
umes of deeper research, demanding long and patient study, the 
comparison. of many records, and such observations as physical 
science makes on revolving stars, moving earthly bodies and the 
viewless currents of the two oceans, of water and air, by which we 
are surrounded. In human affairs *‘ everything flows,” as Hera- 
clitus whispered beside the cradle of natural science; and our 
instruments must measure motion from a moving deck on a restless 
stream. We shoot not only folly but wisdom ‘‘as it flies,” and 
what was the statistic of one age becomes an old almanac of the 
next. Admitting this for true, we may still take pride in that 
monument of research and observation, which some of our mem- 
bers—President Walker, Col. Wright, Mr. Weeks, Mr. Wines, 
Mr. Atkinson, and others—have produced in the volumes, present 
and future, of the United States census of 1880. The undertak- 
ing was only less vast than the fortunes of the country, and the 
resources of Social Science, and small blame that its results fell 
short of the dariug purpose which endeavored what was practi- 
cally impossible ; yet the work actually done surpasses all that has 
been attempted before. In such volumes, and in the kindred 
researches of state officials, professional economists, writers for 
reviews and cyclopzdias, and the too-often unrecognized editors 
of daily and weekly journals, must be found the records of Social 
Science in America, rather than in the discussions or publications 
of our little society. We serve more as a working-point or shaft 
for the accumulation and transfer of motive power than as origi- 
nators of what, in so wide a field, ten times our small number 
could not initiate. Yet in time the labors of a few ceaseless inves- 
tigators build up the fabric of a science; and posterity may find 
among our members some to whom the origin of a theory or a 
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demonstration must be assigned. We have now and then asserted 
our modest claim to have initiated that civil-service reform, which 
has since become the shibboleth and secret dread of politicians, 
and many of our members are still engaged in carrying forward 
that now triumphant policy into every province where it can take 
effect. It was by our Association that the Conference of Charities, 
now so vigorous, was planted and promoted. The National Prison 
Association, which we hope will become equally efficient, was at 
first promoted and then recalled to life by us; it being one of the 
functions of this Association to serve as a créche, or day-nursery, 
in whose care the intellectual parents of promising movements may 
leave their infants until they are able to go alone. 

We are now in the twentieth year of our existence, reckoning 
from the little conference in Boston, out of which came the circular 
of August, 1865, that brought our first meeting together; and this 
is the twentieth annual meeting we have held. In that time we 
have seen many changes, not only of material condition and polit- 
ical development in the country we represent, but also in the intel- 
lectual opinion and moral status of America and the world at large. 
Short as our period has been, it includes the ‘* reconstruction” of 
nearly half the United States on a new theory of labor and politi- 
cal rights; the utter downfall, beyond apparent recovery, of the 
flourishing Napoleonic empire, and the uprearing of another great 
empire, the German, amidst the sovereignties of Europe; the set- 
tlement upon a just and, let us hope, a permanent basis, of the 
long-vexed question of Italian unity ; and one or two steps taken 
toward the removal of that common plague of Europe and Asia, 
the ‘* unspeakable Turk” from his camp on the Bosphorus. De- 
mocracy has made long strides in the short interval, and we see it 
today, not only dominant in France, but threatening the House of 
Lords in England, and aiming wild blows at the absolute despotism 
of Russia. It is odd to find the English poets and Punch attack- 
ing the House of Lords, and figuring the British Lion with the face 
of John Bright ; but we do not yet expect to see that most English 
of institutions go down, when a little compromise will save it- 
Yet it must continue to exist, if at all, under great concessions to 
the democratic. spirit, which has advanced not only in the political 
field, but in the domain of economic science. Within the life-time 
of our Association the aristocratic ‘‘ wage-fund ” theory, that fic- 
tion of English economists, has gone to pieces, and an American 
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economist has laid down the counter-proposition in accord with the 
democratic spirit, that the ‘‘ residual claimant to the product of 
labor is not, as under the old economic doctrine, the capitalist. 
employer, but the laborer.” 

This proposition has been developed in a practical way, by our 
associate, Edward Atkinson, in a valuable paper read before the 
British Association at Montreal, in which he seems to show that in 
a given product (of the Massachusetts cotton-mills for fifty years 
past), the profits of capital necessarily diminish, and the wages of 
labor increase. This is an interesting statement, which is held by 
Mr. Atkinson, and other American economists, to point toward a 
general law. Should their opinion be sustained, the common 
saying that under our industrial civilization, ‘‘ the rich are growing 
richer, and the poor poorer,” would not appear to be necessarily 
true; and one great argument of demagogues, one chief fear of 
philanthropists would be removed. Col. Wright, our Massachu- 
setts statistician, who has undertaken the perilous task of proposing 
a fair settlement of the basis of discussion in regard to tariff rates, 
has for years been working towards the statistical results by which 
Mr. Atkinson’s theory must be proved universally true, if that can 
be done at all; and we all wish him success in his labor of infinite 
detail. 

The chief topics for discussion in our Health Department, again 
remind us of the progress made since the Association was organized. 
College athletics for young men scarcely existed in 1865, in any 
systematic form, while for young women they did not exist at all, 
for the good and sufficient reason that there were no colleges for 
women. But now, as Mrs. Talbot and Miss Lumsden have shown 
us today, the higher education of women, for which this Associa- 
tion has constantly striven, has proceeded so far that inductions of 
some value can be made concerning the physical effect of such 
education. The kindergarten, too, for the better instruction of 
young children, has come into the American system of education 
since 1865; and largely by the efforts of a few of our members, 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody and Prof. Harris, in particular. 

Among the questions that will come before the Jurisprudence 
Department on Thursday, there is scarcely one in which great 
practical changes have not occurred since we first met, at the close 
of the civil war. The freedmen, as a class, were created by that 
war; and their condition, whether before or behind the law, has 
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been one of the chief political issues in the United States ever 
since. Our Association has never shrunk from the discussion of 
this topic, not as a political issue, but one which involved every 
department of our organization, the national education, health, 
finance, jurisprudence, and social economy. We are fortunate in 
its treatment by one who has shown as much skill in the reasonable 
presentation of facts, as in the delightful rambles and ‘resources of 
fiction. 

The laws concerning insanity and the punishment of crime, 
which are to be debated on Thursday, have been greatly system- 
atized and made more uniform throughout the country, since 1865 ; 
yet much remains for this Association, and the specialists in each 
field, to do, as will doubtless appear in the discussions of the Juris- 
prudence Department. 

On our closing day, the immediate application of civil-service 
rules to the various official grades in the States and cities will be 
the chief subject for debate; and none could be of more vital im- 
portance to good government and the whole disposition of our 
social economy. It is in these minor matters, rather than in the 
more extended concerns of the national government, that civil 
service comes home to the business and the bosoms of men, as a 
daily affair of their security and comfort. This subject connects 
itself with that of public charity, concerning which several ques- 
tions will be raised by Miss Cohen’s statement of Hebrew chari- 
ties,—the alms-giving and alms-avoiding usages of that ancient 
race, from whom the modern world has derived its religion and no 
small part of its culture and discipline in life. We thus return at 
the close of our session, to that which was the beginning of Social 
Science,—the revelation of God to man through institutions and 
precepts, now hallowed by age and venerable even in misapprehen- 
sion and error. 

For we cannot too often consider and repeat that the origin of 
every science, and preéminently of the social sciences, is divine ; 
that these fruits of man’s wisdom, whether ripe or unripe, fall to 
us from a celestial tree, and do not spring up by chance, or in the 
course of rude nature from the earth on which we tread. ‘I 
cannot tell,” said Sir Philip Sidney, in his translation of the French 
Calvinist Duplessis’ argument against atheism, ‘* whether I may 
wonder more at the good insight of the philosophers in the knowl- 
edge of many naturai things, or at their blindness in the knowledge 
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of the Author of them. The things which we are to do in times to 
come, be already present in His sight. He knows men’s natures 
in the seed, whereas we scarce know them in the flower.” It is by 
the fruit, indeed, that we judge the principles of human conduct, 
and the character of men in action,—whose activity in its infinite 
variety, is the subject-matter of Social Science. To ‘*‘ know men’s 
natures in the flower,” by a scientific prediction, is what we aspire 
to; and there are men of genius who can guess at that in the seed, 
as Shakespeare and other great poets have done. Such an intui- 
tion of Social Science is denied to us, as to most men; we must 
proceed by the slow methods of observation and inference, guided 
always by a faith that teaches us the wisdom, the permanence and 
the goodness of that Power by whom the natural and the super- 
natural order of the universe is established and forever continued. 


“ Clothed with state and girt with might, 

Monarch-like Jehovah reigns, -- 

He who earth’s foundations pight, 
Pight at first and yet sustains; 

He whose stable throne disdains 
Motion’s shock and age’s flight,— 

He who endless One remains,—- 
One, the same, in changeless plight. 


Rivers — yea, though rivers roar, 
Roaring though sea-billows rise, 
Vex the deep and break the shore,— 
Stronger art thou, Lord of skies! 
Firm and true thy promise lies, 
Now and still, as heretofore ; 

Holy worship never dies 
In thy house where we adore.” 
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PAPERS OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 





I. THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


By CARROLL D. Wriaat, A. M., Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. 


(Read September 10, 1884.) 


In a commercial sense there are two great parties in this country, 
the Free Traders, and the Protectionists. 'The two great political 
parties have not, in recent years, drawn their lines distinctively on 
the issue of free trade and protection, because the two great com- 
mercial parties furnish a large portion of the members of the two 
great political parties, and so interchangeable and so thoroughly 
interwoven are the commercial elements with the political elements, 
that such a division is not likely to occur until one or the other 
system of commerce, or of trade, can be demonstrated beyond a 
doubt as the best system or policy for this country to adopt. This 
condition exists because the discussion of the tariff is still carried 
on within the realms of theory, neither party being able to demon- 
strate the correctness of its theory when reduced to practice. 
Of course all true theories must be true in practice in the long run, 
but the difficulty is that some conditions essential to the perfect 
working out of the theory do not exist when the principles of the 
theory come to be applied. This is very clearly illustrated in one 
of the great fundamental features of the tariff discussion. 

There are in this country 90,000 operatives engaged in the man- 
ufacture of woollens; it is true, theoretically, that if woollen 
goods can be manufactured cheaper by English, French, German, 
or other operatives than by the American, the American consumer 
is entitled to the benefit of such cheaper manufacture, and that 
the 90,000 woollen operatives should therefore vacate their trade, 
and seek some other occupation, and let the manufacture of 
woollens take place where it can be done on the cheapest basis. . 
This, theoretically, is the true doctrine without doubt, but, in order 
to have it work practically, we must, in the first place, secure the 
perfect mobility of labor, and until such mobility can be secured, 
the theory, however fine, or however true, can not find a practical 
application, because, as the conditions of industry now exist, such 
a number of operatives could not successfully seek other employ- 
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ment. This immobility of labor does not antagonize the theory at 
all, even in practice, for theoretically, the 90,000 woollen opera- 
tives would, in the long run, either find something else to do, or 
live a miserable existence until they needed nothing more to do. 
So, the theories of the free trader and of the protectionist, as 
illustrated by this one instance, cannot be so clearly demonstrated 
to the common mind as to make the tariff question as yet, a clearly 
defined political issue. 

The discussion is still further involved, and to a great extent, by 
the want of illustration, that is, of sufficient data, whereby either 
theory can be clearly demonstrated; the advocates of the two 
great systems depend so largely upon assertion and assumption, 
and so little upon actual facts, that the common verdict, reached 
by the majority of the people, is that the tariff is a muddle, and 
even enlightened men, who have not made a special study of the 
question, do not hesitate to say that they do not understand what 
it means. 

The advocates of each great commercial system bring to their 
advocacy great learning and great intelligence, and we are bound 
to say, when we look at the character of the advocates, thorough 
integrity, and we must also assume that each party, as represented 
by its members, is seeking only the good of the whole country, 
and yet sometimes, the asperity of the discussion, and it is too 
often so, would indicate that each thinks the other party is seeking 
only the destruction of the industries of the nation. Honest men 
honestly believe in the correctness of the positions they assume 
with reference to this great question, for this question is either a 
vital one, or it is not; the tariff either has a great influence on the 
prosperity of the masses of a country, or it has not; the welfare 
and the happiness of the wage receivers are enhanced by the 
existing policy, or they are not; the industries of a country are 
either built up, or restricted in their building up, by the influence 
of tariff legislation ; the people are robbed, or they are not robbed, 
through import duties; they are swindled as consumers, or they 
are not, through the influence of these duties; and taking these 
questions as fundamental in the tariff discussion the tariff question 
does become a vital one, and if it is a vital question now, it has 
been a vital question in the past, and must be so until it is settled ; 
and yet with these vital elements there are two sides, each of which 
is hotly fought. And this hot contest, it would seem to an ordi- 
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nary observer, should have been productive of sufficient intelligent 
data, on which legislation could be correctly based, long ere this. 

A very brief and casual study of tariff legislation in the United 
States, proves to any one that it has not been carried through on 
any clearly defined basis, or on a sufficiently clearly defined basis 
to admit of saying that the tariffs of the past have been constructed 
on scientific groundwork. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to discuss the merits or the 
demerits of either of the great commercial systems. With the 
exception of England, the protective principle is adopted in nearly 
all great producing countries, I mean those countries which are 
engaged in manufactures. In the United States, the free trade 
party finds its warmest adherents among the economists, students, 
and those generally who seek the practical application of theoreti- 
cal systems, and among the great importers. On the other hand, 
the protectionist party finds its most active adherents among the 
producers themselves, including the manufacturers and the people 
they employ, and the producers of raw materials. Here then we 
have two well defined parties, the theorists on one side, and the 
business men, or those who must apply principles practically, on 
the other side. The merits and the demerits of the two great 
systems are so often and so forcibly set forth by the respective 
advocates, that no necessity exists for their discussion at the 
present time. So far as the motive of this paper is concerned 
then, the rights and the wrongs of the question are not to be con- 
sidered, but taking the system which exists as one likely to exist 
for some years at least, the first duty we have in the premises it 
seems to me, is, to make our legislation depend upon clearly 
defined bases, and not upon haphazard statements, and not upon 
the representations of self interest alone. 

I presume it is perfectly true that when the tariff acts of the 
past have been constructed, manufacturers made such repre- 
sentations to the proper congressional committee as in their 
judgment would indicate for the industries involved the true basis 
for the establishment cf rates. But they could have only the 
crudest facts on which to base such a judgment; the best part of 
it was their knowledge of the markets of the world, and of the 
cost of manufacture, as obtained from very crude data, and the 
cost of importation, that is, of freight, but they had no well 
established data on which to make their recommendations to 
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Congress, and so our tariff acts represent a wide range of judg- 
ment, resulting in a wide range of rates of duty, any attempt to 
readjust which, has only resulted in more and greater discrepan- 
cies in the range. 

My purpose then, is to show, 

Ist. What I mean by a scientific basis for tariff legislation. 

2nd. The necessity for such a basis. 

3rd. How can such a basis be secured ? 

And 4th. What would be the results of legislation based upon 
such a basis? 

The First point, what is a scientific basis, is very briefly 
answered. 

The basis which shall enable legislation to be clearly defined, 
and just in its operation in every particular, if any legislation is 
to be had at all, may properly be called a scientific basis. 

When facts can be classified in such a way as to show their 
truth, which truth can be uniformly applied, you have reduced 
the matter to a science, which is, to quote Worcester, ‘‘ the 
knowledge of many methodically digested and arranged so as 
to become attainable by one.” It is knowledge certain and 
evident in itself. A classification of the facts which bear upon 
a tariff and by which certain absolute positions as to rates become 
established, would constitute a scientific basis, as the term is used 
in this paper, and such classification should be the result of such a 
wide collection of individual facts as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of any man, whether free trader or protectionist, of the posi- 
tion to be attained relative to each great industry. I am however 
well aware that such a basis, even when reached, would be to 
some extent a temporary one, but I am also convinced that the 
temporary features of such a basis would relate only to degree 
and not to the fundamental value of the basis itself, that is to say, 
the changes in industrial conditions are as a rule so slight, that 
the variation in the basis scientifically reached would not inval- 
idate its usefulness to any great extent for just legislation. Great 
industrial disasters, from whatever cause, might result in the 
radical disturbance of some of the compositions determined by a 
scientific classification of data, but were such the case, the same 
methods which secured the original basis, would secure its scien- 
tific readjustment, so that the criticism which might perhaps 
properly be made upon the basis which I shall indicate, has not 
deterred me from prosecuting my study. 
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Second. Is there any necessity for a basis such as that indi- 
cated? To my own mind there is, and I come to this conclusion 
from the character of the discussion between the two great com- 
mercial parties, and from my own observations extending over a 
number of years. 

A recital of some of the leading points made by the advocates 
of each great system, would indicate the necessity of some basis 
even for discussion, whether we have a basis for legislation or not. 
One following the discussions, will notice that American free 
traders allege that protection is the cause of the frequent recur- 
rence of labor difficulties in this country, while English free traders 
allege that our protective policy causes English labor difficulties. 
Again, English manufacturers have in many instances said to me, 
when asking the cause of the silent looms and machines in their 
works, that they are rendered silent by our protective policy, at 
the same time in argument, they have always claimed that the 
application of their national policy in America would secure a far 
greater industrial prosperity in this country than has yet been wit- 
nessed. Again, it is claimed by the advocates of free trade that 
the wonderful industrial prosperity which has blessed the English 
people is due entirely to their policy of free trade, while all pro- 
tectionists claim that the wonderful industrial prosperity which 
has blessed the people of the United States is due entirely to pro- 
tection. 

Two or three illustrations of these adverse claims may be neces- 
sary. 

John Bright, who certainly is an ardent free trader, in his well 
known speech at Birmingham in June, 1883, on the presentation 
to him of an address and plate, at the Bright celebration, made a 
very careful review of the industrial condition of England now, as 
compared with what it was before the adoption of free trade. He 
showed by facts and figures which cannot be disputsd, that wages 
were higher, that the condition of the workingman is better, and 
that the progress of the country during the period stated had been 
wonderful indeed, all which, he claimed, was due to the adoption 
of the principle of free trade. If you should turn from Mr. Bright’s 
speech to the multitude of speeches in favor of protection made in 
the United States Congress during the last session, during the 
debate on the Morrison bill, or in speeches made whenever the 
subject of the tariff has been before Congress, or if you will refer 
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to any of the protectionist writers, or if you want something more 
easily reached, Mr. Blaine’s letter of acceptance, you will find it 
claimed without exception that American prosperity is due to the 
protective policy of our government. One can pick up any of the 
pamphlets which are issued in advocacy of either of the two great 
principles, and find plenty of evidence of the truth of the state- 
ment I have made. Both these claims cannot be correct. 

Again, it is alleged that the periodical stagnation or depression 
in American industrial enterprises is largely, if not wholly, due to 
protection, because protection prevents our manufacturers from 
finding a foreign market for their surplus goods, and that free 
trade here would prevent such recurrence, while the fact exists 
that in Great Britain, under free trade, the same conditions are 
met with, and that stagnation there when it does come, is as severe 
as any that we experience. The American and the English man- 
ufacturer alike demand extended markets for their surplus. 

There is something in this besides the influence of free trade 
and protection. 

The free trader urging the adoption of free trade in America in 
order that surplus products may be sold abroad, claims at the same 
time that ‘‘ there are scores of profitable industries that cannot now 
be carried on in this country on account of the tariff, but would spring 
into existence as soon as it was removed.”* On the other hand, 
the equally intelligent protectionist says in substance, there are 
scores of industries now carried on because the tariff does exist, 
that with its removal would be abandoned. 

Which of these two propositions can be demonstrated as true? 
one must be false, but it is said by a prominent writer that the 
guarantee for the anticipations of the results of the adoption of the 
English system ‘‘ is in a correct understanding of the laws of pro- 
duction and commerce.”t Such an understanding would also 
settle the question relative to the extension of trade, so as to secure 
a market for the surplus products of both free trade and protective 
countries. Iam afraid that the conditions of Prof. Sumner’s 
guarantee cannot be accepted for many generations. Certainly 
not while eminent doctors disagree. 

Again, it is claimed by ardent protectionists, that protection is 
the sole cause, or if they do not go so far, that it is the leading 


* Ww. G. Sumner, in “ North American Review,’’ September, 1884. 
+ Ibid. 
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' cause, of the advance of wages in America, while the free trader, 
on the other hand, claims that the advance of wages in Great 
Britain is due to the policy of free trade, while any careful invest 
tigation will show that there has been an advance in wages during 
the last fifty years in both countries, and that so far as the man- 
ufacture of textiles is concerned, the advance has been nearly 
equal under the two great commercial systems.* This one fact 
shows that the claims of each party as to wages is entirely without 
foundation. ' 

The discoverer of the causes which regulate the rates of wages 
has not yet seen fit to give his name to the public. It is perfectly 
easy to discuss the question of wages in various lights, and to 
assume this, that, or the other cause as most powerful in their 
regulation, and yet, one rises from a study of such discussions 
entirely unsatisfied. 

My friend, Mr. Atkinson, has come nearer to a satisfactory 
explanation than any other writer, or rather I should say, nearer 
to the practical demonstration of the best theory on the subject 
than any other writer. Probably President Walker has more clearly 
stated a theory which can be demonstrated than any of his con- 
temporaries ; but the great causes are still beyond such demonstra- 
tion as will satisfy all men alike of their fundamental character. 
Certainly, the permanent influence of the tariff upon wages is a 
mooted question. 

To be sure, the protectionist quotes the high wages of America 
to substantiate his ground, and he puts them in comparison with 
the lower,wages of England; the free trader turns upon the pro- 
tectionist, and while he admits the higher wages of America quotes 
the low wages of the protectionist countries of Europe in compar- 
ison with the rates paid in the free trade country of England. I 
have been waiting to see some writer go still further in the race, 
and quote the still lower wages of countries way down in the scale 
of civilization in comparison with the rates paid in the protective 
countries of Eurape. 

The free trader without being able even to hint at the proof of 
his assertion knocks the protectionist down with the statement that 
wages are high in America notwithstanding the tariff, and would 
be whether we had a tariff or not. The protectionist trips up the 








*See chapter on wages in “ Factory System," Vol. 2. Report on the United States 
Census of 1880. 
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heels of the free trader by his assumption that wages are higher 
in England than on the continent, without regard to the tariff, and 
thus each uses the other’s arguments so far as wages are con- 
cerned to prove himself in a muddle, and we get no nearer the 
truth, and the whole discussion consists largely of assertions and 
assumptions. 

Again, it is observed that nearly all the arguments in favor of 
either great system of commerce are usually based upon the same 
array of ‘statistics, when statistics are used, and the student who 
does not care which system prevails but who is simply seeking the 
true one, concludes that, as a rule, the pretended arguments are 
mere assumptions, the assumptions being the results of the theory 
of the speaker or writer, and that the theory is usually the result of 
his relation to the industries of the country. That my own state- 
ment in this respect may not mark my own condemnation, and be 
considered a mere assumption, allow me to illustrate. 

In a little work, entitled ‘*‘ Wages, Living, and Tariff,” by Mr. 
E. A. Hartshorn, now prominently before the public, the results 
in the United States of the various tariff measures, or rather the 
results of the two systems of commerce during a period of seventy 
years from 1813 to 1883, have been summarized, and from this 
summary we find that the writer concludes, that under the free 
trade or revenue tariffs, as established in 1817, 1834, 1846, and 
1857, labor was seeking employment, wages low, emigration de- 
clining, farm products low, manufactures high, revenue, public 
and private, small and decreasing, bankruptcy nearly Universal, the 
national status one of growing dependence, and the national credit 
bad; while under the protective tariffs, as established in 1813, 
1828, 1842, and 1861, labor was in demand, wages high, manu- 
factured products low, public and private revenues large and 
increasing, public and private wealth increasing, the national 
status one of growing independence, and the national credit good ; 
and the writer then remarks, ‘‘in the presence of these important 
historical facts, let the candid reader remember that the American 
people have never yet attained the best results of protection, nor 
the worst results of free trade,” and further he asks this question, 
‘‘if the results of partial protection to labor have been so satis- 
factory, and the results of partial free trade so unsatisfactory, 
which system shall we choose ?” 

In laying down Mr. Hartshorn’s pamphlet, and picking up the 
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admirable treatise of Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, entitled, ‘* Our 
Unjust Tariff Law,” we find in his chapter on ** What a low tariff 
did for the country ” the following statement :—‘‘ there never was 
a period of greater prosperity in the history of the country,” and 
then he goes on with an elaborate and very carefully adjusted 
statement of facts to prove the correctness of his assertion, and 
concludes, while referring to the very tariffs which Mr. Hartshorn 
claimed were productive of so much evil, by saying, ‘‘no other 
decade, excepting that during which the country was blessed with 
a revenue tariff, has such a story of prosperity to tell as these ten 
years have stamped on our history. No other decade will have 
such a story to tell, until the Government ceases to tax four-fifths 
of the people for the benefit of a small fraction of the other fifth.” 

I have quoted these two little works to illustrate my point 
instead of quoting larger and more elaborate treatises, and perhaps 
more standard works, because these two that I have named are 
prepared with apparent candor and integrity, and are being widely 
read, at the present time, by the people, but the same features 
might be illustrated, and very fully too, from older and more 
standard works. Certainly, if we turn to the newspapers of the 
day, we find statistics relative to imports and exports, and the 
trade and productions of the country, brought into elaborate 
tables, and arrayed on either side, and if we did not know the 
tendency of the paper in which we found these arrays of figures, 
we should not know upon which side they were used as arguments, 
unless the writer was careful to announce his point. 

The feat is constantly attempted of bringing diverse conclusions 
from the same premises. A recent writer * quotes the low interest 
at present paid for the use of capital in this country, as a demon- 
stration that obstruction to imports or exports immediately acts 
to reduce the value of capital; but what has reduced the rate of 
interest in England? Our own rates of interest are now approach- 
ing the rates of interest paid in Great Britain. What has the 
tariff to do with it? 

The same writer, with all the facts before him, concludes that 
the average rate of wages paid in American cotton mills, in pro- 
portion to the number of hours at work, is actually less than it is 
in England; and then, after arraigning the theories of his oppo- - 
nents, says, ‘‘ that all these theories are the purest assumptions, 
not warranted by facts, and directly contrary to experience and 





* Thos. G. Shearman, ‘‘ North American Review,” September, 1884. 
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reason.” This is exactly the charge made by protectionists, and 
upon the same array of facts. 

Another charge which is reciprocally made is, that ‘* men whose 
minds have once closed with a good grip on a dogma, never give 
it up on account of facts of experience, or on account of absurdi- 
ties into which it carried them.” 

All these attempts to secure antagonistic conclusions from a 
single premise, thoroughly illustrate the necessity of a scientific 
basis, not only for tariff legislation, but for tariff discussion. 

With the one secured, the other follows. This necessity is 
further illustrated by a study of the rates of duty established by 
law, and when this study is made, it is no wonder that the tariff is 
declared to be a muddle. The table showing the excess of tariff 
duties over cost of labor, prepared by Hon. Thomas J. Wood, of 
Indiana, for use in debate on the Morrison tariff bill, is exceed- 
ingly valuable in this connection. By this table, it is shown that 
the smallest excess under the existing tariff is 5 per cent., and the 
largest about 80 per cent. A comparison of the wage statistics 
reported in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, where the percentage of excess of 
wages paid in Massachusetts over those paid in Great Britain in 
like industries is mathematically stated, with the rates of duties 
affecting the same industries, would show a discrepancy as large 
as that displayed by the table prepared by Mr. Wood.* 





*The disparity between the average wages paid in certain industries in Great 
Britain and Massachusetts, and the average duty laid on the products of such indus- 
tries, is shown in the following table: 

Average weekly wages Average 
higher in Massachu- duty laid 


Industries. setts than in Great under ex- 
Britain, by percent- isting laws. 
ages, as follows. Per Cent. 

Agricultural ed o  % . 15.8 35 to 40 
Artisans’ Tools, . ° o.s ° ° 141.3 45 
Boots and Shoes, ° ° ° ° ° 166.1 30 
Brick, . ’ . ° . ° ° . 107.5 20 
Carpetings,. . Sim ~~ 47.9 49.78 
Carriages and Wagons, ‘ . > 182.2 35 
Clothing. ° ° ° ° ° . 49.1 35 to 60 
Cotton Goods, . ° ms * ° ‘ 38.4 38.3 
Food Preparations, . ‘ é ° ° 260.7 20 
Furniture, . ° . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 38.7 35 
Glass, . ; e ° ° * e ° 76.9 25.2 to 68.5 
Hats, . ° . . ° ° ° ° 99.8 35 to 50 
Hosiery, : . ° ° 39.0 40 to 55 
Metals and Metallic Goods, ‘. m 52.0 45 
Printing and Publishing, . . x. 106.0 25 
Wooden Goods, . ° ° . ° . 115.0 35 
Woollen Goods, . - r ‘ - > 42.0 64 


Worsted Goods, . ‘ ‘ . P ‘ 103.3 49.8 
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These two statistical illustrations show most forcibly the neces- 
sity of a scientific basis, so far as arguments drawn from like pre- 
mises are concerned. 

Again, one party asserts that the people are robbed through the 
action of the tariff, that the manufacturer may gain wealth; while 
the other side as strenuously asserts that the manufacturer gains 
nothing beyond his legitimate due, and that the payment of taxes 
for the support of the national government through consumption 
is the easiest method for providing for our national budget. One 
of these propositions must be false, and the proper basis for tariff 
legislation would prove which one is false. 

Finally, the necessity of such a basis as I have indicated is 
proven, because no adequate data exists for determining the indi- 
cative points presented. 

Third. If there is a necessity for a scientific basis for tariff 
legislation, how can it be reached? 

Such a basis can be reached only through a knowledge of all the 
facts bearing upon the question, and these facts have not as yet 
been classified. They may have been collected in part and exist 
in fugitive condition, but as yet without thorough classification. 
To reach this classification, I submit four propositions : 


Proposition I. a. There should be a classification of all 
articles on which a duty is now laid, and the rates on’ each article. 

b. There should be a classification of articles on which duties 
are now laid, showing those articles, the duties on which are in- 
tended for protection, and those on which the duties are laid 
simply for securing revenue. 

ce. <A classification of such articles as are produced in this and 
other countries, and in what countries. 

d. <A classification of such articles as are produced in other 
countries only, and in what countries. 

e. A classification of duties imposed upon such articles under 
the various tariffs. 

Jf. A classification of what may be termed natural industries 
of the various countries, in competition with the United States. 


Proposition II. a. A collection and classification of data re- 
lating to the composition of the product of all leading articles 
named in Proposition I, and showing the percentage of labor, raw 
material, etc., entering into the product in each of the leading 
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countries where such articles are produced, such data to be col- 
lected entirely from original sources. 

b. The collection and classification of data, showing the cost, 
including all elements up to the selling price of such articles in 
the leading countries where they are produced, such data to be 
collected on samples as far as possible. 

c. A list of jobbing and retail prices of all such articles in the 
countries where produced. 

d. The cost of importation of such articles as are produced in 
countries abroad. 

e. A list of jobbing and retail prices in this country of such 
articles. 

f. The jobbing and retail prices of like articles produced in 
this country. 

g- A summary of prices of such articles with and without duty 
charges, and under various tariffs so far as possible. 

[ This proposition involves rates of wages paid, in the industries 
involved, in various countries, the efficiency of labor in the coun- 
tries involved, the capacity of machinery and all other elements 
affecting cost of production ; and the mathematical working out of 
the results of the proposition, would show exactly what consumers 
of articles imported and produced here pay for goods on account 
of the tariff, and what they would have to pay if no duty were laid 
on the articles named. It would also enable one to find that rate 
of duty absolutely essential to place the American producer on an 
equal footing, and on the same footing, so far as goods offered 
for sale in our markets are concerned, with the foreign producer, 
the foreign producer having thereby no advantage in this country 
that he would not have were his works located here. With sucha 
rate in our leading industries, which would be a mathematically 
correct rate, duties could be levied on that rate, or above it, or 
below it, as the exigencies of the country might demand, but the 
people would know the exact point, and that a duty laid above it 
would be for protection as well as for revenue. If the rate were 
laid exactly on the rate mathematically determined, then the con- 
sumer would know that he was paying the same for his goods that 
he would pay were there no foreign manufacturers of the same 
goods in existence. Ifa duty above this mathematical point were 
laid, the consumer would know that he was paying something 
towards the running expenses of the government, and that at the 
same time he was aiding in the exclusion of foreign products. 
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The working out of this Proposition II, would also enable the 
United States Government to adopt, with regard to every leading 
industry, the well established principle adopted by the British 
Government, and as at present practised by that Government, of 
laying a duty on the importation of certain articles on which an 
excise tax is laid at home, so that the importer shall have no ad- 
vantage over the home manufacturer on account of the excise tax 
paid by the latter. ] 


Proposition III. a. A classification of data, showing the 
amount of tax paid by consumers on account of tariff, such amount 
to be shown by means of budgets of annual expenses of families 
in various grades of life. 

b. Data showing what a ‘‘per capita” tax would be on the 
basis of our national expenses, should the revenue be raised by 
such a tax. 

c. Data showing what a property tax would be on the basis of 
raising our national revenue by such a tax. 

d. Comparative statistics giving the results of the data as to 
the three methods, namely, per capita, property, and an import 
duty method of raising our public revenue. 

[The working out of this proposition would show which method 
would bear the lightest and the most justly on the people, and it 
would also show what grade of consumers, using the word grade 
with relation to annual expenses, bears the tax burden chiefly. | 


Proposition IV. A statement of the preceding propositions, 
mathematically wrought out. 

These propositions embody only the leading features of what I 
should call a basis for securing the proper information for ascer- 
taining a rate of duty in each industry which should equalize the 
advantages and the disadvantages of foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers, and the process of taxation by which the consumer should 
be justly taxed, and by which he should know whether he was 
being justly taxed or not. 

If a single illustration of the point I would attain, with regard 
to each leading industry, is required, it will be found in the suppo- 
sition, that if in woollen goods, after the collection and analysis of 
the information I have indicated, and all other information relative 
thereto, it should be found that the American producer of broad- 
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cloth stands at a disadvantage of $1.00 per yard as compared with 
the British producer of the same kind of goods, then a tax of $1.00 
per yard would simpty place the foreign and American producer 
on an equality; in other words, the American manufacturer of 
broadcloths, if a tax of $1.00 per yard were laid on his product, 
would have no inducement to abandon his factory in America and 
set it up in England. If the tax of $1.00 per yard were not laid, 
it would be for his interest to abandon his factory in America, 
and move to England, or to Canada, or out of the country some- 
where, where the same conditions which give the foreign producer 
the advantage of $1.00 per yard, exist, and there set up his works. 
Having a tax, exactly and mathematically determined, as essen- 
tial to place the foreign and domestic manufacturers on an equal- 
ity, the consumer of broadcloth is simply aiding in preserving that 
equality when he purchases broadcloth, and through the duty 
which he pays, he is not enabling the manufacturer to ask any 
more for his yard of broadcloth than he would if no duty were 
laid. The revenue is preserved and no advantage given to the 
American producer, nor is he placed at a disadvantage through 
the location of his factories in this country iustead of in some 
other. If now Congress wished to protect the American manu- 
facturer of broadcloth, that is to say, put him in a position where 
the foreign producer of the same goods could not compete with 
him, then any tax or rate of duty on broadcloth above $1.00 per 
yard would be essential, and he could ask a higher price for his 
goods on that account, and the home consumer could purchase the 
foreign article if he chose, although it would be enhanced in price 
on account of the duty beyond the one dollar. The distance 
beyond the $1.00 per yard of the duty laid upon broadcloth 
would determine whether the duty was a protective one or a rev- 
enue duty only, and the public would know exactly what kind of 
duty it was paying. 

The result of this illustration if it could be applied to all leading 
articles would soon define the lines of the parties in this country, 
and would soon determine the question of how far a tariff shall 
become protective. Do not misunderstand me in the use of the 
word protective, I use it in its literal sense, that the protective 
duty excludes foreign products. The consumers, under the basis 
I have indicated, would clearly understand the question. 

One of the chief advantages of determining mathematically the 
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rates essential in each great industry to the preservation of qual- 
ity between the domestic and foreign producer would be in the 
wise adjustment, or rather, extension of the free list; that is to 
say, with the results of such a basis we would know exactly what 
articles could be placed upon the free list without injury to the 
domestic producer. 

The great question of the reduction of the surplus revenue, 
which now disturbs the minds of the people, would be easily set- 
tled, or at least the surplus could be so adjusted that it would not 
be a source of anxiety to those who see in the accumulation of 
surplus, a danger far exceeding that attending a great indebt- 
edness. 

One of the chief results, and to my own mind the most just result 
of legislation upon such a basis as I have outlined, lies in the faet 
that all articles would be taxed with perfect fairness and equality. 
I cannot better illustrate this than by quoting from J. B. Sargent’s 
recent article on the ‘* Evils of the Tariff System,” found in the Sep- 
tember ‘‘ North American Review:” ‘‘ No article is entitled to a 
higher tariff for protection than any other, or, in other words, the 
people should not be compelled by the Government to pay to the 
producer of any one article, a greater percentage of extortion than 
is paid onanother. In all cases where one article has a higher rate 
of tariff than another, either no attempt to produce the higher rate 
article should ever have been attempted in this country, or there 
was improper and unholy scheming by, and favoritism to, the pro- 
ducers or manufacturers of it.” 

The morality of this proposition cannot be controverted. 

A further advantage of correctly adjusted duties lies in the ease 
with which they are readjusted. Under the conditions indicated, 
a bill for the horizontal readjustment of rates would be logical. 

I am perfectly well aware, that as regards some industries, the 
attempt has been made, on a limited scale, to apply the force of 
the facts especially to the correct adjustment of tariff rates. This 
has been notably so in this country in the woollen industry ; but. 
even here the application has been only one of degree. 

I am also aware that the carrying out of the propositions laid 
down would involve on the part of Congress quite a large appro- 
priation. I believe all the data indicated could be collected, 
classified, and each rate mathematically wrought out at an expense 
not exceeding $50,000, but the expense, even at $100,000, would 
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be productive of far greater good than has been secured by much 
larger appropriations for similar purposes, but without similar 
motives. 

I cannot, of course, say where an investigation of the nature 
indicated, would lead politically, whether it would aid the party of 
Free Traders, or the party of Protectionists; but I am of the 
opinion that it would lead to a discovery of rates which would be 
mathematically and scientifically correct, and morally just to all. 
The working out of the propositions laid down must be done fear- 
lessly and without regard to results, for the necessary investiga- 
tions should be made with a patriotic view of benefiting the con- 
sumers and the producers, without reference to individual interests. 

I am sure there is nothing chimerical in the scheme; on the 
other hand, I am sure, from the necessities of the case, that with 
such a basis as I have indicated, or any other which will secure 
the results which I think this would secure, the tariff question 
would assume a simplicity in its constituent elements which would 
enable all men to understand it, and which would secure its early 
and final removal from the politics of the country. Certainly 
these are results to be desired by all patriotic citizens. 
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Il. THE FINANCIAL STANDING OF STATES. 
BY PROF, HENRY C. ADAMS, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


(Read Wednesday, September 9, 1884.) 


One of the most curious chapters in the history of American 
financiering pertains to the second period of State indebtedness. 
This period covers the years from 1830 to 1850, and receives its 
peculiar character from the fact that States undertook financial 
operations of a business nature. It is not, however, mere curiosity 
that leads one to study this chapter of local financial control, for 
it is full of pertinent suggestions, and is capable of throwing 
somewhat unaccustomed lights upon certain questions of current 
interest. My plan of treatment. in the present paper, is not at all 
ambitious, since it extends no farther than an orderly statement of 
the general facts, together with an explanation of the relations in 
which they stand to each other. In this manner, it is believed, 
the true meaning of the period will stand forth, for facts orderly 
arranged will the best interpret themselves. 

After the assumption by the Federal government of those local 
obligations incurred during the progress of the Revolutionary war, 
the States as political sovereignties, made no extensive use of 
public credit previous to 1820; nor was it until some twelve or 
fifteen years later that they appealed lavishly to this source of 
revenue. How lavishly this appeal came finally to be, appears 
from the figures which show the growth of local debts. During 
the ten years following 1820, public stocks were authorized in the 
various States to the amount of twenty-six millions of dollars, of 
which nearly eighteen millions were held against the three States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Between the years 1830 and 
1835, forty millions more were added to the obligations of the 
States, while the three years previous to 1838 witnessed an in- 
crease of local indebtedness to the amount of one hundred and 
seven millions of dollars. The total liabilities resting upon the 
States in the year 1843, including both direct and floating debts 
and loans of credit, reached the sum of two hundred and thirty- 
one and six-tenths millions of dollars. These figures, it is true, 
may not appear excessively large at the present time, accustomed 
as we are to speak and think in millions, but at that day, before 
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the system of public debts had been generally developed, and 
before men had adjusted their habits of thought to concentration 
of capital, they excited the alarm of all citizens. Nor will it be 
inappropriate in this connection to remark, that it is not the mag- 
nitude of an operation that renders it interesting to the student, 
but its position in the general development of a peoples’ life; so 
with regard to this period of financial control, it is not the amount 
borrowed that commahds our attention, but the consequences 
rather of the fact that local governments borrowed at ail, and the 
far-reaching influence of that policy which led the States to assume 
control of great public enterprises. 

What, then, are the specific questions, an answer to which wil] 
lead to a satisfactory understanding of this chapter in local finan- 
cial history? They must be such as will lead to the heart and life 
of the period. They must call for a clear explanation of this un- 
warranted expansion of liabilities. They must discover to us the 
purpose for which such large sums of money were borrowed, and 
the political idea in harmony with which States were induced to 
assume these extended obligations. But more than this is required. 
A complete understanding of the period demands an explanation 
of the fact that men with money were willing to place it at the 
disposal of the States. 

After the crash came, which followed closely upon such a lavish 
use of credit, and they who had loaned money found themselves 
without security, complaints were loud and censure was severe. 
A quotation from the London Times well illustrates the feeling 
engendered: ‘‘America,” says a writer in that journal, ‘‘is not 
the country it is cracked up to be; too many speculators and gam- 
blers,—indeed, to be plain, I look upon it, from Maine to Florida, 
as one vast swindling shop.” Yet a swindler is impossible without 
some one who is willing to take risk of being swindled. A period 
of expanding credit means eagerness to lend as well as to borrow. 
To understand this period, therefore, one must discover also the 
source of that confidence which was granted without question to 
the States. 

In following out the line of study suggested by these queries, 
the first fact to which I would call attention, is neither financial 
nor industrial, but political. The year 1830, which marks the rise 
of the borrowing period among the States, witnessed the reversal 
of certain political tendencies, which, up to that time, had main- 
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tained in national affairs. The spirit of ultra democracy proved 
to be in the ascendancy, and many measures were adopted by the 
dominant party, the purpose of which was to weaken the adminis- 
trative power of the central government. It was as a subordinate 
part of a general policy that the States were brought into the fore- 
ground and imposed with new duties, and it was through their 
response to demands made upon them that they became financially 
embarrassed. 

What is here intended may be clearly perceived if one will pay 
some little regard to the notion of local government as it appears 
in the development of national politics. Political parties in this 
country arose out of the controversy respecting the adoption of 
the constitution. The point at issue was the following : — Is this 
constitution a national or a Federal instrument? Will it ultimately 
result in the establishment of an Empire or a Republic? The 
story of the manner in which the name Federalist came to be the 
name of the national party is interesting, because it shows what 
must have been the ruling sentiment of the people in the years 
1788 and 1789. It was tacitly admitted that an anti-Federal 
constitution could not be adopted. At first, the anti-adoptionists 
called themselves Federalists, as showing the ground of their 
opposition to the proposed government. Their opponents saw the 
strength of this position and the power of their party cry, and 
with true strategic insight, determined to capture the name. The 
whole argument, therefore, ranged about the question as to which 
party truly represented the Federal idea. The result is familiar. 
The anti-adoptionists were driven from their stronghold ; they first 
assumed the name of Federal-Republicans and then of Republicans. 
This is the party properly regarded as the historical progenitor of 
both Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democracy. 

The first three administrations were under the control of those 
statesmen who had persuaded the people to accept the Constitution. 
Their tendency was naturally toward consolidation of power and 
an enlargement of the duties and functions of the central govern- 
ment. No one can deny that this was the result of the first twelve 
years of national life, while many may be found ready to defend 
this tendency as an inevitable and a just policy. In the treasury 
department, indeed, a method of doing business was adopted 
which no House of Commons would have tolerated since the time 
of William IIl. In 1801, the Republicans came to power, but 
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such was the condition of foreign affairs that they were unable to 
redeem their campaign pledges and restore to the States any of 
their lost importance. Their tax reform counted for nothing, 
while the Louisiana purchase showed that the trend of events 
toward adequate nationality was stronger than the avowed purpose 
of aparty. Nor must it be forgotten that Albert Gallatin, the 
guiding member of the Jefferson cabinet, was a statesman of broad 
and national policies. This is evidenced most strongly by his 
grand scheme of internal improvements which he hoped to realize 
through the agency of the Federal treasury. Then came the rise 
of the war party, and the establishment of the ‘* American system” 
of protection, both of which worked to the detriment of the States 
and increased the relative importance of the central government. 
During the years following the second war, let us say from 1818 
to 1828, the centralizing forces appeared sufficiently strong to 
occasion grave apprehension, and in consequence there arose a 
conscious reaction against them. The opposition thus engendered 
proved to be of two sorts. ‘The one found expression in the meta- 
physical doctrines of Calhoun, the other in the practical measures 
of Jackson’s domestic policy. It is this latter with which we are 
especially concerned, for it was in harmony with Jacksonian ideas 
that the States again assumed the role of practical administrators 
and became the centres of public activity. The policy of decen- 
tralization adopted in 1830, was extremely simple, consisting as it 
did in throwing certain duties previously performed for the States 
by the central government, upon the States themselves, thus 
granting them the chance to work out the‘r own political integrity. 

It appears then that after local quiet of more than forty years, 
the State governments again found themselves the centres from 
which all important measures of public domestic policy must pro- 
ceed. ‘The dominant political ideas were such as to encourage an 
extension of local activity, and the conception of corporate or 
private management had not developed sufficient strength to as- 
sume control of certain great enterprises which the times demanded. 
The States were thus forced into a prominent position. 

What I present here as the second step in explaining this period 
of local indebtedness, may perhaps be regarded as a mere iilus- 
tration by specific example of that which has just been stated, but 
it. possesses also an independent and direct importance since its 
purpose is to show the objects for which the States borrowed money. 
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Previous to 1830, the United States government had maintained 
a partial control over two lines of activity which not a few regarded 
as reserved by the Constitution to the several States. Thus the 
establishment and maintenance of currency other than coin—or, 
in other words, the control of a national bank—-was believed by 
many statesmen to lie outside the delegated powers. With the ex- 
ception, however, of the years intervening between 1811 and 1816, 
the United States had been stockholder in, and in large part mana- 
ger of, an extensive banking concern, through the medium of which 
the currency of the country had been for the most part controlled. 
The other line of activity which the central government entered 
upon to some extent and desired to follow out yet more intensely 
than in reality it was enabled to do, pertained to the establishment 
of inland highways of cgmmerce. The original incentive to this 
was political. Thus Washington clearly saw that a country of 
such vast extent and variety of territory as that ceded by Great 
Britain, could not be held together except by community of inter- 
ests between the various sections, and that this community of in- 
terest could only arise from easy and continuous intercourse in 
trade. His own words will show how strongly he felt on this 
point. ‘* I need not remark to you,” wrote he to the Governor of 
Virginia, ‘‘ that the flank and rear of the United States are pos- 
sessed by other powers, and formidable ones, too; and how neces- 
sary it is to apply the cement of interest to bind all parts of the 
Union together by indissoluble bonds—especially that part of it 
which lies immediately west of us with the Middle States. For 
what ties, let me ask, have we upon the people (in the Mississippi 
valley) ? How entirely unconnected with them shall we be, and 
what troubles may we not apprehend, if the Spaniards on their 
right, and Great Britain on their left, instead of throwing stumbling 
blocks in their way, as they now do, should hold out lures for their 
trade and alliance ? What, when they gain strength (which will 
be sooner than most people conceive, from the immigration of for- 
eigners who will have no predilection for us, as well as the removal 
of our own citizens), will be the consequences of having formed 
close connections with either or both of these powers in a commer- 
cial way ? It needs not, in my opinion, the gift of prophecy to 
foretell.” The Western States, he went on to say, ‘‘ hang on a 
pivot,” and to turn their thoughts Eastward rather than Southward, 
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he proposed that easy means of communication be provided be- 
tween the two sides of the Appallachian mountains. 

It is quite natural that the conception of public improvements 
which sprang from the idea of nationality, should find ready ac- 
ceptance with men infused with national sentiments. Even the 
plan which Gallatin presented in 1807, according to which twenty 
millions of dollars were to be maintained as a revolving fund for 
building highways of commerce, was, to say the least, far-reaching 
in its tendencies, although intended to be in harmony with the 
recognized rights of the States. During the years previous to 
1830, it will be remembered that one of the great questions of na- 
tional policies was the building of canals and wagon roads. A 
national board of Internal Improvements had been established, 
national surveys were being carried on, and had not certain ques- 
tions that imperilled the general safety forced themselves upon 
public attention, we should now have been able to write the expe- 
rience of national improvements actually undertaken. According 
to Benton, ‘‘ the candidates for the presidency spread their sails 
upon the ocean of internal improvements.” As early as 1824, 
when Monroe placed his veto upon the Cumberland Road bill, the 
sentiment favoring internal improvements was general, and became 
more intense through the administration of John Quincy Adams. 
Many, however, believed that no warrant could be found for this 
duty in the Constitution. This was the burden of the veto message. 
Said Mr. Monroe in that document : — 


*¢ It is of the highest importance that this question be settled. 
(That is the question as to whether Congress had the right to man- 
age roads running through the States.) If the right exists, it 
ought forthwith to be exercised. If it does not, surely those who 
are friends to the power ought to unite to recommend an amend- 
ment to obtain it.” 


The culmination and the break of this movement appeared in 
connection with the Maysville Road bill. Jackson’s veto of this 
bill gave expression to an idea respecting the proper placement of 
authority, which had come into control by the election of 1828. 
The programme adopted was one of negative action. Congress was 
prohibited from doing many things which before it had undertaken 
or desired to undertake, and these duties were thrown on the 
shoulders of the States. They were of such a nature as to call 
for a large amount of ready money, and this demand was the oc- 
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casion for the employment of local credit. The Southern States 
borrowed to establish banks, and thus ‘‘ create capital” for those 
sections; the Northern States, on the other hand, were more 
deeply interested in public highways of commerce, and made this 
the occasion for entering upon debt financiering. 

Now, to my mind, it is of some importance that this relation 
between what may be termed the national and the local theory of 
internal improvements be clearly recognized, for then only can one 
understand the unbounded enthusiasm with which the local gov- 
ernments went into the business of supplying the country with 
canals and roads. It seems that the strength of this enthusiasm 
had grown up under the fostering care of the Federal power, or 
at least under the leadership of some of the most prominent Fed- 
eral statesmen. Nothing of importance was worked out in this 
manner, because of the question of constitutional right; but the 
movement toward public works under governmental control was 
by no means ended, because Congress was obliged to abandon the 
field of direct control. The agency only was changed. The State 
Legislatures now took the place of Congress, having received, by 
bequest as it were, the duty to fulfil the wishes of the people, which 
had for so many years been encouraged by the central government. 

The change of policy about 1830, here referred to, was recog- 
nized by those who had to do with shaping public affairs. Thus 
the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, writing in 1840, upon State debts, 
says: ‘*The Americans are proverbial for never being discouraged. 
If they cannot carry a point directly, they manage to do it by some 
round about way. ‘They were determined upon improving the 
communications between the seaboard and the interior. A very 
large number of them thought it best that this should be done 
under the superintendence of a common head, and they proposed 
a method of action accordingly. But the extent of it excited the 
apprehensions of a still greater number, and they refused to adopt 
it. According to them, the business could be only entrusted to 
the care of the separate States upon whom it in the end devolved. 
The consequence has been the outlay of quite as much money, if 
not a great deal more, than would have been expended on the 
other plan.” 

It will not be necessary for us to trace the growth of this move- 
ment in the various local centres. Sufficient is it to say that the 
States, as a rule, entered upon the work of supplying public high- 
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ways with an unbounded enthusiasm, and projected schemes abso- 
lutely absurd in their magnificent extravagance. One specific 
illustration is worth many general statements, and for that reason 
I venture to present the plan as it was adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan. 

Michigan was admitted into the Union in January, 1837, and it 
might be imagined, from the proceedings of her early Legislatures, 
that the one great purpose for which she sought the privileges of a 
State was, that she might build canals, railroads and turnpikes, 
and improve rivers and harbors. The Legislature, in its first ses- 
sion, appointed a ‘* Board of Commissioners on Internal Improve- 
ments,” and directed them to take the necessary measures for 
executing the following public works: They were to survey three 
lines of railroad across the State,—called, respectively, the South- 
ern, the Middle, and the Northern routes, and one shorter road, 
called the Havre Branch Railroad. They were also to undertake 
three important canals,—the Clinton, the Kalamazoo, the Saginaw 
or Northern, and a canal about the St. Mary’s river. In addition 
to this, the Grand, the Kalamazoo, and the St. Joseph rivers were 
to be improved. The total extent of these works entered upon by 
the first Legislature amounted to 1,100 miles of highway, of whick 
557 miles were to be railroads, 231 canals, and 321 improvements 
of rivers. The population of the newly admitted State was at 
this time 175,000, from which it appears that the Legislature pro- 
jected one mile of improvement for every 150 of the inhabitants, 
which, upon common averages, gives one mile for every thirty 
votes. Besides these improvements under the direct control of 
the State, there were in existence, in 1837, twenty charters to pri- 
vate companies for the building of railroads. The extent of lines 
proposed by these companies was 930 miles, from which it appears 
that there was over 2,000 miles of commercial highway projected 
before the State was a year old, and this estimate does not include 
turnpikes. Some idea of the appropriateness of these plans may 
be gained when compared with the amount of railroad facilities 
which the settled experience of the State shows to be adequate to 
present demands of commerce. In 1881, with a population of 
1,650,000, there were but 3,306 miles of road-bed, being one mile 
for every 500 inhabitants, or every 100 votes. Certainly Governor 
Barry was correct when, in 1842, referring to this great scheme 
of internal improvements, he said: ‘‘The system so called was 
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altogether beyond our means, and, indeed, embraced projects of 
improvements that were not at the time required by the public 
good.” 

Suth plans as these of the State of Michigan (and Michigan was 
by no means peculiar in her enthusiasm for internal improvements) 
do not find adequate explanation in the withdrawal of the Federal 
government from the direct prosecution of public works. These 
schemes were magnificent ; the years following 1830 were entranced 
by their own dreaming ; the States undertook to perform the impos- 
sible, while the legacy of duty which they received from the central 
government was moderate and rational. The change of policy in 
1830 must, as it appears to me, serve as the background upon 
which all other facts are thrown, but there came at this time a 
constellation of forces, partly independent and partly the outgrowth 
of this new policy of Democracy, with which one must acquaint 
himself in order to complete the full explanation of this second 
period of local borrowing. 

1. In the first place, the States received direct assistance from 
the general government in money and lands. Not only did Con- 
gress give up all claims of active control in matters of inland 
commerce, but that body donated also the surplus revenue of the 
national treasury and a percentage upon the sales of all lands to 
form a fund with which. the States could carry out their plans of 
public works. These moneys formed by no means an insignificant 
sum in the eyes of the people to whom local debts proved to be 
the most disastrous. In Michigan, for example, the experience of 
1836 gave every reason to hope large things from the funds estab- 
lished by the Federal government. One fourth of all the lands 
sold in the United States during that year were situated in Michi- 
gan, and that was the year in which the public lands were the 
source of greater revenue than ever before or ever since. The 
average revenue from this source is from one to three millions of 
dollars; in 1836 it was twenty-five millions of dollars. Thus, 
standing on the verge of the year 1837, those who controlled the 
policy of this State saw coming into the treasury $280,000 from 
surplus revenue, and $175,000 from their percentage on land sales. 
There was no precedent for such extensive sale of lands, and it is 
not surprising that this young State indulged in dangerous op- 
timism, not distinguishing between purchases for speculative and 
for settlement purposes, and not recognizing vhat these immense 
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real estate dealings were one of the evil results of the financial 
policy of the central government. What happened in Michigan 
happened in other States, and there is no question but that the 
assistance of the general government, coming at the time when it 
did, is largely responsible for the carelessness with which local 
obligations were incurred. 

2. But again, the invitation to embark in great public works 
was especially alluring during the three years previous to 1838, in 
which the larger part of local debt was created, on account of 
the process of inflation through which the currency was passing. 
With the downfall of the National Bank, an era of unsecured paper 
money ensued. The rapidity with which inferior instruments of 
exchange grew, upon the reversal of the national policy, may be 
seen from the following figures giving the notes in circulation, the 
deposits and loans of the banks. Certain years of interest to us 
in this connection are alone presented : 


Circulation. Deposits. Loans. 
January, 1830, . . $61,324,000 $55,561,000 $200,451,000 
ss 1835, . . 103,269,495 83,081,000 365,163,000 
si 1836, . . 140,301,038 115,104,000 457,506,000 
* 1837, . . 149,185,890 127,397,000 525,115,000 


This most certainly indicates a period of inflation, and all the 
results of inflation familiar to the student of economy followed in 
their most intense form. Values were radically disturbed ; ficti- 
tious profits were regarded as real, and this apparent success of 
moderate endeavors led men to enter boldly into great undertak- 
ings; land speculation was especially excessive, for it was believed 
that the ‘‘vast West” was to come immediately into the market. 
It is not too much to say that these were years of business insan- 
ity. Cool judgment had for the time lost control, and men acted 
upon an impulse which they themselves were unable afterwards 
to understand., The enthusiasm of legislators, therefore, was not 
at all peculiar to State management; it was merely one of the 
manifestations of the general enthusiasm of the times. I have 
collated with some care the enterprises projected by the Legisla- 
ture in one of the Western States, and those set on foot by private 
parties,—and I do not hesitate to say that, whether judged from 
the standpoint of results or of business probabilities, the State 
authorities showed greater foresight and greater business conser- 
vatism than did individuals. The intimate relation between an 


‘inflated currency and the projected improvements in the State of 
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Michigan, is well told by Governor Barry in his message of 1842: 
‘*The conception of the plan on a scale so magnificent,” said the 
Governor, ‘‘is to be attributed to the erroneous opinion of wealth 
produced by a too redundant paper currency. The system was 
altogether too extended for our wants, and required expenditures 
beyond our means. It was projected at a time when things were 
too often viewed through a distorted vision. Property had assumed 
fictitious value ; national as well as individual revenues were greatly 
over-estimated, and the minds of men had become inflated by imag- 
inary success in the acquirement of wealth. Individuals embarked 
with confidence in enterprises which they now regard as extrava- 
gant and visionary. The spirit of the times, unfortunately, became 
the governing policy of States, and Michigan, with a population 
then less than two hundred thousand, inhabiting a territory new 
and recently settled, with few immediate resources but her credit, 
projected a system of internal improvements which would have 
been a grand undertaking for the oldest and most wealthy States.” 
3. The programme of public improvements adopted by the sev- 
eral States which led to the extensive employment of local credit, 
finds further explanation in a fact not at all connected with any 
policy of the central government. It is usually the case that a 
wide-spread enthusiasm for any industrial enterprise is imitative 
rather than original. This is most certainly true of the period we 
are now studying. The State of New York must be regarded as 
the pioneer in matters of public works, and the financial and com- 
mercial success of the Erie canal exerted no slight influence in 
leading other States to believe that a like success awaited every 
enterprise. This highway of commerce was finished in 1826. It 
immediately became a source of revenue, and proved that the 
statesmen who urged it upon the people were wise counsellors. 
Nor was it alone the final success of the enterprise that worked 
upon the imaginative optimism of other localities, but the accuracy 
of the calculations also induced men to place great confidence in 
enterprises similarly managed. In 1826 it was estimated that the 
debt incurred in building the Erie canal would be expunged in the 
course of ten years’ operation. The figures upon which the con- 
clusion rested are the following. On the side of receipts, the 
annual income was: 
From tolls, . ‘i . ‘ P x “ . $700,000 
From auction sales, ‘ > ‘. ° r ; 250,000 
From salt duties, . n F ‘ P ; . 170,000 
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Chargeable to the revenue which was applied to canal management 
and debt payment, there was: 


Interest on the debt, ‘ ;. ‘ P P ‘ $410,000 
Expense of repairs. é ; ; ‘ fs ; 100,000 


leaving a yearly debt appropriation of $610,000. Upon the basis 
of these figures, the debt would be discharged in ten years, and 
the result of the management of the enterprise showed the calcu- 
lation to be correct within six months. It was, perhaps, the suc- 
cessful management of this New York enterprise, more than any 
other one thing, that occasioned the outburst of enthusiasm in 
favor of local improvements. 

There is, however, another fact worthy of attention in connec- 
tion with the Erie experiment. Previous to the completion of this 
highway of commerce, the city of New York, like the cities of 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, had been a local village, 
draining the country naturally dependent upon it; but, with the 
completion of the canal, it at once became a port of importance 
to the entire country west of the Alleghany mountains and north 
of the Ohio river. The interests of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
were placed in jeopardy, and those cities, together with the States 
in which they are situated, at once undertook protective measures 
by pushing vigorously their own schemes for inland commerce. 
Then began that struggle between the seaboard cities for commer- 
cial supremacy over the West, which has become more and more 
intense even to the present time, an essential result of which is 
the perfecting of commercial facilities. The point which I wish 
to make is this: About 1830, men in the East were for the first 
time coming to realize the great possibilities of the West from a 
commercial point of view, and the rivalry between the various sec- 
tions of the East to secure to themselves the benefits of the trade 
which was sure to spring up, induced men in these sections to lend 
freely to those‘enterprises which would be of especial advantage 
to themselves. It was under such encouragement, and because 
the idea of corporate control had not yet been sufficiently devel- 
oped, that the States were led to freely mortgage their sovereign 
credit for pushing public works. 

I have thus endeavored, in the foregoing pages, to suggest the 
active forces which gave character to the years of local control 
between 1830 and 1840, and it is believed that, taken in their 
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relation to each other, they furnish an adequate explanation of the 
excessive employment by the States of their sovereign credit. 
The States borrowed money to build public highways. That pub- 
lic highways should be built was one of the imperative demands of 
the times. That the States should undertake this work rather 
than the central government or corporations, was the result of this 
historical accident, — that the call for inland improvements came 
just when, in the development of political ideas, there had been a 
reaction against the policy of Federal administrative control, and 
before the doctrine of laissez-faire had in this country produced 
any results except in matters of foreign commerce. The general 
confidence in the States which led men to place money freely at 
their disposal, was in part merely an expression of the general 
confidence of the times; in part an indirect consequence of the 
easy payment by the Federal government of its debt; and in part 
because men saw in the public improvements which the States were 
undertaking, an additional advantage beyond that of a mere in- 
vestment of so much capital. All these forces taken together 
made up the atmosphere of the times, which, to say the least, 
proved very invigorating to those who breathed it. 

We need not arrest our attention at this point for the purpose of 
any detailed statement respecting the failure of these grand 
schemes for local improvements. That most of them were the 
source of immediate disappointment, is known by all who are in 
any way acquainted with the period. The two hundred and thirty 
millions of debt resting upon the States, unsecured by any property 
at all adequate to support such a burden, is evidence of general 
failure. Had these enterprises been set on foot by private corpora- 
tions, they would have been placed in the hands of a receiver, or 
the individual members of the corporation would have availed 
themselves of stay-laws and bankrupt laws; but since they had 
been projected by States, and since the sovereign credit of the 
States had been placed in bond, nothing remained but to throw 
upon taxes the deficits of the business. This brought the failure 
of the policy home to the people with great force. In the State of 
Michigan, for example, the rate of taxation for county and State 
purposes was but seventy cents per capita,—while the interest on 
the debt arising out of the public improvement experiment, would 
have demanded one dollar and thirty-five cents per capita, had it 
been paid. Or again, the helpless and childish tone with which 
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some of the States came back to the central government for aid, 
asking Congress to play again the role of the first Empire and re- 
lieve the States of their just obligations, indicates the complete- 
ness of the failure of this second period of local debt financiering. 

It is of much more importance than a portrayal of the details of 
the crisis in the various State treasuries, that we learn what the 
immediate result was of the failure of these financial schemes, and 
in what manner the difficulties into which the State treasuries fell, 
influenced later development. It cannot be otherwise than that 
such an important chapter in local history should have sown seeds 


of which we now are reaping the harvest; it is pertinent, therefore, - 


to inquire what the permanent influence of this period of activity 
has proved to be. 

The immediate consequence of these disasters is not far to seek. 
A reaction took place in public sentiment respecting State control 
over public improvements, and as is usually the case, it showed a 
strength proportional to that against which it was aroused. As 
the people had driven their representatives to enter upon internal 
improvements without caution, so when taxes began to press they 
censured them without justice and disowned their policy. This 
reaction was complete and irresistible, and one may discover now 
in the structure of industrial society two facts that are traceable 
to it. Thus in the first place, the withdrawal of the States from 
the domain of internal improvements marks the rise of corporate 
power in the United States. As in 1830 the Federal government 
abandoned the thought of direct control over remunerative public 
works, giving up this field of activity in favor of the local govern- 
ments, so during the years from 1842 to 1846, a revulsion of sen- 
timent turned all this business over to individuals. So far from 
realizing the programme of Jacksonian democracy, according to 
which the States were to recover their administrative importance, 
this experiment resulted in the establishment of a new power, 
which exercised truly sovereign functions, but which was unknown 
to earlier statesmen. The rise of the corporations marks the third 
period in the history of inland commerce. The material advance- 
ment of the United States during this period, no one can, nor does 
one care to deny; yet the industrial, the political, and the social 
influences that have been introduced into national life by the un- 
precedented growth of corporate power which has accompanied 
this development, are the occasion for grave apprehension. Under 
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the guidance of this third policy, cities have been uunecessarily 
crowded, real estate values have been arbitrarily distributed, a 
social dependence is being introduced, not surpassed, in its evil 
tendencies by any previous form of servitude, politics are being 
run in the interests of profit to those already gorged with profit ; 
while, from the political point of view, it is to the encroachment of 
these corporations, as much as to the centralizing tendencies of the 
Federal government that the present impotency of the State 
governments is due. It thus appears that the financial crisis of the 
State treasuries was a turning point in the development of national 
life. 

In the second place, this failure of the internal improvement 
programme threw the country into what may be properly termed a 
constitutional panic. One at all acquainted with the business 
management of great enterprises, under the present credit system, 
knows the intimate relation that exists between the improvement 
of commercial highways and the contracting of debts, and that a 
curtailment of the borrowing power is a stricture upon any direct 
control by the State over canals and railroads. A study of the 
various constitutions will show that previous to 1830, no State in 
the Union was prohibited in any way from an employment of its 
credit; at the present time, however, there are but three States 
whose constitutions do not limit in some way the power to borrow 
money. Michigan and Arkansas, which were admitted into the 
Union at the time that the public improvement fever was at its 
height, incorporated Into their constitutions a clause making it the 
duty of the legislatures to establish a system of public improve- 
ments. In this fact there is disclosed the spirit that ruled the 
entire country, for the sentiment that spoke in these cases through 
the general conventions of the people, found expression in other 
States in current elections. But with the reaction of opinion, 
these local laws were changed. In 1848, and the years following, 
the new constitutions, as well as amendments to the old ones, 
quite generally prohibited the States from having anything to do 
with remunerative works requiring capital. This finds direct 
expression in the organic laws of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan, while many constitutions by curtailing the power to con- 
tract a debt, render it impossible for the States to incur those 
business obligations necessary for the economical prosecution of 
great works. It became the general cry that public works should 
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be carried on by private enterprise, and to secure this, the States 


were prohibited from interference. The direct connection between ° 


these two theories of control is the best illustrated in the modifica- 
tion of the constitution of Illinois. Illinois had endeavored both 
State banking and State improvements, and had failed in both. 
In her constitution of 1848, she retained the clause that internal 
improvements should be encouraged, but with this significant 
qualification, —this was to be done ‘‘ by passing liberal laws of 
incorporation for that purpose ” 

We have now reached a point at which the suggestions of our 
study begin to crystallize about a very important question of polit- 
ical organization. I have called this paper ‘*‘ The Financial Stand- 
ing of States,” and the pertinency of the title now appears. The 
fact is, that the States at present have no standing whatever in the 
financial world. They are totally ignored in all those departments 
of activity where control over capital is the test of power. Yet it 
is well known that real power lies with the possession of money, 
and it requires no very extended system of reasoning to come to 
the conclusion that, until the States are relieved from the restric- 
tions upon the employment of their credit now embodied in their 
fundamental laws, they are entirely out of the race so far as actual 
administration of affairs is concerned. They are sovereign, but 
their sovereignty is an empty name, since they have no power to 
perform sovereign administrative acts. The two statesmen whose 
public careers have worked together to bring about this result, 
held totally opposite views of public policy. Alexander Hamilton, 
by nature an imperialist, believed in concentration of power under 
the national government, and subordinated all considerations to 
secure it. Andrew Jackson, whose character was a curious union 
of nihilist democracy and personal tyranny, changed violently the 
drift of sentiment, and set in motion those forces which brought 
disaster to the local authorities which he intended to build up. 
The success of .the Hamiltonian and the failure of the Jacksonian 
policies worked both in the same direction; through both has the 
sovereignty of the States suffered. But among active peoples, 
power of control must reside somewhere, and in consequence, the 
outcome of it all has been, that as the States receded from public 
importance, the central governments and the corporations, each in 
their sphere, have come forward and assumed the abandoned con- 
trol. 
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There are many who look upon this result as natural, necessary, 
and defensible. Perhaps the majority of men in this country, in 
their blind optimism, believe that the control of public officers 
should be restrained within the narrowest possible limits in all 
matters pertaining to domestic affairs. Such persons claim that 
the result of State management, as it appears in the years from 
1837 to 1843, is what must in every case be expected, and is in 
consequence an unanswerable argument against the interference of 
the State in business. State control, they say, was abandoned 
because it proved itself inefficient, and corporate control arose 
because it was necessary. It is true, they admit, that the theory 
of local government functions was changed by this step, but this 
change was necessary and in the right direction. 

There are, as it appears to me, two questions involved in a claim 
of this character. Thus in the first place, one must inquire whether 
or not the history of State management, as it appeared in the years 
studied, is conclusive against the efficiency of State control? And 
secondly,—whether the subsequent administration by corporations 
has been so exceptional as to compel confidence in them as perma- 
nent centres of power? 

With regard to the first of these questions, I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to present my own conclusions without stating at length 
the grounds upon which they are based. To my mind, the fact 
that the experiment of internal improvements by States led to 
embarrassment in the local treasuries, is far from being conclusive 
against the policy of local ownership and management of inland 
highways of commerce. Thus every fact which shows that the 
period in which the experiment was made was peculiar and unfor- 
tunate for its success, is a palliating fact, and common fairness 
requires that the criticisms based upon such considerations should 
not be pressed beyond the period to which they apply. Failure in 
any undertaking, traceable to temporary causes, can never become 
the basis of a general criticism. A careful study of this period 
will show that the misfortunes of the States arose from a disregard 
of the most simple rules of public financiering. It was in the 
management of the loans that especial stupidity was shown,—a 
stupidity so exceptional that we cannot believe it would again 
occur should the States again be called upon to use their credit. 
The financial mismanagement was only equalled by that of indi- 
viduals in their private affairs, and in both cases is traceable 
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to that fatal optimism then reigning in regard to the efficiency 
of paper credits. Consider, for example, the following: Michi- 
gan, in the management of her debt, actually borrowed money 
on time. The full extent of her so-called repudiation was 
that she refused to pay, out of taxes, those bonds for which 
she received nothing, but which had been hypothecated by her 
agents with European bankers. Yet this affair of the bonds 
was what brought the people of Michigan to believe that their 
scheme of internal improvements was a failure, and which worked 
up the sentiment that called for the abandonment of the policy. 
My point is, that this sentiment was illogical at the time it sprang 
up, as is, also, the argument in favor of corporate management of 
highways based upon it, for, had men looked a little farther, they 
would have seen that, in general, the State administration was 
good. Its failure, so far as it was the fault of the Legislatures 
and not inherent in the spirit of the times, was in a matter easily 
remedied, and subject to strict control. 

But there is yet an additional reason why we cannot rely too 
strongly upon the experience of the States after 1830. This was 
a period of transition in commercial methods. Previous to 1830, 
all plans for inlarid commerce were based upon the idea of canals 
and wagon roads; but, about that time, thought was turned to the 
development of the railroad system. The changes actually intro- 
duced by railroads have been greater than any dared to imagine. 
They did not at once spring into perfect form, but gradually 
encroached upon wagon-roads and water-ways, until these were 
almost entirely abandoned. The consequence was, that many of 
the plans which contemplated them not only ceased to be remune- 
rative, but involved their projectors in disaster. So far, then, as 
the failure of the schemes of internal improvements arose from the 
fact that canals became useless because railroads proved in every 
way better, it is certainly illogical to claim that failure proves 
incompetency on the part of the State, for disappointment must 
have come in any case to those interested in water-ways. ‘This 
fact, as it appears to me, has not been taken adequately into con- 
sideration. Indeed, it is believed that the more carefully one 
studies this experiment of State management of public highways, 
the less strenuous will he be in his claim that it furnished an argu- 
ment against business management by the local governments. 

But, in the second place, it is necessary to inquire if the admin- 
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istration of the corporations, since they have assumed control over 
inland transportation, has been so conservative and just that the 
people may rest fairly satisfied with things as they are? The 
transportation business is one necessarily bound up with centrali- 
zation of power; can that power be safely left with the corpora- 
tions? Were this question longer an open question, the loss of 
strength to the States that results from their financial inability 
would not be the occasion of such grave apprehension. But the 
fact is, it is not necessary longer to argue this question before the 
people of the United States. Even conservative thinkers are 
anxiously inquiring what shall be done with the corporations. 
From papers not regarded as revolutionary, from the trend of 
court decisions, from the writings of publicists on questions touch- 
ing political philosophy, as also from the expressions of the self- 
styled anti-monopolist, it is possible to learn that there exists 
great fear of the excessive development of corporate powers. For 
my own part, I believe this fear to be well grounded. The actual 
workings of corporate control have been such that even though 
one accepts the doctrine of non-interference as the maxim to be 
in general followed, he must admit of an exception in the case of 
railroad management. The major premise of action is established 
in public sentiment: the business of inland commerce must, in 
some way, be brought under governmental control. The question 
open for discussion deals only with the proper method. Now it is 
in connection with this state of affairs that the subject here dis- 
cussed assumes importance. Suppose that control by commissions 
prove inadequate to the demands made upon them, and a step yet 
in advance appears to the people necessary ; what division of our 
complex government must take upon itself this function of direct 
management over inland transportation, a function that gives the 
governing body greater power over the governed than any other 
that can be mentioned? The States are in no position to do this ; 
as things are now, it must be the national government. This 
once accomplished and there is an end to the reality of popular 
government in this country. Say what men will, — there is an 
eternal difference between a Democratic Republic and a Republican 
Empire. Popular government means local government. Real 
power lies at the centre of administrative control, and nothing 
can take us so far from the idea of the fathers as to establish for 
domestic affairs the same concentration of management as they 
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established in foreign affairs. They wisely recognized the differ- 
ence, and it is the part of wisdom for us to maintain it. Yet con- 
sider in what a position it leavesus. To recognize the evils of too 
great a concentration of administrative power, is a guarantee to the 
corporations that they will not be interferred with except through 
restraining laws that do not restrain, for the States, the natural 
recipients of such powers are precluded by the fact that they have 
lost their financial standing. This condition of affairs is, at least, 
suggestive. 

It is not, however, the railroad question that I desire to bring 
into view, but rather to show what a misfortune has come to this 
country through the decadence of the financial standing of the 
States. It is an historic rule of universal application that, as 
countries become more populous and the social and industrial rela- 
tions more complex, the functions of government must necessarily 
extend to continually new objects. This rule holds good now in 
this country, and in consequence the question of the residence of 
the new powers becomes of importance. As a single example. 
The frequent recurrence of floods, the more rapid and marked 
alternation of drought and wet, the progress of farming toward 
the exhaustion of lands, and other signs, tell plainly that it will 
be soon necessary for this country to attend to the planting and 
caring for forests. This is something that corporations will not 
do, for the time of return is too remote from the first investments. 
It is a legitimate sphere for the employment of sovereign credit. 
Shall this be undertaken by the central government or the local 
government? To my mind there is but one answer. The States 
are the proper centres of this power, yet they have been driven 
from the possibility of such works by an over-solicitous people, 
frightened by one unfortunate venture. 

If the States would regain their lost sovereignty and again be- 
come important factors in the life of the Nation, there is but one 
path by which they may reach that goal. They must in some way 
recover their lost credit and regain their standing in the financial 
world. Without the control of money, all claim to sovereignty 
must ever remain an empty name. 
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Ill. WHAT MAKES THE RATE OF WAGES ? 
BY EDWARD ATKINSON, 

(Submitted and read in part Wednesday, September 9, 1884.) 
(All rights reserved.)* 


The phenomenal circulation, in England, of Henry George’s 
book, entitled ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” and the statement that it 
has already been translated into every civilized language, although 
it made little impression in the United States, draws attention to 
the fact that all other questions have become relatively insignifi- 
cant compared to the problems which relate to the distribution of 
wealth. The premises which Henry George assumes are without 
substantial foundation in fact, and his conclusions are, therefore, 
without warrant. The production of what constitutes wealth or 
welfare is no longer at issue. Modern science and modern instru- 
mentalities of production are adequate to produce what would suf- 
fice for a good subsistence for every man, woman and child in any 
and all countries. The whole question at issue is the distribution 
of this substance after it has been produced. Production and dis- 
tribution are but two phases of the same work. 

Land, capital, and labor are the three factors in production, but 
even when these three factors are worked in the most hearty codp- 
eration, the world is always within a year or less of starvation. 
The main question, therefore, is: How is the annual product dis- 
tributed? because it is upon the distribution of the annual product 
that subsistence depends, rather than upon the ownership of land 
or of the products of labor which have been saved in a concrete 
form, and which have become capital. The capital or labor saved 
in a concrete form never exceeds in value the sum of two or three 
years’ production, even in the richest State or Nation, and is more 
apt to be less than the product of a single year. 

In the work of production and of distribution, by far the largest 
portion of the people of the so-called civilized world work for 
wages in one form or another,—that is to say, they are at any 
given time in the position of the employed rather than that of 





* This treatise, with addenda, together with two essays by the same author, one 
on “‘ What is a Bank,” the other on the “ Railway, the Farmer, and the Public,” 
are about to be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the title of “ The Distribu- 
tion of Products, or the Mechanism and the Metaphysics of Exchange.” 
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employers. They change from one class to the other, according 
to their relative abilities or opportunities. It follows of necessity 
that the paramount question—the one which is of prime importance 
to the vast majority of the people of civilized lands, is, What 
makes the rate of wages? because it is by means of the money 
which they receive from their employers as wages, that their share 
of each year’s annual product is obtained and is measured. This 
being admitted, the practical question at once arises, are those 
who labor for wages receiving in each year a less and less propor- 
tion of the annual product, while capitalists are securing for them- 
selves a larger share, or the reverse? Are the rich growing richer, 
while the poor become poorer? or, are nations themselves becom- 
ing poorer as a whole, rich and poor alike securing a decreasing 
share of a decreasing and, perhaps, insufficient product? 

In treating this question, two definitions become necessary. 
What is production? It is not simply the primary process of 
bringing forth grain, timber, and metals in their crude form, from 
the field, the forest, or the mine; it is not simply carrying these 
products through the mill, the furnace, or the forge, into their sec- 
ondary form, called manufactures ; but the word must include alj 
that is indicated by its etymology—pro duco—pro-duce-ing—lead- 
ing forth and directing the forces of nature to the final use of, or 
consumption by, man. This covers distribution, as well as what 
is commonly called production. The word wages may, therefore, 
be defined so as to include all earnings of persons in the employ- 
ment of others. The larger part of the work, in many directions, 
being done by the piece, the wage is an uncertain quantity, varying 
with the skill and capacity of the laborer. In this treatise, the 
word wages will stand for the sum of money which is earned by 
factory operatives, farm laborers, machinists, mechanics, railroad 
employés, laborers, clerks, salesmen ; in fact, by each and every 
class of those who are employed by others in what is commonly 
called production or distribution ; those who agree in advance to 
work for a fixed payment, either by the piece or by the day, 
month, or year. 

The true wage which the workman seeks is the food, fuel, shel- 
ter, and other means of subsistence with which the sum of his 
wages will supply him. If we look to the derivation of the word 
itself, his wage is the measure of the expectation of subsistence, 
against which his labor is staked, wagered, or hazarded. It is not 
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customary to include the salaries of the clerical or administrative 
force, nor the payments which are made for purely mental work 
under this term, although they are of the same nature. For the 
purpose in hand, we will limit the application of the word wages to 
the sum of money earned by persons who engage in the actual 
work of producing or distributing material substances ; who either 
work with their hands or direct machinery to these ends; who are 
in the employment of other persons upon terms stipulated in ad- 
vance and who are subject to be discharged with or without notice, 
as the case may be, at the will of the employer. In this category 
will be found by far the largest portion of the people of this coun- 
try who are old enough to become wholly or in part self-support- 
ing. 

This great class consists in very large measure of persons who 
depend almost wholly upon their daily work for their daily bread,— 
whose accumulations are small,—slowly and painfully made or 
saved, and suflicient only to relieve them from the necessity of 
work for the last few years of old age, if perchance adequate for 
that without the aid of their children. The welfare of the vast 
majority of the people of this country, and of every other country, 
therefore, mainly depends upon the adequacy of the rate of their 
wages, and upon the purchasing power of the money in which their 
wages are paid. It follows that there can be no more important 
social question than the wage question,—none in which error will 
be more fatal. 

If, under the existing conditions of employer and employed,— 
of capitalist and laborer.—of wage-payer and wage-receiver,—in 
other words, if by way of competition the rich only grow richer 
because the poor grow poorer ;—if greater progress under present 
laws and customs is only consistent with greater poverty ;—if the 
profits of capital can only be increased by diminishing the wages 
of labor ;—if ** wealth accumulates” only when ‘‘ men decay,”— 
then Socialism may be justified, even Nihilism may be right; the 
capitalist may be the enemy of the laborer. If such is the truth, 
Henry George only goes half way in his remedy, when he merely 
proposes to nationalize or confiscate land. The remedy for these 
great apparent wrongs may, in such event, be found only in dyna- 
mite and the dagger. If even the change in institutions or in the 
title to land which can be secured by legislation is insufficient, then 
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‘Wendell Phillips hinted ; but even he dared not say so in his Phi 
Beta Kappa oration. The very existence of modern society is the 
major issue which is bound up in the simple and apparently minor 
question, ‘* What makes the rate of wages?” Compared with this 
all problems relating to the collection of revenue, the function of 
banks, the hours of labor, etc.. sink into relative insignificance. 
If the fundamental question is, What makes the rate of wages ?— 
these minor questions are merely the froth and turmoil upon the 
surface, which manifest to the eye and ear the great undercurrent 
that may rend modern society in twain. 

What are the facts? Upon the Continent of Europe, ancient 
forms of society, customs, laws, and institutions of many kinds, 
from which we in this country are substantially free, are being 
actually rent and destroyed, and the whole socialistic tendency of 
legislation at this time, in Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
elsewhere, is but an attempt to solve the apparently simple ques- 
tion, What makes the rate of wages, or of the earnings of those 
who depend upon their daily work to meet their daily wants? By 
socialistic tendency is meant such acts of legislation as the Land 
Acts relating to Ireland lately passed by the Parliament of Great 
Britain ; the acts for compulsory life or annuity insurance which 
have been proposed by Bismarck; the attempts which have been 
made in France to own and control the whole railway system, and 
to maintain national workshops ; and many other measures of like 
kind which have been either proposed or attempted in different 
parts of Europe. The issue is made more difficult by the existence 
of conditions in Europe to which we have nothing analogous. 
The question there is not only, What makes the rate of the wages 
of the ‘factory operative, the mechanic, or the artisan? but, What 
makes the rate of earnings of the Irish cottier, or the rack-rented 
farmer, or of the English tenant farmer working leased land; or 
of the French or German peasant confined to allotments which 
have been mainly established by the compulsory division of land 
on the Continent, and which have become so small by frequent 
subdivision that modern agricultural machinery cannot be applied 
to them in any great measure; on which the crops are therefore 
made by the exertion of the maximum amount of manual labor 
with the minimum of product per man? An example may be here 
cited of the vast difference, in different places, in the productive 
efficiency of one man, working one year. I cannot give the exact 
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measure per man in bushels of grain or barrels of flour, of foreign 
agriculture, but the German or French peasant makes but a very 
small crop, who, with arduous toil with the spade and hoe, plants 
a little strip of grain, harvesting it with the sickle, and thrashing 
it with the flail. Every one can conceive how small a quantity of 
grain must be the product under these conditions, yet these are 
the conditions under which a considerable, if not the larger portion, 
of the grain crops of Europe are made. 

On the other hand, let us consider an extreme example of the 
application of capital to great areas of land in this country. By 
division of labor and by the application of machinery upon the 
great farms of Dakota, such enormous abundance is secured that 
when we convert bushels of grain to the equivalent of one man’s 
work, working 300 days in one year, we find that in an average 
year, on land producing twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
5,500 to 5,600 bushels of wheat are made for each man’s work. 
Retaining enough for seed, this quantity suffices to make 1,000 
barrels of flour. It can be carried through the flour mill and put 
into barrels, including the labor of making the barrel, at the equiva- 
lent of one other man’s labor for one year; and at the ratio of the 
work done to each man employed upon the New York Central 
Railroad, the 4,500 bushels of wheat can be moved from far Dakota 
to a flour mill in Minnesota, and thence the 1,000 barrels of flour 
can be moved to the city of New York, and all the machinery of 
the farm, the mill, and the railroad can also be kept in repair at 
the equivalent of the labor of two more men; so that the mod- 
ern miracle is, that 1,000 barrels of flour, the annual ration of 
1,000 people, can be placed in the city of New York, from a point 
1,700 to 2,000 miles distant, with the exertion of the human labor 
equivalent to that of only four men, working one year in producing, 
milling, and moving the wheat. It can there be baked and dis- 
tributed by the work of three more persons ; so that seven persons 
serve one thousand with bread. 

Before we proceed further in the consideration of this and other 
related facts, let me say that there appears to be an almost unac- 
knowledged belief, even among well-read students, that the so- 
called principle which Malthus first propounded is true; or at least 
that it contains such an element of malignant truth, if one may use 
such an expression, that it is unpleasant to face it, lest one’s faith 
in the Power that makes for righteousness should be disturbed. If 
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the dogma of Malthus is true, that population tends to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, there is no escape from the 
conclusion that all our efforts at progress, so called, are worse than 
useless. For instance, when we attempt to save the life of children 
by the improved sewerage of our cities; when we provide pure 
water and better dwellings for the poor, when we teach sanitary 
science to enable each and every member of the community to at- 
tain better present conditions of comfort and welfare and a longer 
life ; we are merely building up our present prosperity in order that 
the adversity of a future day may affect a greater number of people. 
If population increases faster than the means of subsistence, the 
rate of wages must always tend to become a less and less propor- 
tion of a decreasing product, and their purchasing power must at 
last become so low as not to ensure even the necessary subsistence ; 
because there would not be substance enough to sustain life to be 
purchased by any wages which could be paid. In such a view of 
life all our humanitarian efforts are criminal if successful, because 
they cause a more rapid increase of population, and only hasten 
the evil day when, in spite of every effort or of any measure of in- 
telligence, our mother Earth will fail to provide for the wants of 
her children. They must then slay each other or die in myriads 
by famine and pestilence, in order that only the fittest may sur- 
vive. Even then, when those only have survived for whom there 
is enough for the moment, the evil cycle would begin once more 
and so go on forever. It is upon the seeming truth which is con- 
tained in this abhorrent and atheistic dogma that many false theo- 
ries have been presented, many bad acts of legislation have been 
justified, and that it has become a widespread conviction that there 
is a war, or constant struggle and antagonism between capital and 
labor,—between rich and poor. It seems to be the conviction of 
great masses of people that with ever increasing wealth there is 
and must be ever increasing poverty, and this formula is working 
in special places in the most active and pernicious manner at the 
present time. Again we may ask, what are the signs of the times? 
Russia struggling with Nihilism; Vienna under martial law, for 
fear of Socialism ; Germany and Austria dreading what may come 
when Bismarck dies; the commune of Paris kept down only by 
fear and bayonets; even England, gravely disturbed by a single 
book which attacks her land system, is coping with Irish destitu- 
tion by acts of Parliament which are but socialism disguised, and 
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which would be overruled, if enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, the moment they were presented to the Supreme 
Court. These dangers to the body politic are signs that the 
struggle for life has indeed become urgent among great masses of 
people in special and limited places. They indicate that even in 
the present day the horrors of the Reign of Terror might be re- 
peated ; that want is lawless; that hunger and destitution will in- 
cite to violence in any land; and they also prove that the more 
the attempt is made to suppress these dangers by force of arms, 
the greater the danger will become. It would be as dangerous to 
disband the armies of Europe as it is impossible to sustain them, 
because the habit cf government by force cannot be overcome ex- 
cept after many years. Yet, as I have said, in the world there is 
always enough. Production is ample to give good subsistence to 
every man, woman and child, especially in the civilized world, and 
the mechanism of distribution is also fairly adequate. The whole 
question is one of the method of distribution of each year’s product, 
and inasmuch as this distribution is mainly effected by way of the 
payment of wages, the paramount question is again presented : 


WHAT MAKES THE RATE OF WAGES ? 


If we glance again at the condition of the nations which have 
been=named, we cannot help observing, for instance, that Ger- 
many is poor in fact; the soil of large portions of her territory 
will barely sustain the people who dwell thereon, and although 
there has as yet been no absolute famine, the people of many 
parts of Germany are always on the very edge of want. We 
must therefore explain to ourselves the conditions of danger to 
which the best instructed people of Europe have been brought, by 
the consideration of other matters. The people of Germany must 
be subsisted either upon what her own soil will produce, or upon 
the food for which her own manufactures will exchange. Her 
own annual product, at its exchangeable value in money, must be 
the source of her own profits, wages, and taxes. When we utter 
the last word, may we not touch one secret of her poverty? There 
are money taxes and also blood taxes. One man in every twenty 
in Germany is a soldier in camp or barracks, and one other man 
in every other twenty must be employed in sustaining the idle 
soldier, while every man wastes a considerable part of his life in 
preparation for this destructive art and is liable to be called away 
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from productive work at a moment’s notice. Under such con- 
ditions, before either profits or wages can be paid to those who do 
the work, at least ten per cent. must be assigned to the wasteful 
and destructive, although generally passive war, which is the con- 
dition in which all the nations of Europe now exist. 

How is this army maintained? There is room enough elsewhere, 
and to spare, for Germany to relieve herself of the population 
which cannot live upon her soil, except on the edge of starvation ; 
there is room enough even in our own land, and here they would 
be welcome. But every German boy who reaches the age of 
eighteen is enrolled for service in the army at a future day, and if 
he dares leave the country after he is enrolled, he expatriates him- 
self, renders any property which may be devised to him liable to 
confiscation, and can never return, even though he may have 
become an American citizen, except at the risk of being treated 
as a deserter, and forced to render his three year’s service in camp 
or barracks. Under such conditions as these it follows that 
neither the poverty of Germany, France, Austria, Italy, nor any 
other country, can be attributed to any real antagonism between 
labor and capital, but must be attributed in part to the poverty of 
the soil, in part to artificial systems in the division of the land 
which are enforced by statute, and in part to privileges and to the 
burdens of standing armies of which we have no counterpart, 
These dangers to the body politic are but signs that the struggle 
for life has indeed become urgent among masses of people who 
number too many for the limited area in which they are, but where 
they are kept by force, the natural law of distribution by which 
they might spread themselves over the earth being obstructed. 
Much of this is done under the pretext that the right to property 
can only be permanently sustained by force, while the rights of 
man are denied. 

We may also observe that almost all modern dangers of war 
are dangers connected with the distribution of wealth, or from 
national jealousy in respect to commerce, which is but another 
name for the distribution of the annual product of the world. 
This jealousy is mainly caused by the continued prevalence of the 
false idea that in international commerce what one.nation gains 
another loses. Hence we find nations endeavoring to establish 
and maintain colonies, in order to control their commerce, at a 
cost to themselves of more than the whole commerce is worth. 
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No one fights today for a religious dogma, unless it be an Arab 
or a Sepoy. None are armed merely to maintain a dynasty. Itis 
the Chancellor rather than the Emperor on whose fate the Empire 
of Germany may depend. The question as to who shall control 
the Suez Canal endangers the peace of Europe, yet this canal is 
but a spout through which Europe exchanges clothing for food ; it 
is a mere instrumentality of distrubution. All modern questions 
of any importance relate to the means of subsistence ; the distri- 
bution of the means of subsistence is finally brought about by the 
payment of wages. The first question which England has met in 
endeavoring to promote good government in Egypt, is the debt 
incurred by a despotic power but imposed on the people who were 
oppressed. Whether the repudiation of such debts is not the first 
condition precedent to the common welfare of those upon whom 
the debt has been imposed without their consent, is one of the 
many questions about to be forced to an i‘sue in other covntries 
than Egypt. If one half the product of Egypt is absorbed by the 
debt, will the other half suffice even for subsistence? Can the 
sum of wages be more than what is left of her own produce? 
Must not the annual product of each country be the source of its 
own wages? 

As I have said, when we attempt to solve this question, ve find 
that there need be no fear of want because there is not enough for 
all. Enough there is, and to spare. he only question is, 
Where is it? Distribution is limited or restricted in part only by 
want of proper mechanism, ¢. e., by the lack of railways, the lack 
of ships, and the like; in part by legal obstruction, in part by 
national jealousies, but yet more by obstacles to free exchange, 
even where the mechanism suffices. I do not limit the term free 
exchange to the narrow question which is at issue between the 
advocates of free trade and protection; that is a minor question: 
I mean the obstacles to free exchange which are mainly caused by 
that ignorance and incapacity which stand in the way of mutual 
service, even among the people of the same country. The farmer 
of our own land may have his barns running over with the abund- 
ance of his product, and may desire a hundred things for which 
he would be willing to exchange; but if, on the other hand, those 
who desire to share his abundance are ignorant, incapable, or 
vicious, who cannot or will not work upon the things the farmer 
wants, there can be no mutual service; they may starve while his 
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crop decays. It is mainly the imperfect or restricted distribution 
of what there is ready for use, which is caused by the ignorance 
or incapacity of those who need it, that creates want in the midst 
of plenty, not only in Europe, but in the heart of the great cities 
of our own land. We waste enough in this country to support all 
our poor in luxury ; yet were we to give this excess to them in mere 
charity, what we waste, thus consumed, would forever convert the 
poor into paupers. Charity or alms-giving cannot remove pauper- 
ism; it may only increase it. The common laborer, so called, is 
the one who suffers most in times of depression ; and he usually 
is and remains a common laborer merely because neither his hand 
nor his head have been trained together so as to enable him to do 
work requiring skill, which kind of work is everywhere and at all 
times waiting to be one, and by doing which he might become 
entitled to a share of existing abundance. We are attempting, in 
this country, to cope with these problems by legislative methods. 
In Europe the attempt is made both by legislative methods and by 
force combined. Neither method can permanently succeed. 
Neither wealth, welfare, nor common subsistence can be perma- 
nently imposed from above, or instituted from without. Neither 
masses of men nor individual men can be permanently helped who 
cannot or will not help themselves. The final remedy for these 
wrongs can only come by the development of individual manhood 
from within. Individual intelligence and integrity, sustained by 
public justice, constitute the sole condition under which permanent 
prosperity can become the rule among men. Then life and liberty 
will be the only common factors, making for the welfare of each 
and all. It may be a far-off day, which none of us living may 
live to see, when this shall be accomplished; but the potential 
agency in promoting this end is the advancement of science. 

With the chemical or physiological question which underlies the 
abhorrent dogma of Malthus, I may not attempt to deal. Sub- 
sistence is but a conversion of forces—a chemical process ; whether 





or not the proportion of force or energy which constitutes material 
life, and which takes the form of the body in which man lives 
awhile on this earth, may find a limit without recourse to war, 
pestilence, or famine to check its undue development, is not yet a 
practical question. When it arises, it may be time enough to 
meet it, in some far away period. 

The absurdity of the attempt, as yet, to measure the power of 
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subsistence and to declare it to be limited can be demonstrated in 
two or three simple ways suitable to the use of a statistician like 
myself: First, no man yet knows the productive capacity of a 
single acre of land anywhere in respect to food. Second, the 
whole existing population of the globe, estimated at 1,400,000,000 
persons, could find comfortable standing-room within the limits of 
a field ten miles square. In a field twenty miles square they could 
all be seated, and by the use of telephones in sufficient number 
they could all be addressed by a single speaker. Third, the aver- 
age crop of wheat in the United States and Canada would give one 
person in every twenty of the population of the globe a barrel of 
flour in each year, with enough to spare for seed; the land capable 
of producing wheat is not occupied to anything like one-twentieth 
of its extent. We can raise grain enough on a small part of the 
territory of the United States to feed the world. ‘The great Amer- 
ican desert has gradually disappeared. The ‘‘ bad lands” of Mon- 
tana prove to be the best grazing ground of the Northwest, and 
in the heart of the Eastern States the mountain section of the 
South waits for a population equal to that of Great Britain, who 
can there find potentialities in agriculture or in mining equal to 
those of any similar area on this or any other continent. As yet, 
therefore, the doctrine of Malthus has found only a limited appli- 
cation, where some local or temporary congestion of human force 
has gathered. As I have said, in the world there is somewhere 
and always enough. The only question is, Where is it? When 
found, the next question arises, How to get it. 

The first method which obtained in the world, was to grab it— 
the age of force. The second method was to give it—the era of 
conqueror and conquered, of master and slave, of lord and vassal, 
of giver and taker, not of employer and wage-earner. The third 
method is to exchange for it. Under this third method commerce 
has arisen, men have become sorted as capitalists and laborers, as 
employers and employed, as wage-payers and wage-receivers ; 
service for service is the common rule of life; the exchange of 
product for product is the practice of commerce. All States have, 
or may become interdependent and then ‘‘the ships that pass 
between this land and that will be like the shuttle of the loom, 
weaving the web of concord among the nations.” And again we 
meet the apparently simple question, What makes the rate of 
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wages by which the greater part of these services are measured 
and under which the greater part of the distribution is effected ? 

I have had but little time for the reading of books or the consid- 
eration of theories of wages ; but I believe we must pass from the 
English orthodox system of political economy to France, in order 
to find the first true statement of the relations of the wage-receiver 
and the wage-payer, of employer and employed, of laborer and 
capitalist, or of labor and capital. Many years ago a single 
phrase in Bastiat’s ‘‘ Harmonies of Political Economy” became 
engraved upon my mind, and by its application I have been ena- 
bled to observe the phenomena of wages in the course of my busi- 
ness life with much clearer insight. It is this: ‘‘In proportion to 
the increase of capital, the absolute share of the total product falling 
to the capitalist is augmented, but his relative share is diminished ; 
while on the contrary, the share of the laborer is increased both abso- 
lutely and relatively.” 

Among English writers, Thornton exposed the fallacy of the old 
wage-fund theory, the theory that all wages are paid out of a fund 
of capital previously accumulated and will be high or low as the 
ratio of that fund may be great or small, in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons employed. Professor Cairnes propounded the true 
theory of wages in one of his latest books, in terms so nearly 
identical with some of those which the writer has used in this 
treatise, that the writer would have suspected himself of uncon- 
scious plagiarism had he not found his own records antedating the 
unpublished works of Professor Cairnes on this subject. In this 
country, Professor Francis A. Walker has presented the true 
theory of wages in the most effective manner, and has probably 
done more than any other writer to clear the subject of obscurity. 
It has been a matter of great satisfaction to me, that my practical 
observations are so fully consistent with the theories of these 
authors. Giving due credit to all these writers, my own conclu- 
sions have been based almost wholly upon facts and deductions 
from business experience rather than from books, although my 
attention was first attracted and a direction was given to my 
observations by the paragraph which I have quoted from Bastiat. 

The two forces that are engaged in the production of the sub- 
stances which constitute food, fuel, means of shelter, or the mate- 
rials which may be converted into additional capital, are of course, 
labor and capital. Land itself is but an instrument, being useless 
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and valueless unless labor and capital are employed upon it. By 
the codperation of these two forces, an annual product is made. 
The true function of capital is that of force put to use in order to 
increase production, rather than a substance to be immediately 
divided and consumed. 

Fixed capital, so called, although the name is hardly a suitable 
one, may be likened to the foundation, boiler and engine, and 
quick capital to the fuel with which the boiler is supplied: the one 
is very slowly, the other very quickly consumed, yet neither works 
directly to the subsistence of men, but indirectly both work to the 
vast increase of the actual substances with which men are fed, 
clothed and sheltered; these substances constitute the annual 
product which is divided among them. The term annual fits the 
case, because the year represents the course of the four seasons 
and the succession of crops. A small part of each year’s annual 
product, commonly called ‘‘ quick” or ‘‘ active capital,” must be 
carried over to start the next year’s work upon, as a small part of 
last year’s product had been brought over to start this year’s work 
upon; one proportion balancing the other. The fixed capital 
seldom exceeds in value two year’s production. It therefore fol- 
lows that all profits, all wages, all taxes, in fact all consumption 
whereby existence is maintained, must be substantially drawn 
from each year’s product; it is therefore in the division of 
these substances produced within the year, that true profits and 
real wages are to be found. But, in order that this product may 
be distributed and consumed, since no man lives, economically 
speaking, for himself alone, the various products of the year must 
all be exchanged, by purchase and sale, and the.ofore must all be 
measured in and reduced to terms of money,—except that part of 
the annual product which is consumed upon the farm by the farmer 
and his family without being sold. With this exception, it there- 
fore follows, that substantially the whole product of each year 
must be converted into terms of money. I think it escapes com- 
mon observation, that in all departments of industry, except agri- 
culture, few men now produce anything which they use themselves ; 
and even in farmers’ families, domestic consumption is now limited 
to a small part of the farm product; all else is procured by ex- 
change ; all men are interdependent. The sum of money repre- 
sented by this conversion is and must be vastly greater than the 
sum of real or actual money which is used as the instrument of ex- 
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change, hence the necessity for true money. The greenback falla- 
cy can only deceive those who fail to comprehend the function of 
money. Inconvertible paper money is a fraud, and the burthen of 
proof rests upon its advocates to justify the honesty of their inten- 
tions by the weakness of their intellects. In this process of con- 
version into terms of money by way of purchase and sale, a part 
of the value of the annual product is sorted on the one side as 
profit, rent, interest, or by whatever name the share of the owner 
of capital may be designated ; and, on the other side, another and 
vastly greater part constitutes the share of those who do the work, 
and is named wages. In the subdivision of this latter share into 
individual parts, the rate of each person’s wage is established in 
terms of money. 

It would not be consistent with the general purpose of this 
treatise to attempt at this point to give precise details in respect 
to the value of the annual product of a normal year in money. 
The general conclusion at which I have arrived is, that in the year 
1880, the census year, when the population of the United States 
numbered a little over 50,000,000, the annual product had a value 
of nearly or quite $10,000,000,000 at the points of final consump- 
tion, including, at market prices, that portion which was consumed 
upon the farm, but which was never sold. Omitting that consumed 
upon the farm, it was about $9,000,000,000. What portion of 
this product constitutes the average share of the capitalist at the 
present time cannot be substantially proved. In a normal year, 
under normal conditions, I am of the profound conviction that not 
exceeding ten per cent. can be set aside as either rent, interest, 
profit, or savings; and that nine-tenths constitutes the share of the 
laborer, which, by subdivision, becomes expressed in terms of 
personal wages. . 

During recent years, the increased efficiency of the railway ser- 
vice, and the consequent elimination of two-thirds of the cost of 
distributing commodities in bulk, has undoubtedly augmented for 
a time the amount falling to the capitalist, but without in any 
measure reducing the amount previously falling to the lavorer; on 
the contrary, greatly promoting the laborer’s interest as well as 
that of the capitalist. 

The great fortunes of the railway magnates (aside from one or 
two conspicuous and notorious thieves who have stolen franchises 
and defrauded their stockholders) have consisted of but a small 
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portion of what they have saved to the community. The main 
work of railway capitalists has been to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion; their true function ought not to be prejudiced by the fact 
that a judge of one of the courts of a neighboring State was im- 
peached and disqualified from holding any office of trust or honor 
for ‘* corrupt practices” with a notorious railway official. The 
corrupt judge is dead—the corruptor of the judge still lives a base 
and dishonored life, probably continuing to exist physically be- 
cause he is mentally and morally incapable of conceiving the tur- 
pitude of his existence or of feeling the loathing and contempt of 
the community. But even the railways which he has constructed 
will continue to serve some useful purpose after the corruption 
which he has engendered has been buried with him in a nameless 
grave. 

In treating this question of the rate of wages, it must be kept in 
mind constantly that money is but the instrument of exchange, 
that real wages are what the money will buy, and there cannot be 
more real wages than the whole product, less the share of capital. 
If, then, we can even approximate the value of the product and di- 
vide by the known number of persons employed, we then approxi- 
mate the annual measure or average rate of wages in terms of 
money. 

At the risk of repetition, this point must be further considered. 


VALUE AND DISTRIBUTION OF OUR NATIONAL PRODUCT. 


The population of the United States, in the census year, con- 
sisted of a little over fifty million persons, or about ten million 
families of five each. Substantially one in every three was en- 
gaged in some kind of gainful occupation. Agriculture was and 
is the leading occupation. Upon small farms, a large portion of 
the produce is consumed by the farmer, his family, and his labor- 
ers. Upon large farms, the greater part of the produce is sold. 
In the families of country mechanics, much preductive work is 
done whicli in cities is procured by purchase. We can only ap- 
proximate in a general way the value of the domestic consumption. 
If one-tenth of the consumption of the country is of the nature of 
purely domestic production and consumption, which is never con- 
verted into terms of money by purchase and sale, the total sum 
which would represent such domestic consumption would be $20 
to each person, $100 to each family, or $1,000,000,000 total value. 
Of this the census enumerator would find no trace in the figures of 
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commerce. ‘This is a large estimate, undoubtedly, of the domestic 
consumption of articles which might be or might have been pro- 
cured by purchase, but which were in fact produced and consumed 
without purchase or sale. The remainder of the annual product, 
at whatever sum of money it may be finally valued when sold for 
the last time and distributed for final consumption, constitutes the 
value of the product converted into terms of money, from which 
sum all money profits, all money wages, and all money taxes must 
be derived. There can be no other source. Each bargain fora 
sale or a purchase is and must be made in terms of money. The 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the shopkeeper take their toll of 
profit in money, notin kind. The assessor levies a tax payable 
in money. When this tax is levied upon a producer or a distribu- 
tor, it is charged to the cost of the business, and is thus distributed 
among those who buy the goods for consumption. The laborer re- 
ceives his wages in money, seldom in kind, except the farm laborer ; 
he then converts his money into his share of the annual product by 
the consumption of which he sustains life. The total sum of 
money which represents the value of all that is produced, at its 
point of final consumption, is and must be the final measure of 
that part of the annual product which is bought and sold. ‘There- 
fore, all profits, wages, and taxes constitute a portion of this lump 
sum; in order to ascertain what the rate of profit, the rate of tax. 
ation, or the rate of wages may be, we must ascertain what this 
lump sum is, and how it is divided. On the other hand, by ascer- 
taining what the total sum of taxes, the sum of all wages, and 
the sum of all profits may be, we can again approximate the total 
value of the annual product. No absolute results can be reached 
by either method, but approximate results can be fairly set off, one 
against the other. ‘This is what the writer has endeavored to do. 

The principle which I have attempted to sustain in this treatise 
may be considered without any regard to its application to the 
existing figures of the present date. I have given these figures, 
however, in the way of illustration. 

The principle might be stated in algebraic symbols. For in. 
stance, given the qvestion, ‘‘ What is the value of the annual 
product of the year 1884?” it would consist of the following 
elements: First, the wear or consumption of fixed capital pre- 
viously accumulated ; the proportion of the quick capital or product 
of the year 1883, brought over to and consumed in the year 1884, 
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in order to begin work. Let these two elements be called a. To 
them would be added the actual product of the year. Let this be 
called 6. From this product a certain proportion would be carried 
over to begin the work of the year 1885. Let this be called ¢ 
The formula could then be stated in the following terms:* 
a+ b—c =2, the annual product which is subject to subdivision 
and to consumption. 

Let profits be called d, sum of all wages e, persons engaged in 
gainful occupation for a given rate of wages f, and the average 
rate of wages 7. The complete formula would then be as follows: 


a+b—c=2 
e—d=e——f=i 


If ¢ be the average of all there is, one wage earner will earn less, 
another more, according to relative capacity and opportunity, and 
by competition each with the other; but these earnings, differing 
each with the other, will be absolutely within the limit of i, while 7 
itself will annually stand for an increasing share of an increasing 
product, if my premises are sustained. 

In a computation of what makes the total accumulated wealth of 
the United States, which was made by the Census Department, one 
half the value of the product of mines, oil wells, and the like, was 
taken as being on hand at a given time, constituting a part of the 
accumulated wealth, together with three-fourths of the annual 
product of agriculture and manufacturing. Working from these 
data, it appears that the census estimate of the value of the annual 
product of the United States for the census year was from $8,200,- 
000,000, to $8,500,000,000, not including domestic consumption. 
‘There appears to be no actual computation of the value of the 
annual product in the census, but the figures used in the computa- 
tion of wealth yield these approximate results. The writer had 
reached his own conclusions by very different methods from those 
used by the Census Department, and had satisfied himself that if 
there be added to that part of the annual product which is sold, 
and which is, therefore, reduced to terms of price in money in the 
markets of the world, the domestic consumption upon farms and 
in families, the total value of the annual product would not exceed 
$10,000,000,000 in the census year, at the retail prices for fina] 
consumption. If the census estimate be divided by the popu- 
lation of substantially 50,000,000 people, we reach $160 to $170 
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per year as the sum representing the average annual product 
for each person, or a fraction less than forty-four to forty- 
seven cents per day for 365 days. That is to say, when the 
products or services of each person were brought into compe- 
tition in the markets of the world, the money value of the entire 
commercial product in the census year was measured by the 
average sum of forty-four to forty-seven cents’ worth to each 
person. My own computation gives a little under $200 to each 
person, including the domestic consumption of farmers, or a little 
under fifty-five cents’ worth per day. That is to say, the average 
product of each person may be estimated by any one who will go 
into the market, hire shelter, procure food and clothing, and save 
something out of what fifty-five cents a day will pay for each 
member of a family. If no more is produced, no more can be 
had. What there is may be bought and sold ten times over; it 
only wastes a little each time; it does not increase. Paper may 
be substituted for true money, and the rate of paper wages may be 
apparently doubled, but then it will take $1.10 in paper¢o buy 
what fifty-five cents gold now buys. There cannot be any more 
shelter, food, fuel and clothing sold than there is produced, and 
the value in money of all that there is produced is the final measure 
of all profits and wages. ‘The subdivision of all there is produced, 
therefore, makes the rates of both profits and wages. 

If, again, we call $1,000,000,000 the domestic consumption, and 
value the saleable portion at $9,000,000,000, and then divide by the 
whole number of persons who are engaged in all gainful occupa- 
tions of every name and nature, to wit, 17,392,099, we reach an 
average of $523 as the annual measure of the productive services 
of each person thus engaged in useful work, cach one at work sus- 
taining two others. ‘This computation may be proved to be sub- 
stantially correct by a comparison with the actual wages or earn- 
ings of all classes, which were treated separately in the census, 
giving due consideration and applying judgment to the relative 
value of the work done. 


It may, therefore, be assumed that the average value of the 
gross product of each person who was engaged in any lucrative or 
productive employment in the United States in 1880, can be fairly 
established in the census year at a sum closely approximating $523. 
If such is the measure in money of all that was produced, then all 
wages, profits, taxes, and all savings or additions to capital must 
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have been de1ived from suchasum. There can be no other source 
for either, unless the country incurred a foreign debt, which it did 
pot in any great measure. It paid more debt in the census year 
than it incurred. 

If such is the gross sum, let us see what the net sum free from 
taxes may have been. In the same census, the gross sum of all 
National, State, county, and municipal taxation, was computed in 
round figures at over $700,000,000, or nearly eight per cent. of 
the value of the total commercial product. If we apply this rate 
to the average share of the product which fell to each person who 
was occupied in gainful occupation, we reach the following result : 
Gross product, $523 ; deduct 8 per cent. for taxation, $41.84; net 
share of the annual product, free of taxes, valued at $481. Now 
it will be apparent if only one in 2.93 persons is employed in 
gainful or productive occupations, then 2.93 persons must be sub- 
sisted upon what $481 per year, or $1.32 per day will purchase, 
or 45 cents worth to each person; if it be considered also that 
from this sum must be set aside profits or additions to capital 
which take precedence of wages or earnings, then it will at once 
appear that by far the larger part of each year’s product must be 
consumed ; that is to say it must enter into the cost of production. 
In point of fact each year’s work barely suffices for each year’s 
wants, and but little can be saved or added to capital because it is 
evident at a moment’s consideration that not much can be saved 
out of what 45 cents will buy for each person each day. There is 
no absolute method of determining the exact proportion of the 
annual product which can be set aside as profit or addition to capi- 
tal, nor of ascertaining that part which constitutes the actual 
wages or earnings. All that can be said is this: If 10 per cent. 
of the gross product can be set aside in a normal year, for the 
maintenance or increase of capital, that is to say, $48.18, out of 
each person’s net share of the whole, then the average rate of 
wages or earnings of all the people of this country engaged in 
gainful occupation, is at the rate of $433.62 per annum, $1.19 
per day or $1.44 per working day. This result, again, fairly 
approximates to the disclosure of the census, if it be compared 
with the specific ascertained earnings of persons engaged in 
special branches of industry. If anything, it is a large estimate 
rather than a small one. 

If the foregoing premises be admitted, it follows of necessity 
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that so far as those who work for wages are concerned, the rela- 
tive or proportionate rate which each one or each class may receive 
cannot be in any very large measure affected by the sum which is 
set aside as profit or increase of capital, but must be mainly affected 
by the competition of laborer with laborer and will be finally deter- 
mined by the relative efficiency of each person within the limit of 
the average proportion which his class receives out of the annual 
product. That is to say, the relative condition of each class of 
laborers must be determined by the variation from a standard or 
average which is determined by the quantity and price of the 
aggregate product of that class, 7. e., in that special branch of 
industry. The general rate of wages can therefore only be raised 
by an increase of product coupled with a wider market commen- 
surate with such increase, so that the price may be maintained. 
Absolute wages may be increased although the rate in money may 
not, by an increase in product, accompanied by a decrease in the 
price, so the same or a less rate of wages may buy more com- 
modities. The gross product may be increased by two methods 
only ; first, by the intelligent use of the increase of capital; and 
second, by the more intelligent codperation of labor with capital. 
Contention or antagonism can only result in diminished rates both 
of profits and of wages. Prices and rates of wages can only be 
maintained by enlarging the market as labor becomes more effec- 
tive and a greater quantity of things is produced by a decreasing 
number of persons. When a greater quantity of any given 
product is made by an improvement in machinery or a new inven- 
tion, and men who have before been employed in that art are no 
longer wanted—then a wider market must be found for products 
which remain within their capacity to produce. Hence those 
nations which apply machinery in greatest measure, and thus 
increase the quantity of their product while diminishing the cost 
as well as the number of persons employed, possess the greatest 
power of competition in supplying other nations in which arts are 
mainly handicrafts. For instance, England and the United States 
compete with each other in supplying China with a portion of the 
cotton fabrics needed by the Chinese; (supplying perhaps ten per 
cent. of the cotton fabrics which are consumed in China) in 
exchange for tea, silk, etc., ete. ‘The cultivation and preparation 
of tea and silk being of necessity handicrafts, this exchange would 
occur even if no climatic condition entered into the case. The 
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exchange of fabrics made by machinery for tea and silk, yields 
each nation what it needs with the least effort, although the 
quantity of labor varies greatly. 

It therefore follows that the power to control commerce with 
the non-machinery using races, who constitute more than three- 
fourths of the population of the globe, rests with that nation 
which applies machinery most effectively to the greatest natural 
resources, and whose product is least diverted from being applied 
to profits and wages by destructive taxation, such as the support 
of a great standing army or costly navy. 

The invention of machinery creates commerce. If we revert 
to the former conditions of life in different sections of the United 
States, may we not find an explanation of the vast increase in 
the domestic commerce of the country, in the greater interdepend- 
ence of each section of the country upon each other section, as 
well as in the greater interdependence of individuals upon each 
other. Exchanges of product for product have widened and 
increased, perhaps in greater measure than the aggregate product 
itself. If we recall the conditions of life of the New England 
farmers and artizans in the early part of the century, a very small 
money income sufficed them, because they lived mainly upon what 
they produced themselves, and because many of their exchanges 
were made without the intervention of any muney. They swopped 
or bartered services in the erection of their dwellings and in har- 
vesting; they raised, spun, and wove their own wool; ] they 
packed their own pork ; they raised their own corn and paid for 
grinding it by a toll in kind; they cut their own fuel. These 
primitive conditions can even now be observed in the mountain 
sections of the Southern States. But even under such conditions, 
the consumption of food and fuel by each person may not have 
varied greatly in quantity or weight from that of the present time. 
It differed greatly in kind and quality, and also in the method by 
which it was attained; but the quantity of food in ounces, which 
is the final standard, cannot greatly vary in one period as compared 
to another. We waste a great deal more now than we did in those 
early days, but our actual consumption of food per person cannot 
have increased in any very large measure. In the primitive days, 
under these primitive methods, the labor was so arduous and the 
hours of work were so continuous that only the strongest survived. 
The figures representing commerce were very small, and when 
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wages were paid at all, they were at very low rates for long hours 
of merely manual labor. Under the modern method of extreme 
subdivision, and the application of adequate machinery, 7. e., 
capital, the labor is less toilsome, the hours of work are shorter, 
the weakest can find something to do, each serves the other, and 
in the process of manifold exchanges, the figures representing 
commerce rise to almost incomprehensible millions ; yet the actual 
quantity consumed, as I have said before, may not have varied in 
any great measure, so far as food and fuel are concerned. So far 
as clothing is concerned, production and consumption have 
increased enormously. 

The end of all this vast system of exchange is, however, that, 
in one way or another, each person may secure about three pounds 
of food per day, a few yards of cotton or woolen cloth each year, 
two or three tons of coal or five or six cords of wood a year, anda 
given number of cubic feet of space sheltered by a roof. They 
needed as much per person of the absolute necessaries of life fifty 
or a hundred years since as they do now, but they obtained them 
only by working twice or thrice as hard. They were more inde- 
pendent, less interdependent. There was far less capital, and 
much more arduous and excessive labor. The conditions of life 
were more equal, but it was the equality of sordid, continuous, 
excessive manual labor, aided neither by the factory nor by the 
railroad ; neither by the more modern inventions of the masters of 
science, nor by the administrative and organizing power of the 
great capitalists, without whose potential work all modern progress 
would have been substantially impossible. The fortunes which 
those great directors of industry have made for themselves bear 
but the proportion of a small fraction to the labor which they 
have saved their fellow-men. 

I will repeat again what I have said before: the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt may be taken as an example of a communist in a true 
sense. He was the greatest communist of his age. He consoli- 
dated and perfected the railroad service in such a way that a year’s 
supply of meat and bread can be moved one thousand miles, from 
the western prairies to the eastern workshops, at the measure of 
cost of a single day’s wages of a mechanic or artisan in Massachu- 
setts—that is to say, if the mechanic or artisan of the East will 
give up one holiday in a year, he removes one thousand miles of 
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distance between himself and the main source of his supply of 
necessary food." 





1 I have cited the late Cornelius Vanderbilt as the great communist of his age for 
the reason that he may be said to have first invented the consolidation of a through 
line of railway from the prairies of the West to the markets of the East, with a con- 
sequent reduction in the cost of bread and meat to the dense population of the 
Atlantic seaboard. By this consolidation and effective service, one thousand miles 
of distance has been substantially overcome at such a small cost as to have rendered 
the choice of position, at any point within that range, a matter of so little moment 
in respect to the supply of Western food as to be practically out of consideration. 
For instance, the value of the product of five hundred operatives in a coarse cotton 
factory in Massachusetts is over one million dollars per year—all the western flour 
and meat which these operatives need in a year can be moved from Chicago to Lowell 
at a cost of $600, and sometimes for less. 

It is sometimes urged that such great fortunes as that of Vanderbilt and a few 
others are against the public interest, and that some method ought to be devised for 
limiting their accumulation, This ungrounded prejudice has mainly arisen from the 
jealousy rightly caused by the great fortunes which were accumulated by expert 
gamblers under the malignant system of the greenback or legal-tender paper money 
before these notes had been made redeemable in gold coin. 

Itis very true that the most of the fortunes which were made out of the fluctua- 
tions of the currency were speedily lost, but the foundations of a portion of the most 
conspicuous existing fortunes were laid under these bad conditions. 

It is hoped, and may be believed, that the advocates of paper money will never 
again be enabled to impose such a malignant instrument of fraud upon the com- 
munity. 

Other fortunes which rightly excite jealousy, and which might, perhaps, have 
been prevented by legal measures, are those which have been made by fraud and by 
the abuse of trust in corporations on the part of a very few conspicuous or notorious 
railway promoters and speculators. They need not be named because, fortunately 
for the welfare of the community, the number of persons who have successfully 
stolen the property of those who trusted them is very limited; hardly more than one 
name will come to the mind of any person as the chief exponent of this nefarious 
class at the present time. 

But in regard to such persons it may be said that they are in the nature of mon- 
strosities; they are the spawn of a corrupt period; in one way or another, the man 
who corrupts a court will be abated in some way as a public nuisance, if death does 
fortunately remove him, or ruin overtake him. 

The great fortunes of those who have fairly earned them by their capacity to 
direct and use great masses of capital in the most efficient way, cannot be a subject 
of jealousy, suspicion or distrust. As well might large steam engines be a cause of 
distrust and a clamor be raised for the substitution of a number of little ones. 

I have endeavored to show how both the rate of wages and the purchasing power 
of the wages depend wholly upon the abundance, ready distribution, and quick sale 
of the joint product of capital and labor. 

It is now constantly affirmed by certain enthusiasts and sentimentalists, who are 
sustained by cranks and demagogues, that, inasmuch as all production rests ulti- 
mately upon labor, therefore laborers are entitled to the first consideration and the 
remuneration of capital ought equitably to be subjected to the prior claims of labor. 

This extreme position is the exact reverse of the conception of the relations of 
labor and capital which prevailed during the first half of the present century, when 
the science of political economy first became a matter of realstudy. At that time 
capital received the first consideration and labor was deemed subordinate, or sub- 
ject, we might say, to capital. One extreme position is as utterly false as the other; 
both are mischievous; but, if injustice is done in either directicn, it is the laborer 
who suffers most and the capitalist who suffers least. Perhaps the greatest measure 
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Having attempted to estimate the main factors which determine 
the general or average rate of wages at a given time, we may now 
consider the subdivision or the forces which affect the subdivision 
of the true wages fund. Why is the average rate of wages in a 
given occupation two dollars a day in one place, and one dollar a 


of suffering to laborers who are nominally free will be caused when capital and 
capitalists are subjected to unjust restrictions and injudicious discrimination. 

The main purpose of this treatise has been to bring into most conspicuous view the 
great fact that capital is a force which may be applied to the increase of production 
and which promotes ubundance in the greatest measure; but that it is not a sub- 
stance to be divided, on the division of which the wages of the laborers depend. 

Now, every great force requires the most intelligent and careful direction; the 
greater the force, the greater the measure of intelligence and care required. For 
instance, since the introduction of the steam-engine, or the application of gunpowder 
to the purposes of mining, no force has been applied with such general benefit to 
humanity as the railroad, whereby the products of the richest sections of the world’s 
surface are distributed over the widest area. 

So long as the railway service between the East and West constituted detached 
sections, several of which existed between Albany and Buffalo, as well as elsewhere 
between New York and Chicago—each section being worked under a different 
administration more or less effective—the general service was ineffective and costly. 

It required a man of positive genius in the use of capital and of the greatest 
administrative power to bring into effect the consolidation of this single line. 

It matters not what the motive of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt may have been. 
It matters not what may have been the motives of those who consolidated that most 
wonderful organization of all, the Pennsylvania system of railways. It matters not 
What may have been the motives of those who have laid out the several great sys- 
tems which are scattered over the country since Vanberbilt set the example and led 
the way. The general result of all this work has been a reduction of the railway 
charge for moving merchandise throughout the United States to the lowest possible 
point consistent with leaving any incentive of profit sufficient to induce the great 
masters of the subject to continue their work. 

‘This work is not that of the laborer in the sense in which that word is used by so- 
called labor reformers. It is not labor in the common acceptation of the term, yet it 
is an effort of the human mind of such a quality that except capital had thus come 
under the control of these men all the efforts of laborers would have utterly failed to 
promote the general welfare. The farmers of the West would have “smothered in 
their own grease,” and would have continued to burn their Indian corn for fuel, 
while the workman of the East might have starved or would have been compelled to 
labor long and arduously on the sterile soil of New England, in order to obtain a 
mere subsistence. 

The true function of capital and the capitalists is of the utmost beneficence. It 
cannot be exerted in the present condition of the world except by the ownership of 
land and of capital, subject to the limitations and to the duties which are implied by 
existing laws. That the relations of labor and capital may be measurably changed 
and perhaps improved by changes in legislation, especially in respect to taxation, may 
not be denied; but the fundamental principles of individual ownership, subject only 
to the right of eminent domain and to the payment of taxes, are essential to that 
abundant production and ready distribution which makes for the general welfare. 

As human nature is now constituted the individual control of capital is essential to 
its adequate use. Corporations are of the nature of artificial persons, and even they 
never succeed unless there is some one man capable of becoming the head or chief 
officer, sustained by as many able assistants as the case requires. 

Even the successful co-operative shops in Great Britain exert the closest competi- 
tion in purchasing their goods and pay very high sa!aries to thuse who dv this part 
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day in another, within the same country at the same time? Or, 
why has the rate of wages in the same place been one dollar a day 
at one period, and two dollars a day at another, at different times? 
Third, why is it that one true dollar will buy more in one place 
than two true.dollars will buy in another? Why do absolute wages 
vary, as thev do and have varied, in such proportions as are indi- 
cated by the rates in money? And why do the rates of wages 
vary even when the prices of commodities are the same? In reply 
to such questions as these we are often answered with the orthodox 
expression: ‘* Supply and demand determine such points.” But 
this is no conclusive answer until we know under what law the 
supply has been assured, and under what law the demand exists. 
These terms, supply and demand, are commonly used as if each 
were absolutely certain to induce the other; but such is far from 
being the truth, except it may be after a long interval of time. 
Capital may become so effective, by the improvement of the ma- 
chinery in which it consists, that a few laborers may be able to 
supply an article of the utmost necessity in such rapid and ex- 
cessive measure as to keep the quantity beyond the purchasing ca- 
pacity of those who need it; the need may exist, but the demand 
—that is to say, the purchasing capacity—is limited not only by 
outside conditions, but by personal mental capacity and manual 
ability of consumers. We may assume, for instance, a community 
consisting of cotton growers, who raise and pick cotton as a handi- 
craft, and of cotton spinners and weavers who have, also, spun and 
woven the cotton fibre as a handicraft upon spinning wheels and 
hand-looms. These two classes now exist side by side in the 
mountain sections of the South. Up to a given date these two 
sets of persons may have exchanged services with each other in the 
ratio of one spinner and one weaver to four growers of cotton ; or, 
in order that we may be able to eliminate those who are displaced 
by an improvement in machinery, we will assume greater numbers ; 
say in the ratio of one hundred spinners and weavers to four hun- 
dred growers. But suddenly capital, in the form of a cotton fac- 





of their work—else they would surely fail. Every co-operative factory is under the 
personal control of a well-paid superintendent. 

** The tools to him who can use them.” Capital is a tool which cannot be used ex- 
cept to the mutual benefit of capitalist and laborer. Service for service is its neces- 
sary law—the only open question is the ratio which each service bears to the other, 
and, if my observations are sustained, the law of competition is that the ratio of 
profits diminishes while the rate of wages steadily increases. 
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tory, takes the place of hand spinning and hand weaving ; the ca- 
pacity of a single person operating the machinery of a modern 
factory being sixty to one hundred fold the capacity of a hand 
worker, and the outside market for the cotton fabric being only 
among the cotton growers, one hand in the factory exchanges with 
them, taking their cotton and furnishing them with cloth, and 
ninety-nine hand spinners and weavers are displaced. ‘They may 
know no other art. They demand cotton fabrics to cover their 
nakedness, but they can no longer exchange cloth for cotton. The 
cotton growers may be able to increase their product in some 
measure, but they cannot or will not exchange with the hand spin- 
ners and weavers when they can exchange on better terms with 
the factory. The cotton grower and the factory operative may 
each have more than they had before, and may each prosper; but 
until the ninety-nine hand spinners and weavers who have been 
displaced can qualify themselves to do some other service for the 
cotton growers, or until the cotton growers have developed a want 
for something else than hand spinning and weaving, there may be 
no equality in the distribution of the greater supply of cotton fibre 
and of cotton fabric; there may be want in the midst of plenty. 
The hard and fast rules of supply and demand must therefore be 
varied according to the capacity of the persons on whose wants 
supply and demand are predicated. We heard a great deal about 
over-production during the long depression between 1873 and 
1879, and we are hearing the same cry of over-production at the 
present time of depression in 1884. Why is this? Over-production 
simply means an excess of food, fuel, and means of shelter; in 
other words, it means supply of capital. It cannot be said that 
the people of this country all have so much food, fuel, and shelter 
that there is no demand for any more. On the contrary, want ex- 
ists; the need is urgent, but the demand does not become poten- 
tial because something is wanting to bring supply and demand to 
the terms of an exchange. It takes two to make an exchange. 
One may have what the other wants, but if the other cannot serve 
the one, both suffer—one from over-production, the other from 
under-consumption. 

We may perhaps find a clue to this apparent paradox by a con- 
sideration of one single branch of industry—to wit, the construc- 
tion of railways. A railroad is, to all intents and purposes, a 
product of handicraft. The work done in the construction of a 
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railroad mainly consists in positive, direct human labor, in level- 
ling the way, filling up the valleys, piercing the hills, working in 
mines and in blast furnaces. Every mile of railroad added to our 
existing measure stands for the work of about fifty-six men, mostly 
common laborers, working one year. In 1882 we constructed over 
11,500 miles of new railroads. In 1884 we shall construct less 
than 5,000 miles. More than 400,000 common laborers have been 
discharged from work by this change in this one branch of con- 
structive enterprise. They want food, fuel, means of shelter, and 
clothing now as much as they did in 1882; they represent need 
or potential demand. Over-production, on the other hand, repre- 
sents supply; but until other work within the capacity of common 
laborers is found, the wants or demand of these men will not be 
met, and the over-production or excess of supply will not be con- 
sumed. The final end of such a condition is, of course, that pau- 
perism ensues unless an adjustment of labor can be made, and the 
over-production or excess will then be distributed by the noxious 
method of alms-giving or State aid. The only true remedy is to 
develop the individual capacity of each common laborer, and to 
render him capable of performing more than one kind of service. 
To use a Yankee expression, we must evolve ‘‘ gumption,” which 
is a purely personal quality, in order that there may be neither over- 
production nor under-consumption. 

Let us now return to the direct question: What makes the 
rate of wages? I will challenge your attention, by submitting 
certain paradoxical propositions which I will presently prove by 
examples. Although subject to exceptions and to temporary in- 
terruptions, they take the form of rules of substantial and uniform 
application if time be given them to work. In any given country, 
like the United States, where the people are substantially homoge- 
neous, where the means of inter-communication are ample, where 
there are no hereditary or class distinctions, and where there is no 
artificial obstruction to prevent commerce, high rates of wages in 
money will be the natural and therefore necessary result of low cost 
of production in labor. That is to say, the two forces of capital 
and labor being combined in the production of any given commodi- 
ty, the greatest quantity of that commodity will be produced where 
the conditions are most favorable and where the least number of 
persons is therefore required to do the work. 

To that point, the best workmen and the most adequate capital 
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will surely tend. This product, whatever it may be, will then fall 
into the general market of the country, to be converted into terms 
of money by sale, and will there meet other commodities of like 
kind which have been produced elsewhere under less favorable 
conditions or by less skilful persons, with the application of less 
adequate capital, 7. e., poor machinery. That portion which has 
been produced under the best conditions will, therefore, be the 
representative of the work of the smallest number of persons ; and 
that which is produced under the least favorable conditions, of 
relatively the largest number of persons. Equal quantities from 
each source being sold, the sum of money recovered from the sale 
will be the same, and it will, of course, yield on the one hand to 
those most favorably situated, large profits and high wages to the 
small number employed; and on the other hand small profits and 
low wages to the larger number less favorably placed. These rel- 
ative conditions may contiuue for very many years, as it is not 
easy to change the place either of capital or of large forces of 
laborers. All will not go to the most favorable place, because 
there are many other things than mere money which control the 
disposition of population. For instance, I have given some figures 
relating to the production of wheat on the great plains of the far 
northwest. The wheat there produced is greater in quantity in 
ratio to the capital and to the number of laborers employed, than 
in any other part of this country, and wages are very high in the 
harvest season; but it does not follow that every person who has 
been engaged in raising wheat in Central New York will leave his 
farm, whether he be owner of the farm capital, or laborer. There 
are many conditions of life in Central New York which will keep 
men there in preference to migrating to Dakota, even though both 
profits and wages be less. Hence it follows, that although the 
totul production of any given thing may not be concentrated at the 
very best point, it will yet be found to be true that where the con- 
ditions are the best, the cost measured in terms of days of labor 
will be lowest, and the wages measured in terms of money per day 
will be the highest; the high money wages being the necessary 
consequence of the low labor cost. Conversely, low rates of money 
wages are the natural and necessary result of a high labor cost of 
production. This rule mainly affects such products as are made 
by handwork, or which of necessity remain handicrafts, 7. e., work 
in which the hand is assisted only by very simple tools of which 
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each operation is guided by the hand. In such cases both the 
materials worked upon and also the product may bear a very high 
price; but the work upon them, not being aided by effective 
machinery, the quantity of labor will be very large, and the result 
of the sale may therefore leave but a very small sum to be divided 
among very many laborers after the cost of materials has been set 
aside. All mere handicrafts are quickly overcrowded, except such 
as call for artistic or original power of design. For instance, after 
the pattern is drawn it takes merely manual dexterity to make 
Brussels lace. The material which is used in this branch of indus- 
try is fine and costly cotton thread, which is converted into lace by 
hand without the aid of any machinery whatever, but merely by 
the use of two or three simple tools; the lace-makers of Brussels 
are among the poorest of the poorer classes of European opera- 
tives. They work at the very lowest rates of wages, which will 
barely keep them in existence, but their product is of very high 
cost in money. The very best Lyons silks and German velvets 
are other examples. They are made upon hand-looms of the most 
primitive kind. Beet-root sugar is another example. Beets require 
constant hand work in weeding. We cannot afford the time or 
labor for such work so long as we can exchange wheat raised by 
machinery for money and with the money buy our sugar. In all 
handicrafts the quantity of labor is very great, but even at the 
high prices which such products bring, the total sum of money 
recovered from the sale, leaves but a very low rate of wages to be 
divided among those who have performed the work. It thus 
becomes very apparent that the rate of wages must be determined 
by what the product will bring in the market, from which must be 
deducted materials and profits. The total annual product may be 
converted into a lump sum of money, which will represent the com- 
bined result of the sale of each particular part of the annual pro- 
duct, each part of which has been separately converted into a defi- 
nite sum of money by sale. From the gross sale of the whole the 
gencral rates of wages and profits are and must be derived; and 
from the sale of each particular part the rate of wages and the 
rate of profit on that part, 7. e., in that branch of industry, must 
be measured and defined. 

So long as we consider the total product of the United States as 
a unit or single subject of division, the conception of that division 
may be limited to the two objective points of profits and wages. 
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Reverting to the algebraic formula, a simple statement serves : 
x being the value of the annual product, the formula is: 2 — a 
(profits) = 6 (the sum of the wages of all persons employed). 
But when we take up any special art the proposition becomes a 
very complex one, and it is extremely difficult to separate the 
various elements of a given cost, except by the measure in money 
in which such elements of cost are usually expressed. Each part 
of the work must be considered separately, in order to prove that 
the rate of wages of each body of workmen who are engaged in 
each part of the work constitutes a remainder over, and is a result 
or consequence, rather than an element or measure of cost. 


THE PROBLEM IN COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


We may perhaps solve this problem by an example, and for this 
purpose a cotton fabric may best be taken, because it is an exam- 
ple of production to which the highest art in the application of 
machinery is necessary in one department, as well as the lowest- 
priced manual labor, but little aided by machinery in another. 

The elements of a cotton fabric are: 

Ist. Cotton, including the profit of the cotton farmer, the wages 
of the cotton laborer, and the wear and tear of the capital or tools 
used in the production of the fibre. 

2d. Other materials, which need not be considered separately, 
as the same principles which govern the supply of cotton also gov- 
ern these. 

3d. The transportation or movement of the cotton to the fac- 
cory. 

4th. The wear and tear or depreciation of the factory, resulting 
both from use and from the invention of better machinery. 

5th. The wages or earnings of those who do the work. 

6th. If taxes are levied upon machinery, the capitalist will also 
assure himself that he can charge the taxes as a part of the money 
cost of the goods before he builds the mill, and thus distribute 
them upon consumers, but they do not of necessity enter into this 
consideration. 

With respect to cotton, no attention need be given to any 
assumed value of land in the southern United States, considered 
merely as land. The area of cotton cultivation has never yet 
equalled three acres in one hundred of the area of the cotton 
States, and if the same measure of intelligence were applied to 
cultivation in all the States which was given to cotton production 
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by the late Farish Furman, of Georgia, the whole commercial 
cotton crop of the world, including that of the United States, 
India, Egypt, and South America, could be produced on one 
fifteenth part of the area of the single State of Texas. 

The price of cotton, therefore, yields profits to the farmer and 
wages to the laborer; as time goes on, the two are becoming more 
and more identified. The price of the cotton is determined by 
competition in the great markets of the world—in Liverpool, 
Havre, and New York. When the cost of transportation has been 
set aside and the profit of the cotton farmer has been realized the 
remainder over, although it is but a small sum per pound, yet 
suffices to pay the laborers upon the cotton farms of the United 
States the highest rate of wages earned by the cotton cultivators 
of the world—a far higher rate than can be attained by the ryots 
of India, the fellahs of Egypt, or the peons of South America. 
The purchasing power of the wages of the negro of the southern 
cotton field is also very high when measured by his wants; he 
prefers bacon and corn—‘‘hog and hominy”—with a little molasses, 
to any other food; his week’s ration consists of three and a 
half pounds of bacon and one peck of meal, and this can be 
furnished him at fifty to seventy cents per week, according to the 
season and to the abundance of the western crops, or at seven to 
ten cents per day. The food of the rice-fed races of India costs 
less nominally, but if consideration be given to the force concen- 
trated in and represented by the food, there is probably no other 
laboring force in the world which can be subsisted at so low a cost, 
either measured in labor or in money, as the freed negroes of the 
South. 

The price of raw cotton being thus determined, the place at 
which it may be converted into cotton cloth must next be deter- 
mined. Into this question many conditions enter : 

Ist. The use of water or steam power. 

2d. Climatic conditions. 


3d. The density of the population and the capacity of the 
separate members of the population to do the work. 

4th. The proximity of the factory to the market in which the 
principal demand exists. 
’ 5th. The consuming power of the community in the midst of 
which the factory is placed, and their ability to buy the products 
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for which the cotton fabrics made in excess of their own wants 
are exchanged. 

Omitting all consideration of fine cotton fabrics, which perhaps 
depend upon the relative or constant humidity of the atmosphere in 
the choice of the place where they are to be made, but which are of 
little relative consequence in the supply of clothing,—and limiting 
our attention to pure cotton fabrics of heavy or medium weight, 
which constitute the most important portion of the supply of such 
fabrics, it appears that the lowest cost of production has been 
attained in some of the principal factories of New England. The 
fabrics of these factories meet those of other countries in China, 
India, Africa, and South America, and are there sold in compe- 
tition. The price received has thus far sufficed to defray the cost 
of the materials, the transportation of the cotton from the 
southern field to the northern factory, the heavy local taxes, and 
a reasonable rate of profit to the owners; and the remainder over 
has sufficed to give the operatives the highest rate of wages earned 
in this art in any part of the world. Whether this superiority 
can be maintained by New England in competition with the Pied- 
mont section of the Southern States is now considered an open 
question by some observers. In this paper it will suffice to call 
attention to two facts by which the propositions herein submitted 
are fully sustained. 


MR. ATKINSON’S MAIN PROPOSITIONS. 


ist. That in this art the rate of profit in a given product has 
steadily diminished, and the rate of wages (or of the remainder 
over) has as steadily increased. 

2d. That in the most important division of this art, to wit : 
the manufacture of coarse and medium fabrics from cotton 
unadulterated with clay, the highest rate of wages (or remainder 
over) is realized where the cost of production is lowest, 7. e., in 
New England. 

In treatiug this subject it matters not whether this result has 
been reached by means of a protective tariff, or in spite of one. 
It is admitted that special rates of wages in a particular art may 
be raised by the exclusion of a foreign product of like kind, so 
long as the price of the domestic product is maintained above 
what it would otherwise be; but this is exceptional. I have 
selectcd examples of products of which the price is determined 
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both by domestic but also by foreign competitipn, in order that 
the main question may not be confused by any prejudice for or 
against any special policy. Reference will be made hereafter to 
the conditions under which the policy of protection may or may 


not be expedient.* 





* In this connection the writer may venture to express an opinion as to the place in, 
or section of, the United States where the cotton manufacture will be gradually con- 
centrated. 

It has been submitted that the most ample capital and the most skilful labor will 
tend to the most favorable place, because at that place the remainder over of which 
wages consist will be the greatest proportion recoverable from the sale of the product. 

Steam having substantially displaced water as the motive power of the factory, 
the climatic or atmospheric conditions in which the cotton fibre cau be most success- 
fully spun and woven have become perhaps the most important elements in deter- 
mining the place of conversion. In England there is a steady and constant trend of 
the spinning mills to the points where the deposition of moisture is most uniform, 
and where the humidity of the atmosphere is most constant. There isscarcely a spin- 
dle left in Manchester, and there are eleven million spindles in Oldham, a town which 
has grown from insignificance to this impurtance in a very few years. It is about 
800 feet above the level of the sea, on the edge of the level moors, at a point where 
the deposition of moisture is constant. In this country it may perhaps happen 
that cotton spinning will be concentrated more and more along the coast of the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts, in Rhode Island, and along the coast of Con- 
necticut, where the influence of the Gulf Stream is most apparent, and where cotton 
and fuel can be laid down at the least proportionate cost of transportation. It will 
be observed that in the annual expenses of families living upon au incume of $500 to 
$800 per year, the cost of mere subsistence i8 sixty per cent. of the whole expenditure. 
In the section designated, the staple articles of western food — grain and meat — can 
be delivered at a cost of $5 per ton for over 1,000 miles of distance, anu one tou suffices 
for a years’ ration of grain and meat for four or five persons. On the other hand, 
this section has a positive advantage over almost any other in respect to groceries 
and in the supply and preservation of vegetables, while its distance from the cotton 
field is fully offset by its greater proximity to the principal markets for goods. The 
colder climate of winter gives a necessary stimulus to industry, and is more readily 
modified than the excess of heat in the suutheru summer. Hence it may happen 
that at this point, or in this section, the highest wages will always be the remainder 
over from the manufacture and sale of staple cotton fabrics. 

In this section the population will also be likely to remain more dense, and also 
more capable of great diversity of employment aud subdivision of labor. These 
are very important considerations, since the margin of profit is becoming less and 
less. It may almost be said that in all the great arts the profit is found in the 
utilization of the waste or of the secondary product of the factory, and in the facil- 
ity with which the machinery can be kept up without the necessity of maintaining 
a large force of spare hands under constant pay, Hence the isolated cotton mill, 
which is far away from the paper mill on the one side and the machine shop on the 
other, is at a relative disadvantage which tells against itin the close competition 
under which a quarter of a cent on the yard of cloth is equal to four or six per cent. 
on the capital invested. This te1.deucy uf particular arts to become fixed in particu- 
lar places calls for more attention than has yet been given to it, in order that the 
reasons may be fully comprehended and their influence on wages considered. 

It would be a matter of curious interest to study the forces or influences which 
made gloves the chief product of Gloversville in New York, and gave the town its 
name; why card clothing is made chiefly in Leicester and Worcester, Mass.; why 
men’s heavy boots are made in Spencer and Brookfield, and women’s boots and 
shoes in Lynn; why brass work of certain kinds is conducted so largely and exclu- 
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Wages are held to be a consequence,—a result,—a remainder 
over after capital has received such profit as will have induced it to 
undertake the work; the rate of wages cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered a true measure of the cost of production. Wages are a 
consequent result, and their measure or rate is, and must be, 
determined, in the long run, by what the product will bring, and 
not by what the capitalist may either promise or be willing to pay 
for a given time. He may not be able to forecast the future in 
such a manner as to be able to carry out a single promise which he 
has made in advance of the sale of his product. The sum, but not 
the rate, of the wages in any given quantity of products, may 
serve as ameans of comparison of the money cost, when persons 
who are engaged in the same branch of business desire to compare 
their conditions ; but the rates of wages constitute no measure of 
comparison, unless the conditions under which the work is done,— 
that is to say, unless the quality and kind of machinery, the 
materials used, the advantage of position, the hours of labor, and 
other elements of the real cost, are absolutely identical. 

I have said that in a country which is inhabited by a homo- 
geneous people, the rate of wages will be highest where the con- 
ditions of production are most favorable, because the quantity or 
intensity of the labor will there be least and the product will there 
be greatest. In like manner, when exchanges are made between 
two different countries, each country will exchange with the other 
some portion of its own product, which it can make under the 
most favorable conditions, or in excess of its own needs. The 
two products being each converted into terms of money will be 
exchanged as equivalents, without any regard to the proportion or 
quantity of labor which each represents. We may exchange one 
day’s labor in a Lowell factory in the manufacture of drills, for 
one hundred days of labor in China in the preparation of tea. It 





sively in a few towns in Connecticut; etc.,etc. There are, of course, very obvious 
reasons why primary work of many kinds should be found in special places, but the 
reasons for the concentration of secondary work are not so plain, and a study of 
the causes might yield most valuable results, especially in their effect upon the 
remainder over which makes the rate of wages in these arts. 

The time has been when fine cotton yarn has been spun in England, sent to France 
to be woven, to Germany to be dyed, and brought back to England to be sold. The 
best flour of Minneapolis is even now in some small measure sent to London to be 
baked into biscuit, and is brought back to Boston and New York to find a market, 
If profits and wages were not recovered from these movements in greater measure 
they would not occur. What are the subtle causes of such commerce? 
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matters not what the rate of wages of the Lowell operative had 
been, or what the earnings of the Chinamen handling tea had been ; 
their product is converted into terms of money, and is exchanged 
at certain prices which represent a given number of yards of drills 
for a given number of pounds of tea. Each is an equivalent to the 
other. No one asks what the rate of wages or the quantity of 
labor in each has been. The wages are the result, not the 
antecedent. 

When the exchange is continued, it proves that each party makes 
a profit by the transaction. The Lowell operative could not have 
produced the tea, the Chinaman could not have produced the 
American drill; when the exchange is made, the tea sells in 
America for more than the equivalent of the drill there, and the 
drill sells in China for more than the market price of the’ tea there ; 
therefore, there is a certain sum of money, or result of labor 
expressed in terms of money, to be divided among the laborers in 
each country, in excess of what there would have been had not the 
exchanges been made. The final result of the labor of the Lowell 
operative is the number of dollars which the tea brings, less the 
cost of transportation ; that sum is more than the drills would have 
brought at home, else they would not have gone to China. 

Try this on alittle larger scale. We now import into the United 
States, annually, materials which are free of duty to the value of 
$200,000,000, and we exchange for them, at this measure in terms 
of money, the surplus of our cotton which we could not now spin 
ourselves,—the surplus of our oil which we could not now burn 
ourselves,—and the surplus of our wheat which we could not now 
eat, even if every man had every day all the bread he could possi- 
bly consume. What we send out is our surplus, our excess, a part 
of our over-production, which could not be converted into terms of 
money at any price, or which would have reduced the price of the 
whole product if it were retained; if retained at home it would 
yield nothing to divide in terms of money as the equivalent of such 
excess among those who did the work. But the substances for 
which we have exchanged this excess having been brought into the 
country where they do possess a value of $200,0006,000, or more, 
there is that additional sum to be converted into terms of money 
and subdivided in profits and wages. In the use of this foreign 
material, much of which enters directly into the work of domestic 
manufactures, all wages are therefore, by so much higher than they 
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would have been otherwise. There is so much more to be divided 
in terms of money, because so much has been added to the quan- 
tity of things which could be used; while the cotton, oil, and 
wheat sent out from the country could not have been used. Now, 
it matters not what may have been the rate of wages paid in 
the production of the cotton, wheat, or oil; and it matters not 
what may have been the rate of wages paid in raising the wool of 
Australia, in making the tea of China, or in saving the hides of 
South America. We may receive the work of ten men for one day 
at twenty cents a day, for the work of a single man working one 
day for two dollars. By so much as the quantity of labor in our 
exportable commodities is less than the labor in those which we 
import, will the rate of wages be higher to our home labor as the 
necessary result of the exchange, because so much additional sub- 
stance has been added by import from abroad to the quantity of 
things for which a home market could be found. This import 
has been received in exchange for home productions, for which 
there is no market, because they are in excess of home wants. 
There can be no continuous commerce unless there is a continuous 
service or profit to both parties. 

It follows that the nation which has diminished the quantity of 
human labor in greatest measure by the application of machinery, 
produces goods at the lowest cost, and by exchange with the hand- 
working nations, who still constitute the majority of the people of 
the world, are, by way of such exchange, enabled to pay the 
highest rate of wages in money, because their goods are made at 
the lowest labor cost. This is the secret of English commerce. 

The rate of wages is higher in England than in any country 
with which she makes large exchanges, except the United States. 
She buys largely from us in spite of our higher wages, because by 
way of high wages, we make grain, cotton, meat, oil, and many 
other articles necessary to her use, at a lower cost in money than 
any other nation. 

Having thus attempted to present the principle at issue in this 
matter, let us now consider its application. The only problems of 
any great importance, which are now presented to the people of 
this country for their determination, consist of the various prob- 
lems in regard to the collection of the revenue, to the banking 
system, to the quality and kind of coin which shall be a legal 
tender in the settlement of debts, and other fiscal questions. The 
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tariff, the currency, the banking system, and the coinage, are the 
only political questions of any moment. Fortunate for us that it 
is so, and that we are free from the complications of other coun- 
tries. Strange it is, and true it is, that the most difficult political 
question to be dealt with by the people of the United States is, 
how to get rid of a surplus revenue. 

Neither one of these problems can even be stated without imme- 
. diate reference being made to their bearing 7 the rates of 
wages of the people of this country. 

Aside also from questions of revenue, banking, and coinage, the 
relations of men to each other cause discussion, —- the hours of 
labor, the respective duties and rights of employers and employed, 
competition and cdoperation, and all the other subjects which are 
customarily summarized under the general term of ‘‘ the labor 
question.” Not one nor all of these questions can ever be discussed 
without an immediate consideration of the rate of wages. In every 
speech, in every essay, and in every conversation by the way, upon 
any of these subjects, the rate of wages comes at once to the front, 
and, as a rule, one or the other of the following propositions is 
almost invariably assumed, all of which are the very reverse of 
being true, and all of which are inconsistent with the law of wages 
which I have attempted to propound. All such discussion serves 
but to confuse the mind, simply because no distinction is made 
between the rate of wages and the sum of wages, and because it is 
assumed that all laborers or operatives are equally efficient. 

I again desire to express the hope that the form of these prop- 
ositions may not prejudice any one, be an advocate of protection 
or of free trade. The so-called principle of laisser faire is by no 
means implied in this treatise. ‘The welfare of laborer and capi- 
talist rests upon many other conditions than the rate of profits or 
wages, but the forces which determine these rates must be fully 
considered before any intelligent discussion of any social question 
can be undertaken. It is to these forces that I have endeavored 
to limit this treatise. 

THE FOUR FALLACIES. 

Popular Fallacy No. 1. The cost of production of any given 
article can be ascertained by finding out and comparing the rates 
of wages paid in its production in different places, here or else- 
where. 

Popular Fallacy No. 2. Low rates of wages are necessary 
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to low cost of production ; high rates of wages can only be paid 
consistently with high cost of production. 

Popular Fallacy No. 3. Inasmuch as laborers work for 
wages, wages enter directly into the cost of production, therefore 
cheap labor can only be assured by the payment of low rates of 
wages. 

Popular Fallacy No. 4. An employer must of necessity be able 
to hire laborers at low rates of wages in order to make goods at . 
low cost. : 

Now if one asks any employer which workman is the first one 
to be discharged in a period of depression,—the workman who, 
being employed by the piece, earns the lowest rate of wages for 
himself, or the one who earns the highest,—unless some other 
question than the mere cost of goods enters into his consideration 
he will reply: ‘*Why, the poor workman wiil be discharged first, 
of course,—he who earns the lowest rate of wages.” Each 
employer understands perfectly well in his own business that the 
cheapest man,—that is, the man who does the most work for the 
least money, is the one who works the greatest amount of 
machinery with least stops, 7. e., the most effective workman ; in 
manual labor it is the strongest; in a handicraft it is the one who 
possesses the greatest manual dexterity; in the operation of 
machinery it is the one who understands the machine best and can 
get the most work out of it. The very man who may have taken 
part in a discussion in which he has assumed that the popular fal- 
lacies which I have recited are unanswerable truisms, will never 
conduct his own business consistently with them, and if he did he 
would be sure to fail sooner or later. 

The true cost of any given article is the quantity of labor or the 
human effort expended in its production; now, if we consider a 
human being as an automatic machine, similar to any other 
mechanical power or force, the true cost is the quantity of food 
and fuel expended in the conversion of a given amount of material 
substance into human force. How true this is has been proved by 
Brassey in his comparison of the cost, even in money, of the 
labor of the English navvy as compared to the Hindoo or any 
other of the rice-fed people of the world. This human effort is 
measured or converted into terms of money, and it is the sum of 
the wages, not the rate, which constitutes the money cost; to this 
sum the rate of wages may beara large or a small proportion. 
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Wages in money are the instrumentalities for procuring food, 
fuel, and shelter; and the worker is practically the more effective, 
the more money he can earn, or, in other words, the more money 
he can spend in a judicious manner for a good subsistence. The 
English navvy may be instanced again as being worth twice as 
much, either in the measure of his work, or by converting the 
measure of his work into wages, as the rice-fed coolie. He earns 
more, he spends more, he eats more, and he does more than double 
the work. ‘Therefore, although he attains a high rate of wages, the 
result of his labor will be a lower cost of production. Again, the 
skilful weaver who can tend six looms, and keep each loom 
moving, being paid by the piece or according to the quantity of 
cloth woven, earns higher wages than the unskilful weaver who 
only tends four looms, and has one stopped a large part of the 
time ; the sum of the wages of the six-loom weaver is the least in 
proportion to the quantity of cloth produced. The high wages 
represent the low cost. 

Not very long since, a German steamer on the way to New 
York, was very much damaged, so that very extensive repairs 
became necessary, It was decided to do the work of repairing in 
New York, as it appeared difficult to send her back to Bremen ; 
but the agents were instructed to report in Bremen, day by day, 
the number of men employed and the rates of wages; which 
report they made. When the first report was received in Bremen, 
a telegraphic message was returned, ordering the steamer back to 
Bremen for the completion of the repairs, for the reason that the 
owners of the line said that they could not afford to pay such high 
rates of wages, being well assured that the cost of repairs would 
be more than what they would of necessity expend in Bremem. 
But it was too late; the work had begun and it was necessary to 
finish it in New York. When the final account of the sum of 
wages was sent to Bremen, it proved to be a less amount than the 
same repairs would have cost in Bremen. Since then there has 
been no reluctance to repair these German steamers in New York. 

Again, the rate of wages may be precisely the same in two fac- 
tories in the same place, and yet the cost of production will vary 
so much that one mill will prosper while the other will fail, be- 
cause the quantity of product will vary, and the profit or loss of 
any textile factory rests mainly upon the quantity of yarn spun 
and of the goods woven. ‘There may be many reasons for this 
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difference: in one mill the machinery may be old, in the other 
new ; in one the material may be well selected, in the other badly ; 
in one the goods may be well sold, in the other badly sold; in one 
the goods may meet the fashion, in the other they may be out of 
date, although better in quality. Under all these varying condi- 
tions, the source of wages being the money produced by the sales, 
high wages may have been paid consistently with low cost of pro- 
duction in one factory ; and low wages may have been paid, not- 
withstanding the high cost of production, in the other; or, if the 
cost of production be the same, the gocds of one mill being well 
sold and those of the other ill sold, the sum left to be divided might 
amply suffice for high profits and wages in the one case, and be 
deficient in the other. Thus, difference in management will alter 
results, in the same place, at the same time, in the use of similar 
machinery. The same management will yield different results, 
both in profits and wages, on different machinery. The same man- 
agement and similar machinery will yield high wages in one place, 
and the reverse in another, at the same time, because the condi- 
tions vary in other respects. 

I have submitted these several propositions under the name of 
popular fallacies. It will be apparent that a very large part of 
the discussion in respect to hours of labor, in respect to taxation, 
and to all other matters connected with the so-called labor ques- 
tion, are commonly based upon them, and the common conclusions 
are as fallacious as the propositions. 

A true theory of the source of wages and their actual relation to 
productive industry is therefore necessary to any intelligent dis- 
cussion of any of the questions now before the country. 


THE QUESTION OF WAGES IN GENERAL. 


The wage question must be treated from four points of view. 

First.—What individual effort is required to earn a given sum 
of money in a given tinte? 

Second.—W hat is the purchasing power of that money? 

Third.—What are the relative efforts, as well as relative sums of 
money earned in the form of wages, by those who compete in a 
given product in the same or in different countries? 

Fourth.—What is to be considered in addition to the cost of 
materials and the rate of wages, in placing the goods produced at 
the point of consumption ? 
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The fallacies which have been previously submitted may be met 
by counter propositions, all of which can be substantially sus- 
tained ; exceptions being readily designated, and the reason for 
such exceptions being readily found. 

First.—The rate of wages constitutes no standard even of the 
money cost of production; which cost must be made up by adding 
together the sum of all wages and dividing by the product, in order 
so establish a unit of cost in money by way of a unit of measure— 
whether by the yard, barrel, or pound. 

Second.—Low rates of wages are not essential to a low cost of 
production, but on the contrary usually indicate a high cost of 
production,—that is to say, a large measure of human labor and a 
large sum of wages at low rates. Conversely, high rates of wages 
may, and commonly do, indicate a low cost of production,—that is 
to say, a small proportion of human labor and a small proportion- 
ate sum of wages at high rates in a given quantity of product. 

Third.—Cheap labor, in a true sense, and a low rate of wages 
are not synonomous terms, but are usually quite the reverse. 

Fourth.—An employer is not under the necessity of securing 
labor at low rates of wages in order to make cheap goods, but he 
may and commonly does pay high rates of wages, for the very 
purpose of assuring the production of goods at the lowest cost,— 
that is, in order to be able to sell them on the lowest terms, or 
‘* cheap ” in the popular sense. 

The abuse of the word cheap leads to more mischievous fallacies 
than any other abuse of language. The cheapest labor is the best- 
paid labor ; it is the best-paid labor applied to machinery that as- 
sures the largest product in ratio to the capital invested. 

If these propositions can be sustained, it may be submitted that 
the more the capitalist increases his wealth and applies it to repro- 
duction, the more the welfare of the laborer is assured. The com- 
petition of capital with capital tends constantly to a decrease in 
the ratio of the profit of capital to the total production, and of 
necessity tends also to a constant increase in the rate of wages of 
the laborer ; thereby more than counteracting the tendency of the 
competition of laborer with laborer to diminish wages. 

I will now attempt to prove these apparently paradoxical propo- 
sitions by one of many examples by means of which this theory 
can be sustained. It will be taken from the records of the cotton 
manufacture, not only because this branch of industry is most fa- 
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miliar to myself, but because it was almost the first of those which 
were brought under the factory system by division of labor, and 
under this system factory accounts have been kept in the same 
way from the very beginning. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS COTTON MANUFACTURE FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


In 1830, when the first statistics in my possession are dated, the 
average earnings of all the operatives in a large cotton-mill, who 
then worked thirteen hours or more a day, and among whom were 
comprised a much larger proportion of men than at the present 
time, while the women were older and there were fewer children, 
were $2.50 to $2.62 per week. ‘The quantity of machinery which 
each hand could tend was much less ; the production of each spin- 
dle and loom was Jess; the cost in money of the mills per spindle 
or loom much greater, while the price of cloth was at times more 
than double the price at which it can now be sold with a reasona- 
ble profit. The average earnings of all the female operatives in 
what purports to be the same factory, at the present time, on the 
same fabric, working ten or eleven hours a day, under vastly bet- 
ter sanitary conditions, both in the factory and in their dwelling- 
houses, are $5 per week, and in some cases cven $6—or more to 
the most skilful. That is to say, women only now earn about 
twice as much in ten hours as men and women combined averaged 
in thirteen hours a little over forty years ago. Between these two 
dates, subject to various fluctuations from temporary causes, the 
course of events in this branch of industry has been as follows: A 
continuous reduction in the hours of labor, coupled with an in- 
crease in the earnings per hour; a diminution in the money value 
of the machinery ,—that is, in the ratio of capital to production, 
coupled with an increase in its productive efficiency ; a constant 
increase in the supply of cotton fabrics per capita, coupled with a 
decrease in the price; a continuous increase in the purchasing 
power of gold dollars in respect to almost all articles of necessary 
subsistence, a few articles only having advanced in price, mainly 
meat and timber. 

In all these points the cotton manufacture is not exceptional, 
but the same facts can be proved in respect to all other branches 
of industry where the accounts have been kept upon a uniform 
system. 

After making all necessary corrections in the data respecting 
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cotton fabrics, on account of the variations in the price of raw 
cotton, it therefore appears that the apparently paradoxical prop- 
ositions which I have submitted—the reverse of those which are 
commonly accepted—are fully sustained. 

First.—The rate of wages paid has not been a true measure of 
the cost of production. 

Second.—The lowest rate of wages have been paid when the cost 
in money was the highest, and the highest rates of wages are now 
paid when the cost of money is lowest. 

Third.—Low wages and cheap labor have not been synonymous 
terms. That labor has, in fact, proved to be cheapest by which 
the largest product for each dollar expended was assured, and that 
has been the highest paid labor. 

Fourth.—The employer has not been under the necessity of pay- 
ing low wages in order to make low-priced goods,—the goods now 
made at the rate of $5 to $6 per week being sold at less than one- 
half the price, in many instances, of those which were formerly 
made at the rate of $2.50 to $2.62 per week. Not only is the cap- 
ital in the cotton-mill now less than one-half what it was in 1830, 
even when measured in terms of money, in ratio to the value of 
the product, but the average rate of profit which capital now rests 
satisfied with is less than one-half on each dollar invested what it 
was in 1830. Hence the competition of capital with capital has 
increased the quantity of cotton cloth at a decreased rate of profit. 
On the other hand, the competition of labor with labor has not 
prevented the continuous rise in the rate of wages, and these wages 
have more than doubled in the purchasing power of each dollar, by 
comparison with the cotton cloth in the making of which they have 
been earned. In respect to some kinds of cotton cloth, such as 
printed calicoes, the actual weekly wage of to-day will buy four or 
five times as much as the weekly wage of forty years ago. In 
this branch of industry, at least, all interests have thus been har- 
monious. The increase of wealth in the cotton manufacture has 
been accompanied by a yet greater increase in the welfare of the 
cotton operative, while both have been accompanied by a vastly 
greater supply of cotton fabrics, and by their increased consump- 
tion at lower and lower prices. ; 

These data have been compiled from the accounts of certain fac- 
tories which have never become bankrupt—whose stock has never 
been reduced in its par value, and which have paid a fair average 
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dividend to their stockholders, from time to time, since they were 
established to the present day. I have taken as examples coarse 
fabrics, the common wear of the million. During this period, from 
1830 to 1884, this branch of industry, like all others, has been 
subjected to over thirty changes in the tariff; to the suspension of 
specie payments in 1837 and 1857. brought about by purely com- 
mercial crises ; to the suspension of specie payments at the begin- 
ning of the war, brought about by the imposition of the Legal- 
Tender Act; to a variation in the price of cotton from five cents a 
pound to $1.83 per pound; to the weary depression from 1873 to 
1879 ; to several minor commercial crises. They have also been 
subjected to numerous acts of interference on the part of the State 
Legislature in the conduct of their affairs. If constant vascilla- 
tion and change in acts of legislation, in respect to the tariff, cur- 
rency, banking, bankruptcy, taxation, hours of labor, and other 
acts which are now deemed of present permanent interest to legis- 
lators, could have killed these establishments, they would have 
long since been very dead. May not this prove that we depend 
much less upon governments and upon statutes than we think we 
do? We are almost forced to accept the dogma of Buckle, that 
the greatest service of modern legislators is to repeal the obstruct- 
ive statutes of their predecessors. 

The same progress and improvement in the condition of the 
operative has occured in England during the same period; only 
the change has been greater there than it has been here, because 
the English operatives started from a much lower plane and have 
now nearly attained an equality with the condition of our own 
in many departments. 

We may now recur to the question, What makes the rate of 
wages? In other words, Why are the average wages expressed 
in terms of money in the same factory nine to ten cents an hour 
today, against three and a half to four cents an hour forty or fifty 
years ago, while the rate of interest or profit on capital, when 
invested in the safest possible securitics, is now only three to four 
per cent. against six, eight, or even ten per cent. then? 


NEW ENGLAND AND NORTH CAROLINA. 


In order to bring out the point of this argument with yet 
greater clearness, having already compared one period of time with 
another in the same factory, we may now compare one mode of 
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work in this art with another in the same country in two different 
places, to wit: Let us compare the homespun fabric of Western 
North Carolina with the factory cottons of New England. It is 
computed by men who have had much experience, and whose 
observations are entitled to credence, that there are two or three 
million persons living in the heart of the United States, in the 
mountain section of the South, who are still clad in homespun 
fabrics of cotton and of wool. I have myself been among them, 
-and have examined the conditions of the art of making cotton 
goods as it there exists. Two carders working with hand cards, 
two spinsters operating spinning-wheels, one weaver working a 
hand-loom—five adult persons in all—convert four to five pounds 
of cotton into eight yards of cloth in ten hours; the cloth heavy, 
rough, and unsightly, very durable, and worth in the neighbor- 
hood, when sold, about twenty cents a yard. If the value of the 
cotton be deducted, the five persons might possibly earn twenty 
cents a day, the total value of this product being $1.60. The 
capital invested in the hand machine can hardly be computed, 
because the only thing purchased would have been the two hand- 
card; but if the hand labor expended in the construction of the 
spinning-wheels and hand looms were computed in money, the 
whole investment might come to $100. The proportion of capital 
used, in its ratio to the annual product would therefore be very 
small, and the ratio of labor, even at twenty cents a day, be very 
large. In New England, $5,000 worth of capital, operated by five 
persons, male and female, averaging each one dollar per day in 
wages, will suffice for the conversion of three to five hundred 
pounds of cotton into eight hundred yards of the same kind of 
coarse cotton cloth; the cloth softer, more sightly, and not 
quite as durable ; when sold as low as even seven or eight cents a 
yard, yielding money enough to pay for the cotton and other 
materials, profit enough to pay ten per cent. on the capital, and 
yet leaving as a result for the wages of the operatives one dollar 
a day as their share of the product. Between these two extremes 
every phase of the progress of a century in the art of cotton- 
spinning and weaving can even now be observed, in a journey of 
a week, from Boston to North Carolina and back. The small 
mill, like that of 1830, fitted with old, heavy, slow-moving 
machinery, still exists, in which twice or thrice as many Southern 
operatives, working thirteen hours a day, at two-thirds the rate 
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of earnings made in Lowell, get off a less product of cloth ata 
far higher cost. As we journey back toward the North, the mill 
becomes larger and more effective, until we arrive at the great 
factories in New England, where the highest wages are paid and 
the lowest cost of production is assured. The same or even 
greater extremes may be found by comparing India and China 
with England ; while the cotton-mills of England, when compared 
with the factories of Germany and Italy, although the machinery 
may have been made by the same makers, yet show the same rule 
—a larger number of persons, less effective work, lower rates of 
wages, and higher cost, as we go away from England to Germany , 
to Austria and Italy. 


THE TRUE THEORY OF WAGES AND PROFITS. 


It would, therefore, appear that wages are a remainder over from 
the sale of the product, and are determined by the sum of money 
which that product will bring in the markets of the world. From 
this sum of money must be assigned : 

First. — A pertion or sum sufficient to restore the depreciation 
of the capital used,—in other words, to keep the machinery in 
effective condition. 

Second. — A sum equal to the average rate of profit on capital 
invested in the very safest securities, and, in addition to that rate, 
as much more as is necessary to compensate the owner for the 
greater risk of one branch of work as compared with another. 

Third. — The cost of the materials. 

Fourth. — The sum needed to secure the very best administra- 
tion. 

Fifth. — The proportion of the national, State, and municipal 
taxes which are collected from the consumers of the goods through 
the instrumentality of the person, firm, or corporation owning the 
property ; which taxes enter into the money-cost of the product, 
and must be recovered from the sales. 

Lastly. — The remainder over constitutes the wages or earnings 
of the laborer, whatever that remainder may be. 

Profits, taxes, and wages are therefore alike derived from the 
sale of the joint product of capital and labor. 

Unless one branch of industry yields the average of all branches, 
due regard being given to the greater or less risk of each as com- 
pared with the other, it will not be undertaken ; or, if undertaken, 
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it will not long continue to be pursued. Wages, therefore, are 
apparently deferred to profits; but, on the other hand, wages con- 
stitute all that there is left, and under the inexorable law of compe- 
tition of capital with capital, the profits of capital are constantly 
tending to a minimum, while- the rate and purchasing power of 
wages are both constantly tending to a maximum. Capital is 
always ready to take the risk and to become the guaranty or in- 
surance fund for the recovery from sales of goods of higher and 
higher wages for any kind of skilled labor which is capable of in- 
creasing the product of any given quantity of machinery. From 
the sale of this increased product, in the first instance, capital 
gains. More of the same machinery is then added, and, as it 
becomes greater in quantity and more effective in use, the rate of 
profits diminishes, although the aggregate may increase; in other 
words, capital secures a less and less proportion of the constantly 
increasing result, while labor receives all that there is left over. 
That is, the remainder over is constantly becoming a larger and 
larger proportion of an increasing product. There are, of course, 
temporary fluctuations: but both observation and experience com- 
bined with statistics, confirm this rule, both in this ecuntry and in 
England. In other words, the rule laid down by Bastiat is sus- 
tained by experience ; the sggregate profit of capital is augmented, 
but the relative profit is diminished, while the wage of labor is in- 
creased both absolutely and relatively. 

I had been engaged in this examination and compilation before 
I even knew that Mr. Robert Giffen was engaged in the same 
work. His results and my own, covering a period of fifty years, 
are identical. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Having thus attempted to answer the general question, What 
makes the general rate of wages? now let us give a few moments 
to the particular question, What makes the rate of wages higher 
in this than in any other country? In order to give an intelligent 
reply to this question, we must treat the annual product of the 
United States as a whole, and consider only the general rate of 
wages in this country. In some particular branches of manufac- 
ture, or in some hereditary or national arts, other nations may still 
apply machinery more effectively than we do; and in some special 
branches of agriculture, such as wine, olives, sugar, and the like, 
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other countries may either possess better conditions, or for the time 
being, greater skill. On the whole, however, the people of the 
United States are in the possession of more ample and varied 
natural resources, and of the most effective capital in the form of 
machinery; they are also endowed with greater facility in the 
adaptation of machinery both to agriculture and to manufacturing ; 
they possess more effective mechanical instrumentalities of dis- 
tribution by rail and river; they enjoy a continental system of un- 
restricted commerce between the States; They have a fairly 
complete system of common education; but lastly, they are sub- 
jected to the least diversion of any part of their annual product to 
purposes of destructive taxation, — that is, to the support either of 
standing armies or of privileged classes. I do not recite our 
advantages in a boastful way, but in order merely to bring out the 
salient point, that while other nations prepare for war, we prepare 
Sor work. 

Our only great war has been fought in the interest of labor, in 
order that labor might be free. It gave such an incentive to in- 
vention in the North that all our principal crops increased during 
this period even though a million men were taken away from their 
work. It opened the way for the Southern States to such con- 
ditions that the South itself is today richer and more prosperous 
than in the palmiest days of slavery. Our national.debt, in 1866, 
was $83 per head of population. It is now but $25 per head, and 
will soon be wholly paid. 

When two simple principles shall have become a part of the 
common knowledge of the people of the United States, the end of 
all standing armies in the civilized nations of the world will have 
come. 

These two principles are :— 

First.—All nations are interdependent, and in all commerce both 
parties gain in welfare. 

Second.—In all arts which are not mere handicrafts, high wages 
in money are the necessary result of low cost of labor of produc- 
tion. 

In the grand competition for the commerce of the world, which 
now turns on a cent a bushel, a quarter of a cent a yard, or a frac- 
tion of a penny on a pound of iron or steel, no nation which bears 
the burden of standing armies like those of Germany, France, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia, can hope to enter into successful com- 
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petition with England or the United States, when the whole 
English-speaking people take advantage of their position and serve 
the nations of the world with goods at low cost, in which all who 
have joined in the work have made higher wages than can be 
earned in any of the countries named. The commerce of the army- 
burthened nations, with others, will be destroyed by its own 
restrictions. Nations can only be ruined by their own burdens ;— 
then what may come? Their own resources will not suffice to | 
~Ee- sustain their armies, but with the burden of their armies upon them, 
they cannot engage in competition with England or America ; their 
product will be small and insufficient ; their wages very low in their 
rate, barely capable of buying enough to sustain life,—if even for 
that,—while their cost of production, as a whole, must be very i} 
high. 

It is difficult to foresee the course of events. These armies are 
as impossible to be disarmed as they are incapable of being sus- i, 
tained, without revolution and destructive war. What will be the if 
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end, no man can tell! 
a In contrast with these adverse and costly conditions, the English- 
speaking people may well rejoice in the relative freedom of Great 
Britain and the absolute freedom of the United States. With 
respect to my own country, I may venture to say, that in addition 
to the advantages I have recited, our taxes are, on the whole, 
constructively expended. ‘The necessary result ensuing from our 
conditions is a larger annual product in ratio to the number of 
persons employed in making it, measured either by quantity, or, 
when brought into competition with the world, by price or the sum 
of money which is received for it, than can be elsewhere attained. 
It is also, as a rule, of better quality, because of the more intelli- 
gent methods applied to its production. If we consider produc- 
( tion as a whole, our annual product comes into competition for il 
sale, with other products of the world of like kind, and its price, i 
| 





as a whole, is determined, directly, or indirectly, by this world- 
wide competition. From this determination of its price, its value 
is converted into terms of money. Quantity and quality alike tend i 
to increase the sum of money recovered from the sale, and this 
sum of money is the sum which is to be divided between capital 
and labor. Large, general profits and high general rates of wages, 
are the necessary result. 

It is therefore proved to have been absolutely true in this 
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country, that, in proportion to the increase of capital, the absolute 
share of the value of the annual product falling to capital has 
been augmented, but its relative share has been diminished ; while, 
on the other hand, the share that has fallen to labor has been in- 
creased, both absolutely and relatively. The generally high rate 
of wages, expressed in terms of money, in the United States, is 
the necessary consequence or result of the generally low labor cost 
of production, — that is, of the smaller quantity of labor by which 
the production is assured; which less quantity of labor suffices 
because of the application of the most effective machinery, 7. e., of 
capital, to the work. 

Let me give two or three salient examples proving this rule. 
Man does not live by bread alone; but bread is the staff of life. 
What people gain their bread with so little exertion of human labor 
as the people of this country? If we convert the work done in the 
direction of machinery upon the great bonanza farms of far Dakota, 
into the yearly work of a given number of men, we find that the 
equivalent in a fair season, on the best farms, of one man’s work 
for three hundred working days in one year is 5,500 bushels of 
wheat. Setting aside an ample quantity for seed, this wheat can 
be moved to Minneapolis, where it is converted into 1,000 barrels 
of flour, and the flour is moved to the city of New York. By 
similar processes of conversion of the work of milling and barrel- 
ling into the labor of one man for a year, we find that the work of 
milling and putting into barrels 1,000 barrels of flour is the equiva- 
lent of a man’s work for one year. By a computation based upon 
the trains moving on the New York Central Railroad, and the 
number of men engaged in the work, we find that 120 tons, the 
mean between 4,500 bushels of wheat and 1,000 barrels of flour, 
can be moved 1,700 to 2,000 miles under the direction of one man 
working eighteen months, equal to one and a half men working one 
year. When this wheat reaches New York city, and comes into 
possession of a great baker, who has established the manufacture 
of bread on a large scale, and who sells the best of bread to the 
working people of New York at the lowest possible price, we find 
that 1,000 barrels of flour can be converted into bread and sold 
over the counter by the work of three persons for one year. Let 
us add to the six anda half men already named, the work of 
another man six months, or half a man one year, to keep the 
machinery in vepair, and our modern miracle is that seven men 
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suffice to give 1,000 persons all the bread they customarily con- 
sume in a year. If to these we add three for the work of pro- 
viding fuel and other materials to the railroad and to the baker, 
our final result is that ten men working one year serve bread to 
one thousand. 

Again, iron lies at the foundation of all the arts. At an average 
of 200 pounds per head in the United States, the largest consump- 
tion of iron of any nation, we yet find that the equivalent of one 
man’s work for one year, divided between the coal mine, the iron 
mine, and the iron furnace, suffices for the supply of 500 persons. 
One operator in the cotton factory makes cloth for 250, in the 
woolen factory for 300; one modern cobbler (who is any thing 
but a cobbler), working in a boot and shoe factory, furnishes 1,000 
men, or more than 1,000 women, with all the boots and shoes they 
require in a year. So it goes on; and the more effective the cap- 
ital, the higher the wages, the lower the cost, the more ample the 
supply. 

NATURAL LAWS AND INTERFERENCE THEREWITH. 


But in the consideration of this or any other theory of wages, it 
must always be remembered that these natural laws which govern 
the actions of men in the conduct of the processes of industry, 
work very slowly, and are subject to variable causes or interrup- 
tions which may suspend, retard, or even reverse their normal 
action for a considerable period. For instance, the process of 
making iron, beginning with the mining of the coal and of the ore 
and ending with the conversion of the materials in the furnace, 
calls for the use of a very large capital, and for the highest scien- 
tific attainments in the heads of departments, and in the adminis- 
tration of the work. It also requires special skill on the part of a 
small portion of the workmen, but the larger part of the work is 
not of the kind that calls for any great measure_of intelligence, 
and is, in fact, mainly hand-work. It might therefore happen that 
the country which first engaged in this branch of industry on a 
large scale would obtain a paramount control of all markets, and 
might be able, for a long period, to prevent the building up of 
competitive works elsewhere. In fact, so long as the only fuel 
with which iron was smelted was charcoal, the colonies of America 
were able to supply themselves, and even to export large quantities 
of iron to Great Britain. But when a method was invented for 
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the application of coal to the smelting of iron, the supremacy of 
Great Britain in this art was assured for a long period. A dense 
population gathered round her mines, skilful enough for this work, 
but otherwise unintelligent, uninstructed, and irremovable, or 
practically incapable of meeting the conditions necessary for 
beginning this work in other countries. Under such conditions as 
these, the British employers of labor in making iron were in a 
position which enabled them to keep wages down, and to keep 
prices and profits up for a long period, as in fact they did. Under 
such relative conditions the competition with all other countries, 
especially a country liké the United States where population was 
very sparse and capital was very limited, was of necessity long 
delayed, even though our deposits of iron and coal are so placed as 
to be more easily worked. And even though a ton of iron made in 
the United States now represents a much less quantity or less num- 
ber of days’ labor than a ton of iron produced in Great Britain, it 
was not always so. It therefore became a mere question of expe- 
diency whether or not to interpose a temporary protective duty in 
order to overcome certain artificial conditions. It was held that a 
country should render itself substantially independent of all other 
countries in the making of iron, because iron is one of the essen- 
tial articles of war. These arguments were entitled to all the 
consideration which they may deserve. No opinion need here 
be expressed upon them. 

The same retardation in the working of natural laws also 
occurred in respect to the inventions of Arkwright and others in 
cotton-spinning. England succeeded for a long time in retaining 
control of these inventions, which were of prime importance, by 
making it a penal offence to carry drawings or models to any other 
country. By this joint control of the processes of making iron 
and the application of machinery to the cotton manufacture, Eng- 
land obtained the supreme control for a time of this latter art, and 
fairly succeeded in preventing these modes of work from being 
carried to this or any other country for very many years. The 
cotton manufacture was not established in this country until 
Samuel Slater succeeded in building machinery from memory, hav- 
ing been unable to bring plans from England. Of course such 
an undertaking was at a great disadvantage. In this case, 
again, the main question as to the development of textile estab- 
lishments by means of a protective duty became one of expediency 
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only. The expediency of these protective duties was sustained 
upon the ground that although the people were for the time sub- 
jected to the necessity of paying higher prices for their iron and 
for their textile fabrics then they would otherwise have paid, an 
ultimate reduction of cost and of price to a much lower plane was 
thereby assured, and has doubtless been accomplished. 

These two examples are cited in order to show that this theory 
of wages does not of necessity carry with it the laisser fuire idea 
of legislation. It is not denied that special branches of industry 
may be promoted by legislation of this sort. It is not denied that 
wages in that special branch may be temporarily raised, because 
by means of the obstruction to foreign import which the duty 
interposes, the price of the domestic fabric is for a time maintained 
at a higher point than it would otherwise be; and since the sum 
from which wis and profits are alike derived is the value of the 
joint product, it follows that, in these particular arts, so long as 
the protective duty serves to keep up the price, there may be more 
money to be divided in rates of wages to the operatives who do 
this special work. 

But, it will be observed that such additional profit or additional 
wage is at the cost of the consumer in the same country, and that 
there can be no material effect upon the general rate of wages 
because the number of persons now engaged in any branch of 
industry which could be subjected to foreign competition is very 
small in ratio to the whole number of persons engaged in gainful 
occupation. Such duties may be expedient or not. That is not 
the question at issue in this treatise. I cite these cases in order 
that the true theory of wages may not be prejudiced in the mind 
of any one by any apparent antagonism to the protective theory, 
which may be justified on entirely independent grounds. 

In my judgment the source of wages and the law by which 
they are determined fail to be comprehended, both by the advo- 
cates of ,protection and free trade, and this failure leads to much 
useless and bitter contention. If the honest advocate of protec- 
tion were once convinced that, when an industry had become fairly 
established, the rate of wages determines itself according to the 
general average of wages in other work of analogous kind, and 
that the wages thereafter tend to the share of the laborer becoming 
greater and greater, he would be less averse to considering the 
date when the protective duty could either be reduced or removed. 
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No one but the most confimed doctrinaire can deny that the argu- 
ment in respect to wages and to their maintenance which is 
presented on behalf of a protective tariff, is conscientiously pre- 
sented in the interest of labor on behalf of those who adhere 
to it. 

On the other hand, if the equally sincere advocate of free trade 
could once be convinced that the continued imposition of the duty 
does not of necessity involve the continued taxation of the many 
for the benefit of a few; if he could admit that it might even be 
expedient, under certain circumstances, for the State to grant a 
special privilege to some special branch of work for a certain 
period of time, much foolish talk, bitter contention, and absurd 
misrepresentation would be avoided. 

The tariff question, the protection of women and children in fac- 
tories from overwork or from injury, and other like subjects of 
legislation, are questions of expediency, varying with the time and 
circumstances of each country. They are not like slavery or in- 
convertible paper money, moral questions, upon which no com- 


promise can be tolerated; but, on the contrary, they are subjects” 


for reasonable consideration and for reasonable compromise among 
honest and fair minded men. When the whole direction of domes- 
tic industry has been in some measure altered by the continued 
imposition of high duties upon foreign imports which were the ne- 
cessity of war, nothing could be more injudicious than to adopt 
revolutionary changes. It may have been bad policy to impose 
the high duties, but it does not follow that it would be good policy 
to remove them all at once, or that he is a spoliator who asks time 
to adjust his capital and the labor which he employs to other con- 


ditions. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


I have recited the various changes which have affected a single 
textile art. Periods of prosperity and adversity affect all commer- 
cial and manufacturing countries alike. They are more iftense in 
one country than another; sometimes more intense in a country 
which, like Great Britain, depends upon the widest foreign com- 
merce, sometimes in a country which, like the United States, de- 
pends mainly upon domestic commerce. Statutes in regard to the 
collection of revenue, the hours of labor, and the like, may make 
these fluctuations a little more, perhaps a little less intense, but in 
the long run they have and can have no permanent effect. Com- 
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petition adjusts itself to all conditions, and, in the long run, wages 
or earnings will be the highest in that country in which capital and 
labor codperate to the fullest extent, thereby assuring the largest 
production at the lowest labor cost. 

The progress of the United States has been uniformly onward, 
despite all the vacillations and changes in her financial policy. 
Our greatest dangers-and most serious disasters have arisen from 
bad money rather than from bad methods of taxation. The danger 
now before us, growing out of the continued coinage of a silver 
dollar of light weight, is perhaps the most serious one. Next to 
that comes the danger growing out of the enormous excess of our 
national revenue; but even this enormous excess of revenue will 
itself force upon us a change in our method of taxation. In that 
again comes a danger, because, next to the evil which may 
be inflicted upon a country by the imposition of heavy taxes, is 
the evil which may come from an injudicious method in removing 
them after the industry of the country has adjusted itself to them. 

I have endeavored to separate the fundamental principle of 
wages from all such side issues, and to prove, with as much scien- 
tific accuracy as may be possible, that the interests of the employer 
and the employed are absolutely identical, and that progress and 
poverty are not of necessity evolved together under the existing 
customs of the English-speaking people. I have referred to the 
admirable address of Mr. Robert Giffen, proving a similar progress 
to that of this country in Great Britain, and from similar data. I 
had not read that treatise until after the substance of this essay 
had been compiled. 

Let me refer finally, and but-a moment, to one great cause of 
disturbance in the relations of men to each other. The inventor, 
the man of science, is the great disturber of existing conditions. 
He renders worthless great masses of capital which had been 
valuxble; he takes away the hereditary occupation of vast num- 
bers of laborers who may be capable of doing no other kind of 
work. In the process of adjustment to these new conditions many 
hardships arise, but the end is progress, both in we&lth and in the 
alleviation of poverty. The only accumulation which has any per- 
manent value consists in that experience and versatility, in that 
habit and capacity of applying brain and hand alike to any kind 
of work which is waiting to be done, whereby men are enabled to 
prosper under any and all conditions. The only capital of any im- 
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portance, which can be transmitted from one generation to another 
is this power of applying brain and hand together to useful work, 
whatever may be the changing conditions under which the work of 
each generation must be done. 

Poverty may for a time ensue, as the consequence of invention 
and the consequent displacement of labor; but it will be observed 
that this poverty does not ensue either from: the accumulation of 
capital or from the private ownership of land, so much as it does 
from the destruction of capital and in taking away the value from 
land. 

The jenny and the mule destroyed the spinning-wheel; the 
power-loom destroyed the hand-loom ; the railroad is destroying 
the canal; the railroad is reducing the value of land in one place 
and increasing it in another. The discovery of coal oil would have 
destroyed the candle market, were it not that a demand for the 
altars of the Catholics continued to sustain a few candle works. 
The gas engine is destroying the small stationary steam-engine in 
England, and will soon do so here. Sir Henry Bessemer has taken 
from the English land-owner all power to collect any rent froin land 
devoted to wheat. With each of these changes the few suffer for 
a time, but the many gain in welfare. With each of these changes 
the proportion of capital necessary to a given production is de- 
creased ; great fortunes are lost, unless the owners of such fortunes 
can adapt their machinery to all the changing conditions; but 
while some fortunes are thus destroyed, others are gained. At 
the present time, or we may say for the last three years, half the 
iron works in the United States have been out of blast, and many 
will never come into blast again; but during the same three years 
the production and consumption of iron has been greater than in 
any other three years since the continént was settled. True pros- 
perity may be gauged by the consumption of iron in all the arts of 
life, about as: surely as by any statistical method. The loss of 
fortune to a few producers of iron is of no consequence except to 
themselves, if more iron be provided for consumption. Most of 
these changes come gradually; some of them come suddenly. 
What are called hard times, induce the greatest progress. The 
great crops in this country increased every year during the war, 
such was the incentive to invention, which became almost com- 
pulsory in consequence of the withdrawal of a million men from 
productive industry. 
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I have compared the cotton-mill of 1830 with that of 1883, in 
the same mill-yard; but there is little left of the factory, either 
mill or machinery, of 1830; and if there were it would be almost 
useless. The saving in the cost of moving merchandise over 
existing railroads, comparing one year with the next preceding, 
that is, over the railroads existing in each year, has far more than 
equalled the cost of building all the new railroads constructed in 
the subsequent year for fifteen years, from 1865 to 1880. In 
other words, the reduction in the charge on existing railroads each 
year, computed on the quantity of merchandise moved in that 
year, has amounted to a sum equal to the sum expended in the 
extension of railroads in the next year, for each and every year 
since 1865 to 1880. 

We have been treating only a question of material welfare : 
What makes the rate of wages? One answer at least we may 
surely give. When head and hand are rightly trained together so 
that a man can do the work which is always waiting to be done, 
whatever the rate of wages may be, it will suffice for the purchase 
of good subsistence. He who combines the greatest skill of head 
and hand in useful work will make that exact progress in the accu- 
mulation of wealth which will be the just measure of the services 
which he renders to his fellow-men. In the last analysis the rate 
of wages rests wholly on character and capacity, and under such 
conditions the advancement of science is but another name for 
progress in human welfare. 

I am well aware that there is nothing original in the statement 
of the fact that the application of machinery to production has a 
tendency to increase the wages of the workman, and at the same 
time increase the purchasing power of the money in which wages 
are paid. This is a truism, but how seldom is it comprehended ! 
Apparently never, in the ordinary discussions. Neither employer 
or employé can regulate the rate of wages which is to be paid in 
mcney, by any bargain or agreement covering a long period. If 
one employer agrees to pay a higher rate than his competitors, it 
will only be a question of time when his business will become 
unprofitable and he must become bankrupt, unless he uses more 
effective machinery, and thus assures a larger product from a less 
number of laborers. If any considerable number of employers 
secure the work of laborers at a less rate of wages than others in 
the same kind of occupation, unless there is some compensating 
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advantage to the workman in their special establishments, the mere 
fact that the laborer is willing to work at such less rate proves 
him to be incapable or inefficient, and therefore his work will be 
of high cost. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that in all productive employ- 
ment the rate of wages which can be paid in money must depend 
on. the sum of money which is received from the sale of the 
product. Inasmuch as those who work for wages in strictly pro- 
ductive occupations constitute by far the largest portion of wage 
receivers, the rates of wages for personal services, which are only 
indirectly productive, are gauged by the same standard. All 
profits and wages must come out of the gross product. Further- 
more, all profits, wages, earnings, or other income, must be 
substantially derived from each year’s product, because the year 
corresponds to the series of seasons in which one crop is made. A 
part of the product of each year is carried over to start the work of 
the next year upon; but a part of the product of the present year 
was brought over from the previous year to start the work of this 
upon. Therefore the measure of what there is to be divided by 
the measure of money, must, in the long run, depend upon what 
each year’s product will bring in money. If then, the annual pro- 
duct is large, because the resources are great, because capital is 
ample, because labor is effective, because the army is but a border 
police,—then the sum of money derived from the sale will also be 
large, for the reason that in spite of all natural obstructions 
between one nation and another, the product of one nation, as a 
whole, comes directly or indirectly into competition with the 
product of the wor'd. 

If the propositions submitted in this treatise can be sustained— 
to wit: that wages are a constantly increasing remainder over 
after lessening rates of profit have been set aside from an 
increasing product, it follows that the ability of a very pro- 
ductive country to find a market for its excess, especially of 
farm products, is a most important factor in determining the price 
of the whole product, and therefore in determining the general or 
average rate of wages and profits which can be recovered from 
the sale of the whole. Hence arises the importance of our foreign 
export of the products of agriculture. Even though the quantity 
exported be but a tithe of the whole, yet the sale of this part 
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determines the price of the whole, and it therefore becomes 
a prime factor in the the general rate of wages. 

If this latter statement be questioned, it will only need a 
moment’s consideration to determine it. If the surplus or over- 
production for domestic use, of our oil, grain, cotton, meat, cheese, 
butter, lard, etc., could not be sold in or exchanged for the products 
of other countries, what should we do with it? We could not now 
consume it ourselves; we could not move people from other 
countries here in sufficient number to consume it in any one year. 
We cannot establish manufactures more rapidly because goods are 
already in excess. We must exchange our excess for tea, coffee, 
sugar, hides, wool, and the like, and in the process of this 
exchange the price of all our crops is determined by what this 
excess will bring; the remainder over from these sales establishes 
the standard of farm wages, by, or in comparison with which, all 
other wages are in the main determined. Hence the average rate 
of domestic wages rests in a very great degree, under our present 
conditions, on our finding a foreign market for the excess of our 
products of agriculture ; if this market is limited or reduced, the 
purchasing power of our farmers, numbering one-half our popu- 
lation, is reduced, and this reacts on the demand for domestic 
manufactures. Thus it is, that directly or indirectly the value of 
our total production is determined by a world-wide competition. 
What would be the effect of the competition of the laborers who 
now engage in the production of that which we export if they 
were forced into other work for domestic use only? 

May it not therefore be said that all commerce, both domestic 
and foreign, is a process of liquidation, by means of which the 
respective shares of capital and labor are determined, each becom- 
ing a larger share of a larger sum recovered from such sales, 
the wider the exchange of product for product, and the greater 
the service which each renders the other, whether capitalist or 
laborer ? 


Finally, the rate of wages, measured in terms of money, can 
only be determined by dividing this remainder over, after capital 
has received its compensation, among the laborers who do the 
work ; the respective share of each laborer is then rated only by 
his or her individual skill, industry, and integrity. In the end 
character and capacity determine the relative rates of wages of 
those who do the work. 
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I may conclude by again referring to the proposition of Freder- 
ick Bastiat, which is the motto of this essay: All interests are 
harmonious. ‘‘In proportion to the increase of capital the abso- 
lute share (of the product) falling to capital is augmented, but 
the relative share is diminished, while the share of the laborer is 
increased both absolutely and relatively.” 





[Our space permits us only to give a small part of the appendices 
which will be found in Mr. Atkinson’s volume. The following is 
the beginning and the conclusion of Appendix I., all the details by 
which the deductions are reached being omitted. ] 


APPENDIX I. 


This appendix will be very uninteresting except to students, A 
summary of its contents may, therefore, be given for the benefit of 
readers, who do not care to go over its dry details, as follows: 


Approximate estimate of the value of annual product of the census 





year . ‘ ‘i 7 . . ° ° . ° ° - $10,000,000,000 
Domestic farm consumption ° ° . ° . ° ° . ° 1,000,000,000 
Commercial product . fe ; . ‘ i A a ‘ P $9,000,000,000 
Estimated profits of capitalists .  . + «+ « «+ $450,000,000 
Estimated savings of other classes. ° ; ' 459,000,000 900,000,000 
Wages fund ; ; ; ‘ ; $8,100,000,000 
Number of persons engaged | in all gaintal cooupations 
in round figures. ° . . “6 17,400,000 
Deduct soldiers, marines, and persons engaged in ~~» 
ordinate positions in the government service ° ° 100,000 
Remainder . ; > 17,3000 000 
Administrative force, i. e., innntad eather then mnaniat work. ‘ 1,100,000 
Working force, i. e., wage-earners or small farmers . ‘ ‘ P 16,200,000 
Average remuneration of the administrative force, per year ° ° $1,000 
Average wages or earnings of the working force, per year . ° $432 
Gross amount of national, State, and a taxes in census 
year, over ‘ ‘ ‘ * ° ‘ " $700,000,000 


or eight per cent. of the commercial product. 


Each worker is one of a group of 2.93 persons; therefore each 
average person in a workman’s family must find shelter, subsist- 
ence, clothing, and pay taxes out of what forty to forty-five cents 
a day will buy. 

Each five cents’ worth added to each person’s share, or each 
fifteen cents added to each workman’s wages per day, implies, at 
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the present time (1884) an additional product and sale of com- 
modities worth one thousand million dollars a year, which is about 
the present value of our wheat product, of our pig-iron product, 
and of all our textile fabrics of cotton, wool and silk combined. 

; . , ‘ , When the complaint is made that a 
good subsistence and an adequate shelter can barely be obtained 
by each three persons upon an average income of only $400 to 
$500 a year, at the retail value of all they consume of their own 
production, or procured by purchase or exchange for the three, the 
only remedy which can be provided is to increase the product. If 
such is the present measure of all there is, then such is the meas- 
ure of the utmost that all can have. How difficult and how siow 
such an increase must be, may be comprehended by a very simple 
statement: Assuming the maximum of $10,000,000,000 given in 
this treatise as the value in the census year (or $11,500,000,000 
now), then over $1,000,000,000 worth of produce must be added 
in.a year, and the prices must be maintained where they are, in 
order that each person of our present population may have five’ 
cents a day more than they now do, or in order that each person 
engaged in any kind of gainful occupation may be able to obtain 
an increase in the rate of wages of fifteen cents a day. Upon 
such small fractions must subsistence depend ; and when political 
leaders present magnificent pictures of national progress, summed 
up in thousands of millions of wealth or product, these facts may 
well be recalled. : 

Even if our progress has been great and our conditions are rela- 
tively prosperous compared to other nations, yet the average per- 
son, including capitalists, land owners, employers and employed, 
must have been. sustained and sheltered, must have paid taxes and 
saved profits, out of what fifty cents a day would buy in the cen- 
sus year, because such was apparently the measure of all there was 
produced which could be bought and sold or exchanged. 


APPROXIMATE SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME. 


Product of the United States, $10,000,000,000, worth per day to each nee 
by estimate ° ° 55 cts. 
Domestic production consumed without purchase or sale 5 





50 cts. 


Share of capitalists. ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° 2% cts. 
Savings of the people ° ° ° ° ° ° 21% 
National, State and municipal taxes * 314 
Cost of mental or rae — above the average of 

wages . 1% 
Average to each wage- earner ° . ° ° . ° ° 40 


—- 50 cts. 
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For each error of five cents a day in this estimate—if the reader 
finds one or believes there may be one,—add one thousand and 
fifty-eight million and four hundred thousand dollars to my gross 
estimate, and divide the proceeds among the 58,000,000 persons 
who will probably constitute our population January 1, 1885. 


APPENDIX II. 


THE LAW OF COMPETITION: IN ANY GIVEN PRODUCT, PROFITS 
DIMINISH, WAGES INCREASE. 


The following deductions have been made from the accounts of 
two New England cotton factories, both constructed prior to 1830, 
and operated successfully and profitably since that date, mainly 
on standard sheetings and shirtings—No. 14 yarn. The figures 
given, from 1840 to 1883 inclusive, are absolute, being taken from 
the official accounts of mills, of which the sole product has been a 
36-inch standard sheeting. The figures of 1830 are deduced from 
a comparison of the data of two mills. The figures of 1884 are 
deduced from nine months’ work in 1883-84. 


WAGES PER OPERATIVE PER YEAR. 


1830 1.64 gold. 
1840 1.75 gold. 
1850 1.90 gold. 
1860 1.97 gold. 
1870 =©2.75 cur. nS 
1870 2.40 gold. 
1880 2.59 gold. 
1883 2.87 gold. 
1884 2.90 gold. 
































PROFIT PER YARD NECESSARY TO BE SET ASIDE IN ORDER TO PAY 10 
, PER CENT. ON CAPITAL USED. 

1830 2.40c. gold. 
1840 1.181 gold. 
1850 1.110 gold. 
1860 = .688_ gold. 
1870 -760 cur. 
187 660 gold. 
1880 = .481 gold. 
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1884 .408 gold. 
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YARDS PER OPERATIVE PER YEAR. 
























































) 1830 4,321 Semone ences 
1840 9,607 
1850 12,164 
1860 21,760 
, 1870 19,293 
— oe Changes in the ma- 
1883 26,641 chinery affected | 
1884 28,032 production. 
COST OF LABOR PER YARD. 
1830 1.900 gold. | 
1840 1.832 gold. | 
1850 1.556 gold. 
1860 .905 gold. 
1870 1,425 cur. 
1870 1.240 gold. i 
1380 .930 gold. 
1883 1.180 gold. 
1884 1.070 gold. 


COMPARISON OF 1840 witH 1883-4. 


This comparison will not show the full reduction in the cost of 
labor per yard which may be expected in 1884-5, because changes 
have been in progress, which, when completed, will increase the 
capacity of the mill about 15 per cent., and it is a well-understood 
rule that, while such changes are being made, the current work of 
production is done at a disadvantage. 
































1840-1884. ° 
I.—Capital . . . 1840 $600,000 
1883 $600,000 lea. 
f ’ II.—Fixed capital. 1840 $310,000 PF 
1883 $310,000 (Same. 
IlI.— Active capital. 1840 $290,000 
1883 $290,000 Same. 
IV.—Spindles. . . 1840 12,500 : f increase, 
1883 30,824 146 per cent. 
V.—Looms .. . 1840 ( aeemn erie 5 Increase, 
1883 1,000 hes per cent. 
VI.—Fixed capital 1840 $23.20 Decrease, 
per spindle, . 1883 210.06 { 57 per cent. 
VIIL—No. of opera- 1840 (aaa nam 
tivesemp. . 1833 Si enieidinetinehenmenaianel { Same. 
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VIII.—Operatives per 
1,000 spindles 
IX.—Lbs. per spin- 
dle per day . 
X.—Lbs. per oper- 
ative per day 
XI.—Hours’ work 

per day 
XII.—Lbs. per oper- 
ative per hour 
XIII.—Wages per op- 
erative pr. y’r 
XIV.—Wagées per op- 
erative pr. h’r 
XV.—Wages per y’d 


XVI.—Profit per yard 
10 per ct. on capital 
XVII.—Price of goods, 
cost cotton same 


1840 
1883 
1840 
1883 
1840 
1883 
184 
1883 
1840 
1883 
1840 
1883 
1840 
1883 
1840 
1883 
1840 
1883 
1840 
1883 
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42 4-10 Decrease, 
17 20-100 eens 1 60 per cent. 
0.456 Increase, 
0.556 22 per cent, 
eae om game Increase, 
31 20-100 190 per cent. 
+13 Decrease, 
11 15 per cent. 
(S neeES  RRERES Increase, 
2.83 (240 per cent- 
$1.75 Increase, 
$287 { 64 per cent. 
4.49 cts. Increase, , 
8.80 cts. { 96 per cent. 
1.82 cts. Decrease, 
1.08 cts. 41 per cent. 
1.18 cts. Decrease, 
0.43 CtS; 63 per cent. 
9.04 cts. Decrease, 
7.04 cts. 22 per cent. 





COMPARISON OF 1830 witH 1884. 


In this comparison the statements are based in part upon the 


figures of each mill. 
spindle, including dwellings for operatives. 


Both appear to have cost about 340 per 
More than one kind 


of goods were made in each for a time, but the figures have been 
adjusted to standard sheetings, an average having been computed 
by the yard and pound. - 


Fixed capital . . 


1830 $332,000 


Decrease, 




















1884 $310,000 37 per cent. 
Spindles 1830 8,192 Increase, 
1884 30,824 276 per cent. 
Fixed capital per spindle 1830 $40.50 Decrease, 
1884 $10.07 —_ a, 75 per cent. 
Operatives per 1,000 spindles 1830 49 Decrease, 
1884 17 2-10 ee 64 per cent. 
Pounds per operative per day 1830 Cn Increase, 
1884 31.22 214 per ct. 
The hours of labor in most of the factories 
in 1830 were 14 per day. 
Wages per operative per y’r 1830 $164 Increase, 





1884 $290 


77 per cent’ 





The wages per hour in 1884 are more than 


double those of 1830. 
Wages per yard 


Profit per yard at 10 per 1830 2.40 cts. 


cent. on capital . 


1830 1.90 cts. 








1884 1.07 ¢ctS o—_—__ 
2 es 


1884 ~—C«.41 Cts. 


Decrease, 
44 per cent. 
Decrease, 
83 per cent 
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In the mountain section of the southern United States the pe 
ple are still clad in homespun fabrics. Five women—two carders, 
two spinsters, and one weaver—can produce eight yards per day. 


Product of 5 per- 

sons 1 year in 2,400 

North Carolina yds. = 
Product of 5 per- 

sons in New 140,000 

England. .. yds. 
Wages in New 

Englaad at 1 

08-100 cts. per 

yard .. . . $287.00 
Wages as they 








would be in N. 
Carolina at 1 
08-100 cts. per 
yarma@ . « «+ $5.19 
Cost per yard in 
New England 
P ry at $287 per year 
a each operative 1.08c. = 
Cost in N’th Car- 
olina at $287 





yer year each 





operative . . 58.49c. 


The rule of diminishing rates of profit and increasing rate of wages, of 
necessity ensuing from the progress of invention, is fully sustained by these 
tables. As the capital is increased both in its quantity and in its effective- 
ness, the absolute share of product falling to capital is increased, but the 
relative share is diminished. On the other hand, the share of the laborer is 
increased, both absolutely and relatively. Labor takes of necessity a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of an increasing product. In this example, the 

\ wages of the operatives have increased, since 1840, 64 per cent. per day and 
96 per cent. per hour; since 1880, 77 per cent. per day and + 100 per cent. 
per hour. High wages in money have ensued as the necessary result of the 

; low cost of labor. 

It will be observed that in 1840, the price of standard sheetings being 9 
cents a yard, it required 1.18 cents to be set aside for profits, or 13 per cent. of 
the price, in order to pay 10 per cent. upon the capital. Next it required 
1.83 cents to be set aside, being 20 per cent. of the whole price, to pay wages 
: at the average rate of only $175 a year to each operative. In 1884, the price 
being 7 cents a yard, it required less than 6 per cent of the gross sales, 0.40 
cent a yard, to be set aside in order to pay 10 per cent. upon the capital; 
while 1.07 cents being set aside for the share of labor, or a fraction over 15 
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per cent. of the gross sales, yielded to the operative $290 in gold. The 
goods cannot now be sold at 7 cents, and there is little or no profit for the 
time being. But while 10 per cent. was a moderate rate of profit in 1840 it is 
an excessive rate in 1884. The business would extend with great rapidity if 
there were a positive assurance of 6 per cent. upon the capital, or a quarter 
of a cent a yard and less than 44 per cent. of the gross amount of sales. 

But it may be said, having assigned 0.40 cent to profits, and 1.07 cents to 
labor out of 7 cents a yard gross vaiue, there remain 5.53 cents a yard to be 
accounted for. This of course represents the money cost of cotton, fuel, 
starch, oil, supplies, taxes, cost of administration, transportation of the goods 
to market, and the cost of selling them at wholesale. 

Does this all go to labor, or is there also a profit to be set aside on these 
elements? 

Our space would not suffice to treat each of these subjects, but it may be 
said: First, the cotton is substantially all labor; there is no large margin of 
profit at the present time in raising cotton, which is mostly produced by 
small farmers. Second, the other items, constituting the materials, form a 
very small part of the total cost, and are subjected to profits in small measure 
only in respect to fuel and oil. 

The cost of transportation yields to the railroads less than an average of 5 
per cent. on the capital invested, and cotton fabrics pay but a small fraction 
of their value even for very long distances. The cost of administration con- 
stitutes a very small part of the cost of the goods, and in a general treatise 
on wages belongs in a class by itself rather than to be considered as profits. 
The charge for selling staple plain cotton goods at wholesale does not exceed 
l per cent. to 14 per cent., and a large part of this is distributed among the 
clerks and salesmen who do the work. 

If the subject is analyzed, first, as a whole, and, second, in each depart- 
ment, it will appear that at the present time the proportion of profit which 
can be set aside from the sale of coarse cotton goods, sufficient to cover profits 
in all the various departments of the work, is less than 10 per cent. of the 
wholesale market value of the product, and 90 per cent. is the absolute share 
of the laborers who do the work both in respect to materials used and to the 
finished product. 

It is also necessary to remember, in respect to the cotton factory, that the 
value or ,proportion of capital to a given product is greater than in almost 
any other branch of industry; the proportion of capital to product being $1 
of capital to each $1 or $1.50 of product, according to the weight of the 
fabric and the quaritity of cotton used. In the boot and shoe factory, on the 
other hand, the ratio of capital to product is about $1 to $3; therefore in the 
boot and shoe business a much less proportion of the gross sales needs to be 
set aside as profit on the business, to induce its being established. 

On the whole, as far as the manufactures of New England are concerned, 
the average of capital to the gross value of the products is one dollar capital 
to two dollars product; therefore three per cent. of the gross sales set aside 
as profit will yield six per cent. per annum upon the capital invested in the 
buildings and machinery which are applied to the conversion of raw or half 
manufactured material into finished forms ready for final consumption. 
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The foregoing charts have been prepared on the basis of tables 
giving the actual facts in respect to the machinery, the product, 
and the wages of two successful cotton-mills, manufacturing what 
are known as standard sheetings, in New England. Technically 
these goods are known as 36-inch sheetings, No. 14’s. In point 
of fact, the number of the yarn is a little coarser. The data have 
been combined so as to cover the entire period from 1830 to the 
present date, a part of them having been furnished from one mill 
and a part from the other. I have in my possession the accounts 
of many other cotton factories, and the statistics of the wages, 
covering a great variety of fabrics, during the last fifty years; but 
I have carefully chosen the data of two factories which have been 
uniformly successful, in which the capital stock has never been 
reduced, and of which the product has, to a large extent, been 
sold for export. This selection has been made in order that the 
data might not be effected in any measure beyond that of other 
occupations than cotton-spinning, by the many changes in the 
tariff which have been made since 1830. 

In the main treatise to which this is an appendix, I have at- 
tempted to sustain the proposition that the rate of wages cannot 
be taken as a standard for determining the cost of production, 
even in money; but, on the contrary that wages are a remainder 
over, or result of production, recovered from the sale of the 
goods, and subject to the prior claim for payment of the cost of 
materials and the profits of capital. 

Wages will vary in rate in the same country, at different peri- 
ods, in the same place; at the same period in different places ; in 
different countries at the same time,—being determined by the dis- 
tance of the factory from the source of the materials, by the intel- 
ligence and skill of the people who do the work, by the incidence 
of taxation, (the laws of different States varying on this point) 
and by many other elements which enter into the problem. On 
the other hand, although wages are deferred to profits, and are a 
remainder over, subject to deduction of profits from the sales, yet 
the competition of capital with capital not only always tends to a 
minimum of profit, but also to an increase of the product in ratio to 
the amount and effectiveness of the capital. Hence, while profits 
tend to a minimum, wages tend to a maximum. It therefore fol- 
lows that, under these conditions, wages constitute an increasing 
proportion of an increasing product, provided markets can be 
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found to ‘take the increase without a reduction in price correspond- 
ing to the reduction in the labor which constitutes the true cost. 
In point of fact, very few nations have learned to apply machinery 
to the arts of life,—a larger portion of the population of the 
world is clad in homespun than in machine-made or factory-made 
fabrics. I have lately read a notice of a recent report, made in 
Manchester, to the effect that nearly 1,000,000,000 persons, out 
of a computed total of 1,4V0,000,000, may be considered as non- 
machine using nations, clad in hand-made fabrics, so far as they 
are clothed at all. In the United States, machinery is applied, on 
the whole, more effectively than anywhere else. Hence, although 
prices have diminished, they have not diminished as fast as the 
labor cost of production has been reduced. Consequently, wages 
have not only risen in rate, but also in purchasing power. All 
of this is proved by the figures of the charts which have been 
given above. 

Between the two extreme dates which I have covered in the chart, 
1830 and 1884, the cost in money for manufacturing a coarse cot- 
ton fabric has been reduced more than one-half. In the same 
period, the rate of profit on each doilar invested, which sufficed to 
induce the construction of the factory, has also been reduced one- 
half. In the same period, each unit of the machinery itself has 
become so much more effective, that one operative will perform 
three and a-half times the work in eleven hours that one operative 
could perform, from 1830 to 1840, in thirteen hours. Thus it has 
happened that, while capital may now be satisfied with one 
quarter part as much money derived from the sale of the product 
as it formerly secured, wages have doubled per day, and more 
than doubled per hour, in the period named. From 1830 to 1840 
inclusive, it was necessary to take fourteen per cent. from the 
gross sales of goods in order to pay ten per cent. on the capital 
of the factory From 1880 to 1884 inclusive, six per cent. of the 
gross sales would: suffice to pay ten per cent. upon the capital, 
while six per cent. profit would now be nearly a normal rate. 

In these charts I have treated the art of spinning and weaving 
cotton by machinery, upon what are called the self-acting mules, 
spinning-frames, and power-looms. We may contrast the con- 
ditions of the same art, at the present time, in different parts of 
this country. In the heart of this country, upon the hillsides and 
in the valleys of the great Allegheny region, in Virginia, in Ken- 
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tucky, in Tennessee, and in the Carolinas, there is a population 
of two millions or more of people, who are even to this day 
chiefly clad in homespun fabrics, of which the yarn is spun upon 
the hand spinning-wheel, and woven upon the hand-loom. These 
people have been kept in isolation by the surrounding pall of 
slavery, until a very recent period. Their country is now being 
opened by railroads, and the art of making homespun fabrics will 
soon be a lost art among them. The capacity of five of these 
persons—to wit, two carders, two spinsters, and one weaver, in a 
day of eleven hours, is eight yards of coarse fabric, heavier, but 
of more open texture, and therefore more quickly woven by 
machinery, than the standard sheeting. Five operatives in a 
modern factory would spin and weave one hundred fold as much, 
or eight hundred yards a day. But we will limit the comparison 
to the actual product of standard sheetings, and we will assume 
that the home spinners could make eight yards of standard sheet- 
ing inaday. This would give them 2,400 yards as the product 
of a year, against 140,000 yards in the northern factory. The 
cost of spinning and weaving the standard sheeting in the north- 
ern factory in 1883 was 1.08 cents per yard. If the southern 
operatives were obliged to sell their product in the open market 
at the same rate of wages—that is, at the wages which could be 
derived from 1.08 per yard, the total earnings of the five in one 
year would be $25.92, or a trifle over $5.00 each. If they were 
content with the profit on each yard which yields to the northern 
capitalist ten per cent. a year, it would be .43 of a cent a yard, or 
upon 2,400 yards $10.32. ‘The total wages and profits of the five 
southern operatives, working by hand for one year, at the stand- 
ard of cost and profit of the northern cotton-mill would therefore 
amount to $36.24. On the other hand, in order that the earnings 
and profits of the southern operatives should be equal to those of 
the northern operatives and owners of the factories, it would be 
necessary that the homespun fabric should sell in the open market 
at about ninety cents a yard. It therefore follows that the high 
wages of the northern operatives are the result of the low cost of 
production, and that if the southern people now engaged in the 
art of homespun work can find other work to do, in dealing with 
the abundance of timber, in saving the wild fruits, in agriculture, 
or in the many other branches of work which their climate and 
soil open to them, but which are not open to the inhabitants of 
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the Northern States, they will save both time and labor by an 
exchange of product, and by becoming inter-dependent, rather 
than by remaining isolated and independent. And this is what is 
now occurring. As soon as the incubus of slavery was removed 
and an exchange of products between the two sections of the 
country fairly began, each found that it could serve the other, 
and that slave-grown cotton was no longer king. 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
BY FRANCIS A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
(Read September 9, 1884.) 


In the active discussion now in progress concerning Industrial 
Education, that term is used in such widely different senses as to 
require that a paper treating of this theme should begin with a 
definition. With a view to this, I offer the following classification 
of the schools which undertake what is by one person or another 
understood to be industrial education. 

First, we have the schools of applied science and technology, 
whose purpose it is to train the engineer, the architect, the geolo- 
gist, the chemist, the metallurgist, for the work of their several 
professions. These schools do not aim to educate the men who 
are to do the manual work of modern industry. In the main, they 
do not even aim to educate the men who are to oversee and direct 
the work of others — the men, that is, who are to act as superin- 
tendents of labor. It is the function of the schools of this class to 
train those who shall investigate the material resources of the 
country, and shall project operations for the development of such 
resources, to be carried on by bodies of labor and of capital under 
the direction, in the main, of persons who have received their 
education and training in schools of a different order, or through 
practical experience in the field, the shop and the mine. 

The distinction here rudely outlined between the person who in- 
vestigates the material resources of the country, in any direction, 
and organizes industrial enterprises for the exploitation of those 
resources, and the person who superintends and directs the labor 
employed in such enterprises, is not, indeed, strictly maintained ; 
but it exists in a general way, although a tendency to employ, in 
increasing degree, civil, mechanical and mining engineers, chemists 
and metallurgists in administrative and executive capacities, has 
been observed during the past few years. 

The expediency of establishing schools of the class herein indi- 
cated, is no longer a matter of debate. The general government, 
and many, if not all, of the State governments have recognized 
the importance of thus providing for the scientific development of 
our industries ; and the large and increasing measure of reputation 
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and financial success enjoyed by the Troy School of Civil Eagi- 
neering, the Hoboken School of Mechanical Engineering, the 
Sheffield School of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, the Colum- 
bia School of Mining Engineering, the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, with its departments of civil, mechanical and mining 
engineering, the Worcester Free Institute of Industrial Science, 
the Chandler Scientific School and the Thayer Engineering School, 
both of Dartmouth College, with a score of other institutions, all 
deserving to be named were this the immediate subject of our 
paper, show that the value of such institutions has passed beyond 
challenge or cavil. 

A second, and widely different class of institutions is found in 
the so-called trade schools. The purpose of schools of this class 
is to train the actual workers in industry, and to train them, more- 
over, for what it is presumed will be their own individual occupa- 
tions in life. In the main, these schools do not aim to train the 
overseers and superintendents of labor, but the individual opera- 
tives. And, in general, the work of these schools assumes that 
the particular avocation for life of the children who enter them is 
already reasonably well determined. 

The efforts at Industrial Education in the States of Europe have 
commonly taken this form. ‘The trade schools of Switzerland, of 
Holland and of France, are schools in which young people are 
taught defined trades, generally such as are pursued in the im- 
mediate region where the schools are established. Thus, certain 
trade schools in Switzerland have reference to the great watch- 
making industry of that country, and have it for their object to 
train pupils who, it is assumed, will, by almost an industrial 
necessity, become watchmakers. 

The third class of schools, and that to which the present paper 
will be confined, comprises those into which manual and mechani- 
cal instruction and training are introduced in greater or less 
degree ; not, on the one hand, to make engineers, not, on the other 
hand, for the purpose of training the pupil to become an operative 
in any particular branch of industry which it is presumed he will 
enter; but as a part of the general education of the scholar, with 
reference to the fuller and more symmetrical development of all 


his faculties and powers, and to promoting his success in whatever 


sphere of labor it shall subsequently be determined he is to enter. 
It is schools of this class, the establishment of which is at this 
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time being especially urged under the general title of Industrial 
Education. 

In some respects, the term ‘industrial education” is itself an 
unfortunate one. The term ‘‘ mechanical education” would better 
express the objects of those who are now advocating an important 
modification of our system of instruction. But the term first 
referred to has been so widely adopted in the discussion of this 
subject, that it is likely to be used long after the mechanical edu- 
cation of our children and youth has passed the period of debate 
and become incorporated in our public school system. 

The distinction between the trade school and the school of the 
kind last indicated, will be seen, if properly contemplated, to be 
very marked. Not only does the trade school assume that there is 
a high degree of probability that the pupil will enter a definite 
field of labor, for which it undertakes to prepare him; but the 
establishment of such schools undoubtedly contributes, in an im- 
portant degree, to enhance the probability of that result. 

The confusion of trade education with a general mechanical 
education has undoubtedly engendered not a little of the prejudice 
which the scheme of industrial instruction has encountered in cer- 
tain quarters within the United States. It has been alleged that 
the establishment of the proposed system would be opposed to 
the sentiments of our people and to the genius of our institu- 
tions, inasmuch as it would assume that the children who were 
to receive training were born to a certain condition of life, 
and were destined to perform a certain industrial rdle. The 
scheme of industrial education has, therefore, been objected to, 
as curtailing the glorious birthright of every American boy to 
become banker, merchant, judge or president, as his own abilities 
and virtues may qualify him. It will appear, I think, in the further 
course of this paper, that the objection is founded upon a mis- 
apprehension ; and that the adoption of the system of education 
under view would not only not confine the choice of the pupil as to 
his subsequent mode of life, but would tend to give him an even 
greater freedom of movement and action. 

That the establishment of trade schools, in the strict sense of 
that term, has proved advantageous in many of the crowded com- 
munities of Europe, I entertain no doubt. When, by reason of 
the dense occupation of the soil and the diversification and localiza- 
tion of industries, the choice of young persons is, in fact, very 
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closely limited, it is probably the part of wisdom to recognize that 
fact, to accept the situation, and to prepare the young as well as 
possible for the work which, by almost a moral necessity, they 
will be called to perform. That even in some communities of the 
United States, the point has already been reached where the 
establishment of trade schools by private benevolence, or even by 
municipal authority, might be practically advantageous, I am not 
disposed to deny. 

In any large city whose population is chiefly, and perhaps almost 
wholly, occupied in some single and highly special branch of in- 
dustry, the instruction of the young in the arts specially concerned 
in the prosecution of that industry, may, not unreasonably, be 
deemed the dictate of practical wisdom. 

Yet the position of those who have opposed industrial education 
on the ground that the United States have not reached the condi- 
tion which requires or justifies the education, at the public expense 
and under State authority, of young children with reference to 
specific trades, is in the main sound and just. The proper answer 


to this objection is, that the system of industrial education proposed ° 


would rather enlarge than confine the subsequent choice of occupa- 
tions by the children of our public schools. 

The purpose sought by the advocates of so-called industria! 
education, is the training of the eye and the hand of the pupil, and 
his acquisition of those elementary principles of physics and me- 
chanics which underlie all dealing with the forces of nature and 
with material objects. 

I have spoken of the ‘* establishment” of schools for industrial 
or mechanical education. Yet, in truth, it is not so much the 
creation and endowment of separate schools of this character, which 
is in view, as the gradual conversion of all the existing schools 
of the land to this use, through the grafting of certain studies and 
exercises upon the traditional curriculum. Such conversion would 
involve only a slight disturbance of the structure of the existing 
schools ; but it would require the surrender of a not inconsider- 
able portion of time to the new studies and exercises. 

In order not to protract this paper unduly, or to provoke need- 
less controversy, I shall, on the present occasion, confine my 
remarks to the relations of the proposed changes in public instruc- 
tion to the boys of our public schools, leaving open the question, 
whether the girls shall join in the new departure, or not. 
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As to the precise nature and extent of the studies and exercises 
which should, to this end, be incorporated in the public school 
curriculum, and as to the order of these exercises, much difference 
of opinion will doubtless be developed among those who advocate 
an extensive modification of the present scheme of education. The 
true final system, will, of course, have to be worked out through 
long discussion and experimentation. The following is presented 
as a fairly conservative programme : 

Beginning with the pupil at the stage when Kindergarten methods 
and appliances are exhausted of their efficiency, the scholar should 
be instructed in the elementary principles of physics and mechanics 
through the use of simple models and apparatus, and should be- 
come familiarized through frequent statement and illustration, with 
the fundamental conceptions of geometry. There is a deep-seated 
popular error as to the age at which such things as the above can 
advantageously be acquired. It is too often assumed that because 
the young child is not competent to study geometry systematically, 
he need be taught nothing geometrical; that because it would be 
foolish to present to him physics and mechanics as sciences, it is 
useless to present to him any physical or mechanical principles. 

An error of like origin, which has wrought incalculable mischief, 
denies to the scholar the use of the symbols and methods of algebra 
in connection with his early essays in numbers, because, forsooth, 
he is not, as yet, capable of mastering quadratics! If our children 
were taught to ‘*‘ do their sums,” algebraically at eight,-nine or ten, 
the later parts of the algebra would have far less terror for them, 
at fifteen, sixteen and seventeen. And yet, from the notion that 
the teacher must not take up any subject which the pupil is not 
prepared to go through with to the end and master scientifically, 
we drive our boys and girls to the most painful «nd absurdly 
round-about methods of solving problems. The moment 
the child begins to ‘*do sums” upon his slate, he needs 
his x and y, and for lack of them he is continually driven back to 
‘* What d’ye call ’em,” or ‘* thingumbob,” his unknown quantity, 
the object of his enquiry for which he is refused a symbol, — the 
length of the pole, John’s share of the cake, the number of gallons 
in the cistern, or what not. The whole infant generation, wrest- 
ling with arithmetic, seek for a sign and groan and travail together 
in pain for the want of it; but no sign is given them save the 
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sign of the prophet Jonah, the withered gourd, fruitless endeavor, . 


wasted strength. 

To teach the so-called arithmetic of the common school with- 
out the use of the algebraic signs and notation, is in the last 
degree barbarous; yet it is done, almost without exception, in 
the case of ten millions of school children, all from the notion that 
they are not yet prepared to enter upon the study of algebra! 
Study of algebra! Algebra is a tool, and nothing but a tool, 
and, so far as equations of the first degree are concerned, it is a 


tool which the child needs the moment he is set to enquire in how. 


many days Jones and Brown can do a piece of work together, if 
Jones could do it in ten days alone or Brown in fifteen. For 
an equally bad reason, many things have been withheld 
from school children, though these were things of which every 
child should be informed at the earliest possible moment, because 
they belong to geometry, for the systematic study of which the 
scholar has been held not to be prepared. 

It is true that of late years, teachers, drawing doubtless their 
inspiration from the kindergarten, have presumed to give the geom- 

‘etry of the square and cube before requiring the arithmetic of 
square root and cube root; but this concession to common sense 
stands almost solitary and alone on the pages of the modern text- 
book. Take for example, the conception of a plane, the most 
difficult and the most important of all conceptions, for the purposes 
of the geometer, the astronomer, the mechanician. This con- 
ception should, for subsequent success whether in geometry, in 
astronomy or in mechanics, be formed in the mind of the child at 
the earliest possible moment, just as the notion of right should be 
formed in his mind years and years before he is called to the sys- 
tematic study of ethics. No subsequent effort can make up for 
the neglect of such fundamental conceptions in the very beginnings 
of education. The freedom and force with which these conceptions 
will be referred to and made use of in after life, must in a large 
degree depend upon the age at which they are first acquired. 

They should be early implanted in the mind that they may grow 
with its growth and strengthen with its strength. What sort of 
students of literature would you have if you put off the teaching 
of the alphabet of letters till fourteen or fifteen or sixteen, as you 
in fact put off the teaching of the alphabet of science? You give 
the child English letters at five or six, and let him grow up, 
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through long practice in easy lessons, with fairy stories and picture 
books, and tales of travel and adventure, to the capability of read- 
ing and comprehending the master-pieces of literature; yet it is 
only on the day when the young man begins the scientific study of 
optics, for example, that you give him a definition of light, and 
show him simple experiments in reflection and refraction. The 
student should at this age be unable to remember when he did 
not know these things; and no amount of hard work in after 
life can ever wholly make up for the lack of early familiarity with 
the subjects of his study, the value of which every instructor 
acknowledges in other branches of education, whether relating to 
literature, to morals or to practical affairs. 

Time will not serve for an extended illustration of this subject. 
A child of ten or twelve years is capable of understanding the 
principle of the lever just as perfectly. as did Archimedes of 
old Syracuse. Once implant that conception in his mind and it 
becomes germinal, and, without watering or tending, will bear 
fruit perennially through all his life. 

A child of the same age can comprehend the principle of the 
arch, when illustrated by a few blocks from a carpenter’s shop, 
as fully as does the architect who hangs a stone dome one hun- 
dred feet in air; and when he has once comprehended the construc - 
tion and office of the arch, his eye will never thereafter fall unintel- 
ligently upon an example of it. A child of the same age is 
capable of comprehending the law of perspective. Why in the 
name of common sense should one go on for years, walking 
through our streets or over the fields, his eye falling at every 
glance upon some object which is subject to this law, and yet never 
be instructed regarding it? 

Do you ask how much of the elements of physics and mechanics 
should be given to the child of tender years? I answer, just as 
much as he will take, be the same more or less. And it is always 
safe to offer him a little more than he will take. It can’t do him 
any harm. Cramming him with hard and lumpy facts, from so- 
called geographies or histories, may produce mental indigestion or 
colic; but an idea, an apprehended principle, never yet hurt a 
human being, and never will to the latest syllable of recorded time. 
For myself, I would not stop short of teaching a child the doctrine 
of the persistence of force through all its transmutations. Doubt- 
less he would at first fail to apprehend it fully ; yet he would gather 
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something from its familiar, picturesque enunciation ; and, as the 
proposition became familiar to his ear, and as illustrations of the 
equivalency of motion, heat, light and sound were multiplied and 
repeated to him, I should hope that he would grow into an appre- 
hension and appreciation of this grand all-embracing law. 

If it be asked of what advantage would it be to the youthful mind 
that it should be taught these and the like things, I answer, First, 
that if to observe phenomena quickly and clearly, if to reflect 
closely and justly, if to acquire an habitual, and in time, instinctive 
disposition to trace effects to their causes, if these things be among 
the prime objects of education, comparison may be challenged be- 
tween the matter of study that has been described and the work 
that now takes up two-thirds of the time of the scholar of the age 
we have been considering. Secondly, that if the direct usefulness 
of the information acquired be adopted as the test of different 
systems of instruction, the elements of geometry, physics and 
mechanics, have preference, in an enormous degree, over the 
traditional studies of the primary and grammar schools. But, 
Thirdly, that the main argument for the early acquisition of these 
elements is to be found in their usefulness as a preparation for the 
study of geometry, physics and applied mechanics in later years. 

While altering in a degree the traditional curriculum of the pub- 
lic schools by the introduction of the elements of geometry, physics 
and mechanics, I would recommend the extension of the drawing 
practice of the schools even beyond the point to which it is now car- 
ried in our most enlightened cities. And it is a consideration of 
prime importance in this connection, that, great as is the interest 
awakened by drawing practice, under the better teachers, even as 
students are now prepared for it in our public schools, those exer- 
cises would acquire a vast increase of attractiveness from the 
studies already described in the elements of geometry, physics 
and mechanics. The pupil would in a higher degree appreciate 
much that he was called to do in his drawing exercises, and would 
find a hightened pleasure in the practice of this art as it became a 
means of expressing principles with which he had been made 

‘familiar. And as the drawing exercise received a gieat enhance- 
ment of attractiveness through the pupil’s c-mprehension of the 
principles underlying the figures and designs to be constructed, so, 
at the other end, would it receive a fresh addition of interest by 
being correlated with the shop-work in wood, in iron and in clay, 
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which, according to the friends of industrial education, should form 
a part of the exercises of the public schools. 

We here reach the last stage of our subject. Industrial educa- 
tion involves, first, the teaching of the elements of geometry, phys- 
ics and mechanics, secondly, drawing, and thirdly, shop work of one 
kind or another. During the past few years practice in the mechanic 
arts, especially in wood working, but also in forge, foundry and lathe 
work, has been introduced as an integral part of a system of edu- 
cation, in several sections of the country. No one is known to have 
been in any way connected with this new kind of teaching who is 
not an enthusiastic believer in its beneficent effects at once upon 
the scholar and upon the general system of public instruction ; 
while of late, converts have been rapidly made from among those 
who formerly doubted or denied the expediency of this 
innovation in education. The year now closing has seen the 
school-room space, the apparatus and machinery, and the teaching 
force devoted to this work more than doubled, perhaps we might 
say trebled. The next year will undoubtedly witness an even 
greater increase. The thing is coming, and coming fast, faster 
probably than the means can well be provided; and doubtless 
mistakes, not a few, will be made in the haste to introduce this 
kind of teaching. 

In general it may be said that the course of propagation is 
likely to be from the high school downward to the grammar and 
then to the elementary schools, and from the city outward through 
the small towns to the rural districts. The chief difficulty to be 
encountered will not be the difficulty of finding means or the 
opposition of school committees or boards of Aldermen, but the 
lack of competent teachers. In this view the State of Massa- 
chusetts has wisely initiated practice in the mechanic arts in two 
of its Normal Schools. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which eight years 
ago, under the enlightened administration of Dr. Runkle, estab- 
lished a school of the mechanic arts, the applications for instruct- 
ors in this department are already far in excess of those which can 
be met. Dr. Runkle has, within a few weeks, issued a pamphlet * 
which embraces in condensed form many well-considered sugges- 


* Report on Industrial Education, by John D. Runkle, Ph. D., LL.D., Walker Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston: W. F. Brown 
& Co. 
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tions regarding the organization of this kind of schools, with de- 
tailed statements as to the equipment of shops for instruction in 
the mechanic arts. The reports of the St. Louis Manual Train- 
ing School, under the supervision of its capable and enthusiastic 
director, Prof. Woodward, contain information of great value 
regarding the new form of education. 

The advantages to be anticipated from the introduction of train- 
ing in the mechanic arts into the grammar and high schools of the 
land are many and important. 

First, it will increase the freedom of industrial movement, allow- 
ing our youth as they leave school to find for themselves places in 
the industrial order with more of ease and assurance than at pres- 
ent. This, as has been said, is in contradiction of a vague popular 
opinion, that the proposed system is in the direction of class edu- 
cation; but the principle is undeniable; only the degree of its 
importance can possibly be disputed. 

A lad of fifteen leaving the Grammar School, or a lad of eighteen 
leaving the High School, is not required to become a mechanic 
because he has had long practice in the use of tools, because he has 
acquired a familiarity with the materials of construction, because 
he has become neat, dextrous and expert in manipulation, because 
he can make a working-drawing of a piece of machinery or of 
furniture; because he has had his sense of form, of magnitude 
and of proportion trained to the nicest discrimination, and because 
he can work with his eye and his hand, as well as with his brain, 
and with all of these in the closest cdéoperation. But if he is to 
become a mechanic, he will have a much wider choice between in- 
dividual trades, by reason of these things; and again, when he has 
chosen his trade, he can acquire the special knowledge and the 
special skill requisite thereto in one half the time which a mere 
apprentice would take, and he will acquire them, moreover, to 
much better effect; while, still again, he will .be a workman, who, 
after a few years of practice, will be fit, by reason of ability to 
make working-drawings, knowledge of mathematics and mechanical 
principles and superior mental training, to be promoted to the 
post of foreman or superintendent of construction; or he may set 
up for himself as contractor or master, with a prospect of success 
far exceeding that of one of equal natural abilities who has enjoyed 
only the special training of a single trade. 

Secondly, so far as the graduates of the reformed Grammar and 
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High schools are not to become mechanics, they will certainly be 
no worse off, in any way, by reason of this training, but in many 
ways they will be the better qualified, even in commercial pursuits 
or in clerical capacities in connection with manufacturing or rail- 
road enterprises, to make themselves useful to their employers 
from their manual dexterity, the capability of using tools and the 
special knowledge acquired in school. But far more than this will 
be the advantage derived from the training of the perceptive 
powers, the formation of the habit of observation and the develop- 
ment of the executive faculty, the power, that is, of doing things 
as distinguished from thinking or talking or writing about them. 
To these, the traditional curriculum of the schools fails to minister 
in the smallest degree ; and the longer mnemonics, analytics and 
dialectics are exclusively pursued, the farther is the student carried 
from the temper and the qualities of mind which achieve success, 
except in a few closely restricted and already overcrowded pro- 
fessions. It is the sense of this which leads so many parents to 
withdraw their children at an early age, reducing the number who 
go forward from the Grammar to the High school, to a petty 
fraction of the whole number. 

With the school exercises modified and diversified as has been 
proposed, I sincerely believe that the average period of attend- 
ance would be at once appreciably increased, and that parents 
would withdraw their children only at the demand of pecuniary 
necessities which could not be denied, and not, as so largely now, 
because they feel that the school is doing nothing practically use- 
ful for their children, and indeed, that the longer they stay, after 
fifteen, the less will they be fitted for the work of life. 

Thirdly, the introduction of shop work into the public system of 
education cannot fail to have a most beneficial influence in pro- 
moting a respect for labor and in overcoming the false and perni- 
cious passion of our young people for crowding themselves into 
overdone and underpaid departments, where they may escape man- 
ual exertion at almost any sacrifice. This tendency of the times 
has been loudly complained of, but how have those a right to com- 
plain who support the old order of things under which all the praise 
and all the prizes of the school are bestowed upon glibness of 
speech, retentiveness of memory, ease or force of declamation, 
and skill in dialectics? If the authority of the State and the influ- 
ence of the teacher combine to set up such a standard, what wonder 
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that the pupil accepts the same view of what is admirable and 
desirable, holds other qualities in little esteem, and deems himself 
too fine for a common trade and a humble calling? Let the State 
honor labor in the school; let some of the praise and some of the 
prizes go to neatness of manipulation, skill in the use of tools, 
taste in design, patience and ingenuity in execution ; let the pupil 
see his master, now and then, with his coat off and a paper cap 
on his head, teaching the use of the plane and the lathe; give the : 
boy to know the delight of seeing things grow and take shape -B es 
under his hands, and it requires no prophet to assure us that our i 
young people will come to look on life very differently and much ; 
more wisely. 

Fourthly, the consideration which weighs more than any other, 
in my mind, is that the introduction of shop work into the public 
schools, closely affiliated with exercises in drawing and design, ro 
will give a place, where now there is no place at all, or only a most 
uncomfortable one, to those boys who are strong in perception, apt 
in manipulation, and correct in the interpretation of phenomena, 
but who are not good at memorizing or rehearsing the opinions and 
statements of others, or who, by diffidence, slowness of speech or 
awkwardness of mental conformation, are unfitted for intellectual é 
gymnastics. It is mighty little which the ordinary Grammar or 4 
High school does at present for scholars of these classes. Not 
only do they, at the best, get little personal pleasure from their 
work, and receive little of the commendation of the teacher, but, 
in the great majority of cases, they are written down blockheads 
at the start, and have their whole school life turned to shame and 
to bitterness. And yet it not infrequently happens that the boy 
who is so regarded because he cannot master an artificial system 
of grammatical analysis ; isn’t worth a cent for giving a list of the 
kings of England; doesn’t know, and doesn’t care what are the , 
principal productions of Borneo, has a better pair of eyes, a better 
pair of hands, and, even by the standards of the merchant, the 
manufacturer and the railroad president, a better head, than his 
teacher. 

I desire not to exaggerate; I wish to speak with the utmost ) 

| seriousness and in strict truthfulness. Of how much advantage is 
it to a scholar in the average Grammar school of Boston or New 
York, or Chicago, in doing his work or in earning the praise of his 
teacher, that he has a quick perception of form and color; that he 
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sees everything presented to his view at once broadly and particu- 
larly, his eye taking in all the features of an object in their due 
order and proportion, his mind justly interpreting the significance 
of each and every feature by turns and in the whole; that he has 
a subtle touch, great patience under vexation, an ingenious and 
inventive mind? There are as many boys in our schools of whom 
the above can be said, as there are of boys who are quick to memor- 
ize and rehearse the opinions and statements of thers, or are strong 
and lively in the gymnastics of arithmetic and of grammar. There 
are not only as many of the former class of boys as of the latter, 
but they are quite as deserving of sympathy and respect, besides 
being rather better qualified to become of use in the industrial and 
social order. And yet for that class of boys the school offers 
almost nothing upon which they can employ these priceless 
powers. They may, by laboring very painfully over the prescribed 
but uncongenial exercises, escape the stigma of being blockheads, 
but they can never do very well; they will always be at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with boys of the other class; they will 
know nothing of the joys of commendation ; and it is most fortunate 
if they do not become discouraged, indifferent and in time care- 
less or even reckless of their standing. Such boys are practically 
ploughed under, in our schools, as not worth harvesting. The 
teacher may te ever so pitiful and patient; that matters some- 
thing so far as the child’s happiness is concerned, but, so long as 
he is kept wholly at exercises for which he is not by nature 
qualified, it makes little difference as to his chances of success 
as a scholar. 

The introduction of practice in the mechanic arts would strike a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all boys of the class I have so in- 
adequately described; it would at once give them something to do 
in which they could excel; it would quicken their interest in the 
school; it would save their self-respect ; to many of them it would 
open a door into practical life. 

For a partial illustration of these effects, let me refer to the in- 
troduction of drawing into the public schools, already so widely 
accomplished. If the acquirement of this art were absolutely of 
no value; if the training of eye and hand involved were put out of 
account, I fully believe that, in spite of the very shabby way in 
which this subject has generally been taught heretofore, drawing 
in the schools has repaid its cost ten-fold, simply in the opportu- 
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nity it has given to a host of scholars to do something well, to 
their own satisfaction, to the commendation of their teachers, and 
to the admiration of their mates. 

Here is a little fellow who has no aptitude for the traditional 
studies of the school room. He has either given way after a short 
struggle to a feeling that he is a dunce anyhow, and that it is of 
no use to try; or, after a longer and harder struggle, he has suc- 
cumbed to a still more bitter and lasting discouragement. He has 
become accustomed to be blamed at school and at home for his low ~ Be 
standing ; he has ceased to listen for words of approbation; he 
has learned to expect a look of sadness or of anger on his father’s 
face as his monthly card is presented. 

But now a new exercise is introduced into the school, and after 
the inevitable blottings and smearings of the first trials, it comes 
one day to the comprehension of the teacher that this boy has ex- 
ecuted his work better than any other scholar; has done best of all 
something which by authority has been pronounced worth doing. 
For the first time that lad, who has all the while been struggling 
with a hopeless incapacity for identifying ‘* appositive modifiers ” 
and ‘‘ cognate objectives,” hears the sweet and pleasant voice of 
praise, sees the admiring glances of his comrades fall on him, yes, 
on him! and feels the pulse of ambition throb at his temples. 

With what anticipations of pleasure will this lad hereafter await 
the signal to take up drawing; with what pains will he exe- 
cute his work, with what pride hand in his faultless sheets! How 
changed to him henceforth is the school room; how differently, 
even, sounds the school bell in the morning! If the introduction 
of drawing has done so much for many a boy, how much more 
fully and completely will the needs of this class of youths be met 
by the introduction of shop-work in its various branches of carpen- 
try, forge, foundry and lathe work, in intimate and vital relations 
with drawing and with the elements of geometry, physics and 
mechanics ! 

I might dwell on other considerations ; upon the impulse to be 
communicated to invention and discovery, upon the disclosure, 
here and there, of rare mechanical genius, which, under the old > 
system of education, might have been hopelessly lost in a dreary 
wilderness of words ; upon the value of the arts acquired. in saving 
dis-repair within the home, enabling the thousand needed strokes 
of the hammer to be well and promptly given, securing the inser- 
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tion of the nail in time that saves nine; upon the virtue which a 
general mechanical education of the people would have in pre- 
serving and exalting the priceless sense of social decency which 
keeps the fence along the village street in order, the gate hung, 
the glass set, the shutter in place; but perhaps I have already said 
enough to introduce the discussion of the question of Industrial 
Education. 
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PAPERS OF THE JURISPRUDENCE DEPARTMENT. 





I. CONFLICT OF STATE LAWS,—THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 
BY EUGENE SMITH, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 


(Read September 10, 1884.) 


The conflict of laws has long been a fruitful theme for discussion 
and for authorship. But I propose to speak of that special phase 
of the subject which relates peculiarly to our own time and 
country ; to point to the fact that our national map is a dissected 
one, cut up into territorial fragments, called States, of arbitrary 
size and shape, each fragment controlled by a separate and dis- 
tinct body of State law ; to glance briefly at the confusion wrought 
by these jostling and often conflicting systems of State law which 
produce ever-increasing evil and are retarding the growth of 
national unity and prosperity; and to inquire, finally (and here 
is my main object), what remedy is best fitted to stop this conflict 
and to secure to the whole country an harmonious and self-consist- 
ent jurisprudence. 

The systems of statute law within the various States of the 
Union have each grown up and been developed from within the 
State itself; and the process of their evolution has gone on in 
each State without much reference to the course of legislation in 
sister States. The natural result has been a dissimilarity and 
divergence between the systems of State law, until now there is 
hardly any department of jurisprudence in which cases are not 
constantly arising to illustrate the conflict between the laws of the 
different States. .In the laws relating to contracts of every kind, 
including even negotiable paper, in the laws pretaining to corpora- 
tions, to wills, to marriage and divorce, to the administration of 
estates, to taxation, to civil and criminal procedure, the systems of 
the several States present a variance which is as constant as it is 
unwise and wholly unnecessary. How substantial and pervading 
this variance is in its character, is shown by the significant fact 
that no discreet lawyer would assume to pronounce an opinion 
upon a case, however simple, arising under the laws of a neigh- 
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boring State, until he had made a special examination both of the 
statutes and of the judicial decisions in that State bearing on the 
question involved. 

It would be an interesting subject of inquiry and one not diffi- 
cult of treatment to trace out in detail the dissimilarity of State 
laws in the various departments of legislation, and to show how 
broad are the legal lines of demarcation between the States. But 
such an inquiry would lead beyond the limits of the present paper 
which is designed to treat rather of the evil resulting from the con- 
flict of State laws and of the remedy for that evil, than to illustrate 
the fact itself of such conflict. 

The injurious consequences of the diversity in the systems of State 
law are more far-reaching than is apparent at first sight. Perhaps 
the doctrine of State sovereignty involves more than is generally 
realized. But it is a fact that the Federal government and Federal 
law touch at very few points the every-day life of the people. 
The matters of internal domestic concern committed to the Federal 
jurisdiction are very few in number and extremely limited in 
scope. Cases arising under acts of Congress make a very minute 
fraction of the litigation with which the courts are burdened. 
But while the jurisdiction of the Federal government is circum- 
scribed, that of the State government is practically boundless. 

The State has supreme and sovereign control over all those 
interests that affect vitally the domestic, social, and business life 
of the people. The protection of life and property, the education 
of children, the family relations, the institutions of religion and of 
charity, the repression and punishment of crimes, the whole broad 
subject of civil rights and remedies, all come within the domain of 
State law. And so it is that the public prosperity, the character 
of the national life, so far as they are influenced or moulded by 
the laws, depend, not on national, but on State law. 

The incomparably superior importance of State over national 
legislation is not popularly appreciated. While the affairs of Con- 
gress excite wide interest and undergo close scrutiny, while a 
degree of statesmanship is recognised as the fitting qualification 
for a member of Congress, the legislature of the State is supposed 
to represent a lower plane of politics. No qualification beyond 
that of party service, is demanded from the State legislator, to 
whom are confided the really vital interests of society. The neces- 
sary result in each separate State is a crude and ill-digested mass 
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of legislation, adopted without knowledge of the laws of other 
States and without the slightest aim at any unity of system be- 
tween the States. 

But diverse laws on the same subjects in different States are 
hostile to the real interests of the people in many ways. They 
are opposed to the national spirit and temper of the times. The 
people of the United States are yearly growing to be a thoroughly 
homogeneous nation. The only division in the past has been limited 
by sectional lines, which did not coincide with State boundaries, 
and those lines are being surely obliterated. The boundaries 
between the States are purely legal and fictitious lines indicating 
no corresponding separation of social or material, or moral inter- 
ests. All the tendencies of the time are serving to unify those 
interests. The newspaper press and the extension of railways 
are only among the prominent agencies that are constantly bring- 
ing the people into closer and closer contact with each other; and 
a truly national tone of feeling and character manifests itself in 
all the concerns of daily life. 

This fusion of interest is more sensibly felt in the business 
enterprise of the country. There is no artisan so humble that his 
capacity to earn a living is not affected by causes operating out- 
side the State in which he dwells. The markets of the country 
respond with electric sympathy to disturbances occurring in the 
remotest regions of the Union. The enormous and increasing 
growth of corporations is an important factor in the national life. 
These great bodies, railroad, insurance, telegraph, and other 
business corporations, having holders of their stocks and bonds in 
every State and transacting business in every State, illustrate the 
common and consolidated character of the material interests of 
the country. 

Nothing can be more utterly regardless of State lines than every 
kind of trade and business in its natural, healthy development. 
Yet every business enterprise in extending its ramifications into 
another State encounters a new system of State law and of judicial 
procedure ; it must adjust itself to altered conditions; a new 
method of taxation may drive it out of the State; contracts and 
modes of dealing which were valid in the State of origin are found 
to be in conflict with the laws of the new State; without effecting 
its reorganization, the enterprise cannot establish a foot-hold in the 
sister State. These requirements are not merely oppressive ; they 
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hamper the free growth of trade. Business enterprise is expan- 
sive by nature; it demands above all things, certainty and uni- 
formity in the civil law that governs it, and in so far as it must 
accommodate itself to a varying or conflicting jurisprudence, its 
natural development is retarded or arrested. There can be no 
doubt that the establishment of a single code of civil law over all 
the States in the Union would vastly promote the moneyed, and 
all the material interests of the country. 

The moral welfare of the country would be not less advanced 
by such a code. It is in this direction that the evils of the exist- 
ing diversity are even more apparent and crying. When it is true, 
as it is now true, that a child, legitimate in one State, may be 
disinherited and bear the brand of illegitimacy by the laws of 
another State; that a man may be either married or unmarried 
according as he stands on one side or the other of a State 
boundary ; that a man may suffer imprisonment in the State Prison 
in the State of New York for the crime of bigamy in marrying a 
woman who by the law of New Jersey would be his lawful wife, 
— when these anomalies result, as they do result, from the conflict 
of State laws, it begins to be possible to realise the absurd and 
demoralizing condition of our jurisprudence. 

Ail the interests affected by legislation suffer from the want of 
harmony between the systems of State law. The uniformity in 
the condition, character and needs of the whole people, the abso- 
lute identity of their material and moral interests, demand one 
code of civil law. No State has now any separate or peculiar in- 
stitutions requiring a distinct body of jurisprudence, differing from 
the other States; every State ought to enjoy the benefit of the 
experience and legislative wisdom of its sister States, and that 
which is the best legislation for one State is the best for all alike. 

There is another noticeable tendency of the times which renders 
the divergence of State laws more dangerous for the future than it 
has been in the past. I refer to the tendency to extend the domain 
of legislation to subjects which have hitherto been left to the 
operation of natural laws. The paternal theory of government is 
undoubtedly gaining ground; it may be said, perhaps, to accord 
with the temper of the age. Herbert Spencer has made this 
tendency, as manifested in the course of modern English law, the 
subject of his violent denunciation ; he sees in it a drifting toward 
what he terms ‘‘ the coming slavery,” when individual freedom of 
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life and conduct shall be seriously curtailed by the operation of 
tutelary laws. The same thing is apparent in our own country. 
It is popular to look to the government for a cure for every ill, 
and for aid to every measure of progress. Thus, while the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of legislation will increase the variance between 
State codes, the growing community of interests and of needs 
throughout the nation, will make that variance to be felt as more 
and more irksome and obstructive. 

What I have said, thus far, is little calculated to elicit opposition 
or even debate. Every one admits the evil of conflict in State 
laws; but when we ask how this evil shall be met and remedied, 
then we shall encounter the widest diversity of opinion. This 
question of a remedy is the difficult one to which I now invite 
attention. 

In the first place, the only remedy possible is a radical one. The 
evil cannot work out its own cure through existing agencies. If, 
indeed, all the State legislatures were composed of statesmen who 
were animated by an intelligent desire to harmonize the State 
codes, some of the more glaring discrepancies could be corrected. 
But our State legislators are not, and are not likely to be in the 
future, uniformly of that highly enlightened character. They 
come together for a brief session, they hastily enact a body of 
crude and incoherent statutes in the manner which was so forcibly 
presented before this body three years ago, in the opening address 
of your president, Prof. Wayland, on ‘‘ Certain Defects in our 
Methods of Making Laws.” These legislators have neither the 
capacity nor the opportunity to study the laws of other States 
relating to the subjects on which they act. Even were they dis- 
posed and competent to do so, they would find the research ex- 
tremely laborious and difficult. No, it is utterly utopian to look 
for the harmonization of State laws through the simple action of 
the State legislatures, as now constituted ; and, it is none the less 
utopian to hope to reconstruct and elevate the personnel of State 
legislatures according to the standard required for such a work. 

There is only one plan of correcting the evil of diverse State 
laws that can be said to have gained any popular currency. That 
plan looks to the Federal government as the agency by which the 
States are to be brought into harmony. In the laws relating to 
marriage and divorce is presented the most glaring instance, per- 
haps, of divergence between the States ; the conflict of the laws on 
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these subjects has elicited wide discussion, and the practical out- 
come of it all is a general demand that Congress shall take the 
subject in hand and enact a uniform code of marriage law, which 
shall be supreme throughout the Union. If any objection is 
suggested touching the constitutional power of Congress to legis- 
late on the subject, the answer is made that such an objection is a 
purely technical one; that if necessary, as a matter of form, the 
Constitution can, and should be, amended, so as to confer upon 
Congress the required jurisdiction, and that the people, as supreme 
sovereign, can alter the Constitution to adapt it to new popular 
needs. 

This appeal to Federal intervention to regulate marriage and 
divorce, is in accord with the general political sentiment of the 


country. There is a growing disposition to widen the scope of 


Congressional action, and to commit to the surveillance of the 
central government many interests that have heretofore been left 
to private enterprise and to State control. It is proposed to 
expend millions of the public money to promote the interests of 
education, and amounts increasing from year to year in wide 
schemes of internal improvement. The demand for postal tele- 
graphy is all but unanimous; the operation of the railway system 
of the country by the government, and for the public account, is 
openly advocated ; and, at least, the enactment by Congress of a 
code of railroad law, which shall bring all the railway corporations 
in the United States under one uniform system, regulating their 
rights and obligations, and shall subject them to the jurisdiction 
of Federal courts, seems to many the only feasible way of avoiding 
the complications that have resulted from imperfect and conflicting 
State laws. 

I do not propose, now, to discuss the political wisdom of these 
suggested innovations nor to inquire how far all of them are infused 
with a latent element of socialism. I intend to direct attention 
simply to their bearing on our speeial system of government. It is 
curious that the people fail to apprehend the extreme radicalism of 
all these proposed Federal measures. ‘They are really measures that 
involve the complete overturning of our whole plan and theory of 
government. It has been the boasted and the distinctive feature of 
our constitutional system that the powers of the central govern- 
ment were so limited that the separate States retained an absolute 
sovereignty in all matters of internal and domestic concern. In 
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everything affecting our status as a nation, and wit) relation to for- 
eign powers, the Federal government is supreme ; in the develop- 
ment of the civil life of the people, the State is equally supreme. The 
regulation of the family relations and the legislative and judicial 
control of all business enterprise have been, not only in fact, but 
necessarily, State functions; they cannot be transferred to the 
Federal government without subverting the whole theory an7 sub- 
stance of the Union. The transference can, of course, be affected 
by so-called constitutional amendments; but such amendments 
cannot properly be called amendments—they are, rather, revolu- 
tionary changes, introducing a new and radically different form of 
government. The States, instead of remaining independent sov- 
ereignties as to all matters not specially committed to the general 
government as they were originally constituted, would be subordi- 
nated to the Federal power; and after the process of absorption 
had once begun, the ultimate result would be, the civil government 
of the whole people, not by States, but by the central power at the 
Capitol. 

The advantage of such new system would be in a uniform sys- 
tem of law harmoniously and consistently administered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land; its disadvantage and its dan- 
ger would be in the magnitude of its empire. 

Here, then, are the problem and the dilemma that confront 
us. A nation, firmly consolidated in its interests, and demanding 
an harmonious and national code of civil law, but in fact divided 
and hampered by inefficient, conflicting systems of State law— 
possessing a central power at Washington, now limited, but capa- 
ble of extension, until, by absorbing the preseat functions of the 
States, it shall secure to the entire nation one common and uniform 
jurisprudence. But, on the other hand, lies the patent and grave 
danger—a continent, soon to contain a population execeding a 
hundred millions—can it possibly be governed by a central author- 
ity? Will it not inevitably fall, through its own weight and 
magnitude, into separate fragments. 

I can conceive of but one possible way to avoid the obvious 
danger of centralization, on the one hand, and to secure, on the 
other, the needed unity. The only remedy lies in the concurrent 
action of the States themselves. The plan I have to propose con- 
templates the appointment of one, two or more commissioners by 
each State—men of wide experience, deeply versed in jurisprudence, 
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with a broad and liberal comprehension of the national needs ; 
the commissioners so appointed to’ meet in conference, and to 
compile,and codify a system of statutory law embracing all. those 
topics of common and public concern with reference to which the 
interests of the people in every section of the land are identical ; 
the code so formed to be submitted to the legislatures of the 
several States for adoption and enactment. In this way, and this 
way only, can our traditional form of government be preserved, 
and yet the whole people be brought under the sway of a uniform 
law. 

In advocating this plan, I hasten at the outset to meet an 
objection as to its practical feasibility. How can the States be 
brought to the concert of action which the plan presupposes? 
How can the movement be initiated ? 

If the effort were now made to induce al] the States to join in 
the establishment of a commission to codify the whole body of 
statute law, I admit that the effort would prove futile. The idea 
is a new one, and would excite conservative opposition by reason 
of its novelty. But the plan proposed is susceptible of a partial 
application and test. If a few of the States could be induced to 
unite in the formation of a joint commission to draw up a body of 
law relating to a single subject, the principle of concurrent codifi- 
cation would thus be introduced; and when once established, the 
principle might be left to work out its own extension and develop- 
ment. For this purpose, the present agitation regarding the law 
of marriage and divorce affords a ready nucleus. Probably, net 
less than one-half of all the States of the Union would now unite 
in the appointment of a commission, to be composed of delegates 
from the several States, for the purpose of compiling a body of 
statutes covering the whole subject of marriage and divorce; the 
code thus formed would not, of course, have the force of law in 
any State until formally enacted by the legislature of that State ; 
but it is safe to conclude that if the commission were judiciously 
constituted, its work would be ultimately adopted by the States 
with substantial unanimity—and thus the blessings of a uniform 
law throughout the Union on this vital subject could be secured. 

The time is now ripe for this concurrent State action on the 
subject of marital law, and should such action be taken, resulting 
in the successful redaction of a code of marriage law, the event 
would mark an important epoch in our national history. It would 
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demonstrate the possibility of concerted action by the States, and 
would establish a precedent of inestimable value. The same method 
would then seem the easy and natural one through which to secure 
amongst all the States a uniform code of railroad law, or of law 
relating to corporations generally. 

There is a strong tendency already apparent among the several 
States (led, in this respect, by the State of New York) toward the 
general codification of the law of the State; and if the principle of 
joint or concurrent codification by the States in common could once 
have a practical exemplification, as in the proposed instance of a 
code of marriage law, the time would not be far distant when the 
plan I have proposed would become in its widest extent not only 
feasible but popular—the plan, namely, of the States uniting in 
the appointment of a commission to prepare a general code of public 
law, to be submitted to the legislatures of the several States, for 
their separate adoption and enactment. 

The plan of concurrent codification by the States themselves 
will not only secure the benefits of a uniform law throughout the 
Union, but when viewed from many sides it commends itself as the 
best remedy that can be applied to the existing conflict of State 
laws. It falls in with the tendency of the times, just adverted to, 
demanding codification within the separate States. The worst en- 
emies, not less than the advocates, of legal codes will concede 
that one common code, even of average excellence, is more tolera- 
ble than the thirty-eight separate and different ones with which the 
country is now threatened. But a code which embodies the widest 
legal experience and the best legal ability, culled from all the 
States, will be in itself more exact, more practical, more cosmo- 
politan, than any code which is likely to be produced within any 
single State. 

Then, the principle of concurrent State action will impose the 
best practical check upon the popular drifting towards Federal 
centralization, which is the most serious danger that now threatens 
the perpetuity of our historical form of government. The plan 
proposed will secure the States in the exercise of those functions 
with which they were left endowed by the founders of the republic, 
but functions which are now tending toward progressive absorption 
by the Federal, and only central, power; it will insure the civil 
government of the people by the States upon the basis on which 
the Union was formed; and will impart to that government the 
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harmony which is indispensable to the prosperity of a wide-spread 
but thoroughly consolidated nation. 

It would be necessary to provide for the settlement of differen- 
ces in the judicial construction and application of the code which 
would be apt to arise, placing the courts of the different States at 
variance. Practically. such differences would generally be devel- 
oped in controversies between citizens of the conflicting States ; 
and those controversies, being between citizens of different States, 
would fall within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, with a 
right of ultimate appeal to the Supreme Court. The judges of the 
State courts have always manifested a disposition to weigh and to 
respect judicial decisions rendered in sister States, and have intel- 
ligently striven to harmonize the rulings in kindred cases. With 
this traditional attitude of the State courts and with the right of 
final recourse to the Supreme Court, there is little ground to 
apprehend any serious divergence in the judicial application of a 
national code of laws. 

The plan I have proposed, of concurrent codification by the 
States, if it proceeded no further than the enactment of an uniform 
code of civil law, would prove an imperfect remedy for the conflict 
of State laws; it would, indeed, yield complete temporary relief, 
but it would afford no efficient guaranty for the future. The plan 
involves a further element, vital to its success, to which I have not 
yet adverted. 

A written code of law, no matter how excellent, is of necessity 
only a temporary expedient. ‘The life of a people is an unceasing 
development ; new habits of life, new forms of business activity, 
new conditions of material and moral and social growth are con- 
stantly springing up, changing the face of society and changing its 
interests and its needs. In like manner, civil law, if it at all fulfils 
its function, must be a living and growing science, adapting itself 
with plastic energy to these varying forms of the society it governs. 
It is to such expansive and adaptive properties of the Common Law, 
the unwritten law, that the robust development of the Anglo-Saxon 
races is, in no small measure, due. A written code is less pliable 
under new conditions ; it holds society in a rigid mould which tends 
to trammel its free growth. This is perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment of those who oppose any general codification of law as a 
measure vicious in principle. The argument is not, I conceive, 
unanswerable, but the truth on which it is based is indisputable. 
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The law can be cast in the form of an inflexible code, but it cannot 
long maintain that form unaltered in the midst of a healthy society. 

Suppose, then, our national code of civil law to have been joint- 
ly elaborated and separately adopted by all the States in the manner 
suggested, with the amplest provisions to secure its harmonious en- 
forcement. Not a year would elapse before the flux of the current 
of national life would necessitate changes, amendments, amplifica- 
tions, in that code; and the separate States, having, as now, no 
medium or agency by which to secure their uniform action, would 
begin immediately to diverge again, through amendments that would 
be diverse, incongruous, wholly irreconcilable. The ultimate result, 
within a decade or two of years, would be confusion worse con- 
founded, and the conflict of State laws again in full course. Is there 
any way to meet this difficulty? How can the States, when they 
have once gained for themselves an harmonious system of law, be 
preserved from fulure divergence and conflict? 

The answer to these questions will complete the exposition of 
the plan I am proposing as an effective cure for the conflict of 
State laws; and the answer is this. The agency used to bring the 
States into harmony must be made a continuing agency. The 
joint convention to which is entrusted the redaction of the national 
code, must be constituted a permanent council, perpetuated by re- 
appointments as occasion may suggest, and holding annual sessions. 
No amendment to the national code should be adopted by any 
State until it had first been submitted to such council for considera- 
tion. The council, composed of the ablest jurists selected from the 
several States, would constitute a most august body and would fill 
a position of commanding influence and dignity. Its members 
would be brought into the closest personal relations with the execu- 
tive, judicial and legislative departments of their several States ; 
and any measure of legislative concern brought before this body, 
would have light thrown upon it from every section of the country, 
would be discussed in the broadest national spirit, and would be 
decided with an intelligent apprehension of the situation and needs 
of the entire nation. This body would have no legislative power 
and could exercise no coercive force over any State; it would be 
simply an advisory council for all the States participating in it; 
but it would occupy a high vantage-ground, in comparison with 
any State legislature, or any possible State legislative commission, 
in pronouncing on every measure of proposed general legislation. 
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The moral power of such an official body would surely be effectual 
to preserve the States from any serious divergence, and to maintain 
throughout the whole country a substantially uniform, an en- 
lightened, a progressive jurisprudence. If the proposed conuncil 
were only self-constituted or voluntary, it may be doubted whether 
it could attain an effective degree of influence; but I think that iis 
power and the public estimation of it would be greatly enhanced 
by its official character and by the fact that it was formally consti- 
tuted by the State for the purpose of directing the course of legis- 
lation. The State legislatures would realize, and if they did not 
the people would force them to realize, that the conclusions of 
such a council could not be lightly disregarded. 

The practical service which such a permanent council could 
render to the country would be of inestimable value. It would 
constitute a standing ‘* commission ” at the service of all the States 
for the investigation of those difficult questions of legislative 
policy, which are now frequently submitted in each State to special 
commissions; and it would enter upon the examinations of such 
questions with peculiar qualifications, and having at its command 
unrivalled facilities. ‘The council would prove itself a powerful 
agency in communicating to the State legislatures and to the 
people at large, broader views and more enlightened intelligence 
regarding the subjects of legislative action and their national 
bearings. 

The sovereiguties of Europe maintain ambassadors at the Courts 
of each other, that each may keep informed of the official action 
of the rest and may guard itself against any foreign policy preju- 
dicial to its own interest. Diplomacy is found necessary to pre- 
serve the harmony of Europe. The States of this Union, so far 
as their legislative functions extend, are sovereignties, as independ- 
ent of each other as are the States of Europe, and the necessity 
for maintaining harmonious State policies is ten-fold more urgent 
here than it is in Europe. But there is no official agency what- 
ever for holding the States of the Union to uniform lines of 
policy ; there is no official medium of communication between the 
States, whereby the legislature of one State can gain knowledge 
of the action of sister States, or the legislatures of different 
States be placed en rapport with each other on matters requiring 
concurrent action. 

Each State is pursuing its own independent and narrow policy, 
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while the nation has outgrown the States. A consolidated people 
has spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with interests so inter- 
woven and complicated, that they can no longer be locally dis- 
severed, and compressed within the compass of conflicting systems 
of State law. These local systems must be unified, made more 
cosmopolitan, broadened and harmonized to meet the national 
requirements, or else they must be suppressed and supplanted by 
a central and federal jurisprudence. The logic of events is forcing 
this inevitable issue. The civil government of the Union by 
States can only be perpetuated by bringing the States into a 
harmony corresponding to the unity of the people. Concurrent 
action of the States to attain this end, or complete Federal cen- 
tralization, is the only ultimate alternative. 

I advocate the only conservative course—the preservation of 
the constitution, the maintenance of the Union as it was origi- 
nally founded, the continuance of the traditional form of govern- 
ment. I deprecate the other remedy, that of Federal centraliza- 
tion ; it is revolutionary, it is fraught with evils that are palpable, 
and it contains, beside, the menace of unknown dangers. 
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II. THE PARDONING POWER: WHERE SHOULD IT BE LODGED 
AND HOW SHOULD IT BE EXERCISED?* 


BY FRANCIS WAYLAND, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


Pardon, in its broadest sense, has been defined, correctly 
enough, as ‘‘An act of grace by which the sovereign declares that 
the guilty shall be regarded as innocent.” 

Pardon, in its legal sense, though always nominally and often 
really an act of grace, simply abstains from enforcing the still 
unsatisfied penalty imposed by law after conviction. 

The definition of Chief Justice Marshall, in U. S. vs. Wilson, 
7 Peters, 150, has been quite generally accepted by text writers 
as sufficiently accurate: ‘*‘A pardon is an act of grace which, 
proceeding from the power entrusted with the execution of the 
laws, exempts tle individual on whom it is bestowed from the 
punishment which the law inflicts for a crime which he has com- 
mitted.” 

Even if this is an adequate definition for general purposes, it 
should not be overlooked in such a consideration of the pardoning 
power as is proposed at this time, that it is incorrect in various 
essential particulars. 

First.—The act of grace proceeds from the sovereign, or whom- 
soever the sovereign may designate to exercise the power. In 
this country, the power remains with the sovereign people as 
represented by the legislature when it has not been delegated to 
the executive, alone, or acting with the advice and consent of a 
council, or of some or all of the officers of State, or a board 
specifically selected to perform the duty. 

Second.—Pardons are frequently granted for the sole reason 
that the petitioner is innocent of the crime for the alleged com- 
mission of which he has been suffering a penalty. 

Third.—There are often incidental penal consequences attached 
to conviction for crimes, from which a pardon does not always 
absolve the criminal, such as forfeiture of the elective franchise, 
incompetency to testify, &c., &e. 

A more correct definition of pardon, as practically in operation 

*This paper, first read before the National Prison Association, Sept. 8, was sub- 
mitted in the Jurisprudence Department, Sept. 11, 1884. 
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in this country, would be a remission of the penalty imposed by a 
court of justice. 

Let us now inquire how the exercise of this power is regulated 
in the States of our Union. 

In twenty-eight States the pardoning power is conferred on 
the Governor by constitutional provision. 

In several States it is by the Constitution made subject to such 
limitations as may be, by law, provided relative to the manner of 
applying for pardons. In Indiana, constitutional provision is 
made by virtue of which the General Assembly may, by law, con- 
stitute a council composed of officers of State, without whose 
advice and consent the Governor shall not have power to grant 
pardons in any case, except such as, by law, may be left to his 
sole power. 

Generally, it would seem to have been assumed, where not 
specifically provided for, that when the pardoning power is lodged 
in the hands of the Governor, the legislature may prescribe in 
what manner the power may be exercised; as in the statute 
enacted in California in 1860, providing that pardons shall not be 
granted in any case where the applicant has been twice convicted 
of felony, unless upon written recommendation of a majority of 
the judges of the Supreme Court. 

In Iowa, where the constitution provides that the pardoning 
power of the Governor shall be subject to such regulations as may 
be provided by law, it has been enacted that after conviction of 
murder in the first degree, no pardon shall be granted by the 
Governor until he shall have presented the matter to and obtained 
the advice of the General Assembly thereon. 

In three of the States the pardoning power is lodged in the 
hands of the Governor and a council. In Maine the council 
consists of seven, elected annually by the legislature; in Massa- 
chusetts of eight, elected annually by the people; in New Hamp- 
shire of five, elected biennially by the people. 

In two States, Rhode Island and Louisiana, the constitution 
confers the power to pardon on the Governor, by and with the 
consent of the Senate. 


In the remaining States the following provisions are made for 
the exercise of the pardoning power: 
In Florida and Nevada by the Governor, Justices of the 
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Supreme Court, and the Attorney General, or the major part of 
them, of whom the Governor shall be one. 

In New Jersey by the Governor, Chancellor and six Judges of 
the Court of Errors, or a major part of them, of whom the 
Governor shall be one. 

In Pennsylvania, by the Governor, on the recommendation of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney-General 
and Secretary of Internal Affairs, or any three of them. 

In none of the foregoing States is unanimous consent required : 
in nearly all of them, cases of impeachment and treason are 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the delegated pardoning power. 

Our enumeration thus far has included all of the States but 
Connecticut, which will be considered hereafter. 

In many States, it is made the duty of the Governor to report 
annually to the Legislature or to file with the Secretary of State 
the number of pardons granted, with the material facts in each 
case and the reasons for granting the pardon. 

While in the large majority of States it is specifically provided 
that the pardons may be absolute or conditional, with such con- 
ditions as may be deemed salutary checks upon criminal inclina- 
tions, it has been urged with much show of reason that the right 
to grant absolute pardons includes the right to annex conditions. 
Certainly, this power of annexing conditions, judiciously and 
humanely exercised, is of great value in the restraint imposed 
upon the offender, and the protection afforded to society. 

It should seem sufficiently obvious that conditions should be 
reserved for those cases in which it is conceded or believed that 
the petitioner for pardon was guilty of the crime for which he has 
been suffering the penalty. Yet an incident which recently 
occurred in Massachusetts serves to show that so plain a principle 
is sometimes overlooked. 

One Donahoe was sentenced in 1872, by the Superior Court in 
Suffolk County, to fifteen years in State Prison, for rape. In 
December, 1876, on the recommendation of the Attorney-General 
and on the discovery of new evidence that he had not been 
guilty of the crime of rape, he was conditionally pardoned ; the 
condition being that if he were subsequently found guilty of 
another crime, he should be compelled to serve out the unexpired 
term of his original sentence! In 1878, Donahoe was convicted 
of larceny and sentenced to two years in the State Prison. Re- 
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leased on the expiration of this term of imprisonment, he was 
recommitted for breach of the condition annexed to his pardon. 
After he had served a year’s confinement on the original sentence, 
it occurred to the pardoning power that (1 quote from the official 
record), ‘‘if the Governor and Council of 1876 were satisfied that 
Donahoe was not guilty of the crime charged, even a breach of 
the conditions of the pardon they granted does not justify the 
present Executive in punishing him for that for which a former 
tribunal has found him not guilty.” — 

This brief summary of the provisions in the several States with 
reference to pardons is a natural, if not necessary introduction to 
the consideration of the first branch of the subject before us, viz. : 

‘¢ Where should the pardoning power be lodged ?” 

Now, remembering that the petitioner must be supposed to have 
had a fair trial, before an impartial jury and a competent judge, 
with the defence of counsel and always with the presumption of 
innocence in his favor, the eonclusion cannot be escaped that there 
is a very strong probability that the verdict pronouncing him 


” 


guilty was justified by the evidence and that the sentence of the 
court was deserved. Bear in mind, also, that the decision of the 
jury must be unanimous. The dissent of a single unconvinced 
juror from the conclusions of the remaining eleven, renders con- 
viction impossible. 

From this, certain inferences seem to invite attention. 

First.—As a hearing on a petition for pardon often involves a 
rehearing of the case or the determination of the value of evidence 
purporting to be new and material, is it not obvious that the tri- 
bunal which is to pass upon the question should have a judicial 
element ? : 

Second.—As the plea of insanity is frequently raised, is it not 
expedient that the tribunal should contain an expert in mental 
disease? 

Third.—As men convicted of aggravated crimes are sometimes 
possessed of very considerable political influence, by reason of 
the votes which they or their friends can control, is it not in the 
highest degree important that the tribunal should be superior to 
all partizan considerations ?* 


*The legislature of Kentucky has sought to protect the Chief Magistrate of that 
State from temptation by enacting the following statute—“If any person, other 
than an officer of the Commonwealth, for fee or reward or the promise thereof, 
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I need hardly say that it would be unreasonable in the extreme 
to expect to find all these qualifications combined in the person of 
a single individual, elected by popular vote, on the nomination of 
a political convention. Nor could we reasonably count upon 
much greater fitness for this important duty in a body of men 
with no especial preparation or aptitude for the discharge of such 
a trust as we are considering. 

Every dictate, therefore, of common sense, as well as every 
lesson of experience and observation conducts us to the conclusion 
that the pardoning power should be lodged in a Board of Pardons, 
so constituted as to secure action which shall be at once intelli- 
gent, wise, impartial, and, in the truest sense, humane. 

And this brings me to the State of Connecticut. For years it 
was the only commonwealth in the Union which retained in the 
hands of the legislature the right to grant pardons. The Consti- 
tution was silent on the subject, and the power was not delegated. 
The evils of the system were flagrant, and in time became intoler- 
able. It was not easy to overcome the reluctance of the legisla- 
ture to surrender a right so long exercised, but after several 
successive years of struggle and defeat, the friends of a reform in 
the mode of dealing with pardons presented a bill so judicious in 
its provisions, and so broad in its scope, as to secure the almost 
unanimous approval of the law makers. I make no apology for 
presenting it for your consideration. 


An Acr to EsTaBiLisH A BoarpD OF PARDONS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened : 


Section 1. The Governor, a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Esrors, to be designated for that purpose by the Judges of that 
Court, and four persons to be appointed by the General Assembly, 
one of whom shall be a physician, shall constitute a Board of 
Pardons for this State; provided that in case a Judge of the Su- 
perior Court who is a member of said Board of Pardons shall have 
tried a case in the Superior Court, he shall not act on said Board 
of Pardons in the same case, but the Chief Justice, in such case, 


shall engage or assist in procuring the passage of any bill or act or the rejection 
thereof by the General Assembly, not being a member thereof: or the granting or 
refusing of a pardon or remission or respite of any punishment or fine by the 
Governor he shall be tined not less than $20 or more that $500—but this act shall not 
apply to an Attorney at Law,” &c., &ce. 
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shall designate a Judge of the Superior Court to act in such case 
on said Board of Pardons. 

Sec. 2. The jurisdiction for granting commutations of punish- 
ment and releases, conditional or absolute, from the State prison, 
shall be vested in said Board. 

Sec. 3. The Board hereby established must all concur in 
order to make their judgment of commutation or release opera- 
tive. It shall hold two sessions at Hartford in each year, begin- 
ning the first Monday of December, 1883, and thereafter the 
meetings shall be held on the first Mondays of June and December 
in each year, at the Supreme Court room in said City, and it may 
hold special sessions, when and where occasion may require, and 
it may fix by rule the mode of procedure before it, and the man- 
ner in which its judgments shall be carried into effect. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall appoint two members of 
said Board, who shall hold their office for one year from the first 
Monday of June, 1883; two members who shall hold their office 
for two years from the first Monday of June, 1883. The General 
Assembly shall annually hereafter appoint two members of said 
Board, not more than one of whom shall be of the same political 
party, who shall hold their office for two years from the first Mon- 
day of the following June, and shall, at its annual session, fill 
any vacancy in said Board for the remainder of the unexpired 
term. Any vacancy arising when the General Assembly is not in 
session may be filled by the Governor until the Wednesday after 
the first Monday of the following January. 

Sec. 5. The members of said Board shall receive no compen- 
sation for their services, but shall receive for their necessary 
traveling and other expenses five dollars per day for each and 
every day actually employed in the duties of said Board; and 
said Board shall have power to appoint a clerk, who shall receive 
a salary of two hundred dollars per annum. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


The rules of practice established by the Connecticut Board of 
Pardons, are as follows: 


(Aportep DECEMBER 3, 1883.) 
 # 


All proceedings for release shall be instituted by a short peti- 
tion containing the name of the petitioner, his age and nationality, 
a statement of the crime of which he was convicted, when and 
where the same was committed, when sentenced and for how long, 
what commutation has been earned by good behaviour, whether 
this is first imprisonment and whether prior applications for 
release have been made, and finally setting forth special claims 
for consideration. The following is suggested as a short and 
convenient form for such a petition : 
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To the Honorable Board of Pardons for the State of Connecti- 
cut, to be convened at Hartford on the first Monday of 
A. D. 18 


The petition of 
for release from State Prison, respectfully represents : 


1.—That he is years of age. 

2.—That he was born in 

3.—That he was convicted of the crime of at 
in the County of in 188 , and sentenced 
to imprisonment for a period of years and 


months. Said crime having been committed in the Town of 
4.—That by good behaviour he has earned a commutation of 
months of said sentence. 
5.—That this is the time he has been in prison. 
6.—That this is the time he has applied for release. 


= 


7.—That he claims especial consideration because he says,— 


The petitioner therefore prays your Honorable Board to take 
his case into consideration and grant him the relief herein prayed 
for; and as in duty bound he will ever pray. 

Dated at Wethersfield, this day of A. D. 188 


II. 


No petition shall be heard unless the same shall have been filed 
with the Clerk of this Board at least thirty days before its regular 
sessions in December or June, and notice of the pendency of such 
petition shall have been published in a newspaper printed in the 
County in whieh the prisoner was convicted, at least two weeks 
successively before such regular session, and a copy of the news- 
paper in which such notice is published shall be filed with the 
Clerk of this Board. 

III. 


Unless otherwise ordered, arguments on all questions of fact 
will be limited to fifteen minutes. 
IV. 


The seal of the Board shall be the seal of the State of Connec- 
ticut surrounded by the words,—‘*Ture Boarp or Parpons.” 


Ve 


A clerk of the Board shall be elected at its December session 
every alternate year, who shall hold his office for two years. 
VI. 
It shall be the duty of the Clerk of this Board to notify the 
State’s Attorney of any county where the petitioner was convicted, 
of the pendency of such petition, and request him to appear and 
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to the same. 
Vie. 


time to time, be required of him by the Board. 
Vill. 


the release of said prisoner. 


of the Connecticut bar. 


The result of the first twelve months of the new tribunal as 


compared with a few previous years, is as follows: 


1879, Percentage of pardons to petitions, 


1880, ee sé 6eé 
1881, oe 66 6s 
1882, “ “ “ 
1883, “ “ “ 


The remaining question: ‘* How shall the pardoning power be 
exercised?” is one of extreme and acknowledged difficulty. 


22 
20 
13 
21 


74 


- 





be heard by himself and his witnesses, if he sees fit, in opposition 


It shall be the duty of the Clerk to keep the seal and records 
of the Board; to receive the petitions for release and keep a 
docket of the same; to give the required notices to the State’s 
Attorneys; to note and keep on file a brief statement of each 
case ; to record the official proceedings of the Board; to issue all 
warrants of release and perform such other duties as may, from 


When the prayer of a petitioner shall have been granted, there 
shall be issued an order by the Clerk under the seal of this Board 
and countersigned by all the members thereof, to the Warden of 
the State’s Prison, commanding him to release the prisoner from 
confinement, and such order so attested shall be his warrant for 


The Board, as now constituted, consists of the Governor, ez- 
officio, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors, a physi- 
cian of high repute and an expert in mental disease, an editor 
long interested in prison management, and two prominent members 


The 


difficulty will perhaps diminish if we keep distinctly in view a few 


general principles or propositions. 


First.—The object of imprisonment for crime is to protect 


society by confining and reforming the criminal. 


Second.—Thorough moral reformation in a prison where there 
is no systematic, individual treatment, is more often superficial 


than genuine. 


Third.—Society has a right to insist on adeqnate protection 


from convicted criminals. 
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Fourth.—The presumption of innocence does not survive a 
verdict of guilty. 

Fifth.—The deterrent element of punishment resides mainly in 
its certainty. 


And now for some of the practical bearings of our subject. It 
would seem to be too evident for argument that a Board of Par- 
dons should conduct its proceedings largely according to rules and 
usages prevailing in courts of justice. Indeed it would be wiser, 
perhaps, to call such a tribunal a Court of Pardons. For obvious 
reasons, no pardon should be granted except by the unanimous 
consent of the Board. Unanimity was the prerequisite to convic- 
tion. 

Clearly, the desire to escape punishment which dictated the 
defence on the trial will be intensified now that the punishment 
has commenced. ‘Therefore every statement, whether of fact or 
opinion, made in behalf of the petitioner should be scrutinized 
with the utmost vigilance in accordance with these rules of evi- 
dence which have proved so effectual for the discovery of truth 
and the detection of falsehood or mistake. 

It goes without saying that no petitions in aid of an applica- 
tion for pardon should be entitled to the slightest consideration 
unless the petitioners submit to an examination in open court, to test 
their means of knowing the facts which they assert, or the value of 
the opinions which they express. Where this is impossible, a 
disposition should be demanded with opportunity for cross- 
examination. Ea parte affidavits, unfortunately, are too easily 
obtained to be reliable in critical cases, while it is notorious that 
petitions are daily signed by reputable citizens with absolutely no 
knowledge of the truth of the statements which they contain. 
To attach any serious importance to petitions for pardon, ** numer- 
ously and respectably signed,” without such a personal examina- 
ation as is here commended, would be as dangerous as to refer 
the whole matter to the decision of a town meeting. 

If reference is made to the evidence given ‘at the trial, the 
minutes produced and relied on should be amply authenticated 
by the presiding judge and, when that is impracticable, by the prose- 
cuting officer. 

If newly discovered evidence is claimed, it should be made to 
appear that such evidence conclusively shows the petitioner to 
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have been innocent of the crime of which he was convicted. If it 
is contended that the sentence was too severe, it must be borne in 
mind that the decision of the judge, formed when all the facts 
were fresh in his mind, should not be overruled except on over- 
whelming proof that he erred. Evidence of good character should 
be presented at the trial and after verdict in mitigation of sen- 
tence. Ordinarily it should not have much weight with the 
pardoning tribunal. The prisoner’s good conduct while under- 
going sentence should be and generally is rewarded by a fixed 
remission of so much time for such a period of uniform obedience 
to prison regulations. It is most unwise to base any theory of 
thorough reformation on the conduct record alone. It is the 
testimony of all prison officials whom 1 have consulted on this 
subject that the most hardened criminals are most likely to earn a 
reduction of their alloted term. 

The belief that the prisoner is incurably ill and has not long to 
live, is frequently urged as a reason for pardon, and is often 
effectual. It is by no means clear that this plea should ever pre- 
vail; at all events it should only succeed after a most thorough 
and searching investigation, and on the concurrent testimony of 
the best obtainable medical authorities. A few years ago a con- 
vict was pardoned by the Governor of a New England State on 
the ground, plausibly supported, of incurable illness, and the 
manifest prospect of speedy death. In less than a month he was 
arrested in the act of committing a burglary in a neighboring 
State. Surely, in this instance, society was not adequately pro- 
tected. [Iilustrations of the same kind might be indefinitely 
multiplied. 

Another reason for the exercise of mercy, so called, which is 
often pressed upon the attention of the pardoning power, is the 
fact that the family of the prisoner is in destitute circumstances, 
and requires his. assistance. We need not pause long over this 
kind of appeal. It has nothing whatever to do with the merits of 
the case. 

If innocence of the crime for which the petitioner is suffering 
be clearly shown, his pardon should be grantéd,—strictly speaking 
his unconditional and immediate release should be ordered,—as an 
act of simple justice. 

If it be made to appear beyond any reasonable doubt, that the 
sentence was unwarrantably severe, this would seem to be a fit- 
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ting case for the exercise of executive clemency. It is hardly 
necessary to illustrate my meaning further than to allude to the 
fact that in times of great popular indignation over the alarming 
prevalence of crimes of violence, the first victim who is caught 
and convicted is often made to suffer, not only for his own offence, 
but for the undetected outrages of other ruffians, and is visited 
with a sentence which would be at once pronounced by all exces- 
sive, but for its surroundings. 

There remains another class of cases which naturally, and per- 
haps deservedly, will appeal with great force to the attribute of 
mercy. I refer to exhibitions, on the part of prisoners, of con- 
spicuous courage, loyalty, fidelity to duty in seasons of excessive 
danger, whether from an epidemic, a revolt, a fire or any crisis 
demanding prompt decision for or against the prison officials. 

There may be other reasons which from time to time are urged 
upon the pardoning power by sympathizing friends or subsidized 
attorneys of prisoners impatient of confinement. No two cases 
will be precisely similar, but there are, as I have sought to show, 
certain general principles applicable to all cases. It is believed 
that an intelligent and impartial Board, keeping these principles 
ever in view, and pardoning only by unanimous consent, is not 
likely to go often astray, or to commit serious mistakes. 


Note.—This Paper was discussed by Ex-President Hayrs, who 
presided when it was read, by Prof. WayLanp, Mr. SANBoRN, and 
others ; but no report of the debate has been preserved. 
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THE THREEFOLD BASIS OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


BY REV. F. H. WINES, OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL. | 


It is my purpose, in this paper, to give what appear to be valid 
reasons for believing that the criminal law ought to be based, and 
is, in fact, based, not upon any of these three principles, nor upon 
any two of them, but upon all three taken together; that, though 


denial of either is perilous to the stability and security of society. 

To begin with the historical argument, it is clear that in the 
primitive state of mankind, when international (or, to speak with 
greater precision, intertribal), disputes were settled by arms, and 
personal disputes were referred to the same stern tribunal, and 
commonly ended in murder, the criminal code, in its then crude 
and undeveloped form, was a bloody code. Usage, not written 
statutes nor judicial decisions, constituted law; and usage sanc- 
tioned public and private retaliation. That murder should be 
avenged by murder, that he who strikes another should himself be 
struck, said Aschylus, is the most ancient of all laws. The lex 
talionis may be traced through all the codes of antiquity of which 
we have any knowledge, — Egyptian, Syrian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek or Roman. 
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(Read Thursday, September 11.) . 


The question of the punishment of crime, which has attracted 
the attention of the most eminent thinkers, may be discussed ~B< 
either from its philosophical, or its historical side; but here, as 
elsewhere, it will be found that while history illustrates philosophy, 
philosophy illuminates history. By common consent, there are 
but three possible grounds upon which the infliction of pain upon 
offenders against the criminal law can be justified, namely: retri- 
bution, protection and reformation. Some writers reduce these 
three to two, — retribution and protection. Others reject the idea 
of retribution, and resolve the remaining two into one,—protection ; 
for, in their view, the reformation of the criminal is one form of 
protection of society against crime, and the attempt to accomplish > 
his reformation, contrary to his own will, would, on any other 
ground, be indefensible. 





inter-connected, they are independent of each other; and that the 





To every reader of the Bible, it is familiarly 
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known under the form in which it was enunciated by the great 
Hebrew lawgiver: an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 

In the ancient criminal jurisprudence, there are also distinct 
evidences of the existence of a desire for self-protection, suggesting 
many of the bloody deeds with which the early pages of the world’s 
history are stained. In the earliest times, offences even against a 
ruler, were regarded rather as private than public, as torts or 
injuries, rather than crimes. At a later date, the distinction 
between public and private offences began to be recognized. But 
it may be readily imagined that always and everywhere, the primi- 
tive man looked upon the punishment of a wrong as an act, like 
war, at once of vengeance and of self-defence. In the estimation 
of a despot, nothing could have been of more importance, than 
that he should rid himself effectually of rebels, traitors and rivals ; 
and no doubt myriads of lives were a forfeit to the sentiment of 
fear. In no other way can we account for the inclusion of the 
offspring of a political offender in the sentence pronounced against 
himself. Sometimes religious motives prompted the most horrible 
atrocities. The history of our race is a record of successive 
superstitions, and the dread of divine displeasure was often 
inextricably blended with the fear of human enemies. Certain 
acts of supposed impiety were believed to excite the anger of the 
gods against the tribe or nation, and for the appeasing of the 
gods, human sacrifices were essential. We see in such sacrifices 
the early recognition of the double nature of punishment, retribu- 
tion and protection, or protection by expiation. 

The gradual amelioration of the barbaric severity which repaid 
nearly every conceivable offence with death, was effected by the 
introduction of a system of compounding offences by the injured 
party, who accepted from the man whose life was forfeited to him 
an agreed recompense in money, or its equivalent. In this way, 
by degrees, fines came to take the place of bloodshed. ‘The 
frequency of capital punishment was also arrested by the system of 
sanctuary. Before the Christian era, however, there does not 
appear to have been any purpose in the criminal law to protect 
society against crime through the reformation of the offender. 
Jesus Christ taught that we must forgive our enemies, and that 
‘‘Tf we forgive not men their trespasses, neither will our Father 
which is in heaven forgive us our trespasses.” The Apostles in- 
sisted upon the duty of forgiveness. ‘* Dearly beloved,” said the 
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apostle Paul, ‘‘avenge not yourselves, for vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” And again: ‘* Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” But it was long before the application of these admoni- 
tions to the treatment of crime and criminals forced itself upon the 
notice even of Christian nations. Practically, the movement for 
the amelioration of the condition of prisoners and the effort to 
secure their reformation while in prison, dates from the last 
century only. 

With modern criminal jurisprudence, most students of penology 
are more or less familiar, and know that what is termed the 
échelle des peines, or scale of penalties is, upon the continent of 
Europe, a fruitful theme of discussion. The échelle des peines is 
an attempt to adjust penalties to the supposed magnitude of the 
offences against which they are denounced in the code. Something 
of the same indistinct apprehension of an ideal proportion between 
crime and punishment is apparent in our own codes, with their 
minimum and maximum terms of imprisonment, which vary accord- 
ing to the supposed heinousness of the crimes to which they attach. 
If there were no actual ground in the constitution of the human 
mind for belief in the principle of the /ex talionis, it is difficult to 
see how this attempt to adjust punishment to guilt could have 
originated, unless it is merely a survival of an obsolete conviction. 
It is certain that the idea of retribution is less vivid now than 
formerly, but it is pertinent to put the inquiry: If it has been 
dropped from criminal legislation, when and where did this revolu- 
tion in criminal jurisprudence take place? I confess that I do not 
know. 

Obviously, the questions of the actual and the ideal basis of the 
criminal law are distinct questions. It is one thing to assert that 
the law ought to ignore the idea of retribution, and it is quite 
another to assert that it does in fact ignore it. I am somewhat 
embarrassed to know how to treat the subject, in consequence of 


. ny ignorance of the ground to be taken by my opponents, if I have 


any, in this discussion. 

Reference has been made to the supposed measure of guilt ; but 
it is difficult to find sucha measure. Guilt is not measured wholly 
by the heinousness of the act committed, nor by the evil intention 
of the actor, nor by the magnitude of the injury resulting from the 
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criminal act. It is rather a compound judgment arising from our 
apprehension of all three of these elements, which are in them- 
selves distinct from each other. The difficulty of estimating the 
guilt of an offence is illustrated by the fact that when legislatures 
are required to form such an estimate, and to embody it in statutes, 
they allow such a wide range of discretion to judges in pronounc- 
ing sentence, as they do, ranging in some cases from a petty fine 
without imprisonment, to imprisonment for a long term of years. 
No code with fixed penalties has ever proved satisfactory in prac- 
tice. It is further illustrated by the fact that judges do not agree 
in the sentences pronounced by them in their discretion, as every 
one familiar with the interior life of American prisons very well 
knows; since one prisoner may be sentenced by one judge for a 
long term of years for the very same offence for which another 
prisoner receives, at the hands of another judge, a merely nominal 
punishment. Undoubtedly, the agitation of the question of reform 
in the criminal law, springs largely from the conviction that justice, 
in the strict sense of the word, cannot be dealt out by fallible 
human tribunals, and that the only judge who is qualified to pro- 
nounce final sentence upon the guilt or innocence of those brought 
before him, is the great Judge of the quick and the dead, before 
whose bar all must one day stand. And yet are not human judges 
as fallible in their decisions in civil as in criminal cases? It was, 
I believe, after a decision rendered against an attorney who pleaded 
his own cause in a civil court, that he uttered the famous sarcasm, 
in the form of a definition of law: Law is the unequal distribution 
of injustice. 

Without law, nevertheless, society could not exist, and every 
law consists of two parts, a command or prohibition, and a sanc- 
tion, which is a threat of punishment in case the law is violated. 
Punishment is the infliction of pain. The words ‘ pain,” 
‘** penalty,” ‘* punishment,” ‘* penitence,” and *‘ penitentiary,” all 
have the same derivation from the Latin word poena, which signi- 
fies pain. ‘To punish is to inflict pain upon one who deserves it. 
Penitence is the mental pain which springs from the consciousness 
of ill-desert. A penitentiary is a place in which those who are 
punished may exercise the grace of penitence. Without the in- 
fliction of pain, punishment is impossible. 

The idea of punishment implies two parties, one of whom 
deserves to be punished, and in the other, the right to punish must 
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inhere. But it appears to be clear that the right to punish must 
exist prior to the act of punishment, and that it must depend 
rather upon the antecedents than upon the consequences of that 
act. In the order of logical sequence, cause must precede effect, 
and the cause must be sufficient to account for the effect, without 
reference to the effects of the effect. In the chain of cause and 
effect, of which crime and punishment are separate links, the 
original cause is a criminal disposition, which leads to a criminal 
act, which is followed by punishment, and punishment is in turn 
the cause which produces certain other effects. For instance, it 
has an effect in deterring others from committing crime; and it 
has an effect in deterring the criminal himself from the repetition 
of his criminal act; and it may lead him to such serious reflection 
as will produce in him genuine amendment of purpose and reforma- 
tion of character. But the right to punish does not have its origin 
in the effects which follow punishment, but in the conviction enter- 
tained, prior to the act of punishment, that punishment is deserved. 
The experience which we have of the effects of punishment may 
constitute a subsequent and subordinate (or even a principal) 
motive for insisting that crime shall be punished, and it may 
modify the form and the degree and the mode of punishment; but 
it cannot affect the right to punish, without which there can be no 
law, and without law, no social order. 

Thé philosophical basis of punishment is the principle that action 
and re-action are equal and contrary, a principle which is of as 
unvarying application in morals as in physics. Punishment is the 
reaction against crime. A wrong done, whether to an individual 
or to the community, produces a sentiment of indignation and 
detestation,‘on the part not only of those who suffer wrong, but of 
all who witness a criminal act. The indignation felt may be mis- 
directed or excessive. But of this sacred anger, even celestial 
minds are capable, and it is essential to all true manhood. The 
natural, though often mistaken and ill-judged, expression of hostil- 
ity to wrong, is the infliction of pain upon the wrong-doer. Now 
law and government deal with men not as they should be, and in 
an ideal state might be, but as they are. All government is in 
effect a compromise between the ideal and the actual. Laws in the 
form of statutes are the expression of our imperfect conception of 
relations, conditions and obligations, which would be precisely 
what they are, were there not a written statute in the world; 
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except in so far as written law has an educational value, or is the 
embodiment of purely police regulations. Under the operation of 
law, the passions of mankind find vent in an orderly manner, 
where, without law, they would lead to disorder and excess. But 
no law can change human nature. Accordingly, we find that, 
wherever the laws against crime are weakly administered, the 
peopie, largely from an instinct of self-protection, no doubt, take 
the law into their own hands and execute it. I apprehend that, if 
all thought of retribution were to be eliminated from criminal 
jurisprudence, this would be the natural and inevitable result. 

The following quotation from the tenth chapter of Maine’s 
Ancient Law is confirmatory of the view just expressed: ‘* Like 
every other institution which has accompanied the human race 
down the current of its history, the punishment of death is a 
necessity of society in certain stages of its civilizing process. 
There is a time when the attempt to dispense witn it baulks both 
of the two great instincts which lie at the root of all penal law. 
Without it, the community neither feels that it is sufficiently 
revenged on the criminal, nor thinks that the example of his 
punishment is adequate to deter others from imitating him. The 
incompetence of the Roman ‘Tribunals to pass sentence of death, 
led distinctly and directly to those frightful revolutionary intervals 
known as the Proscriptions, during which all law was formally 
suspended, simply because party violence could find no other 
avenue to the vengeance for which it was thirsting. No cause 
contributed so powerfully to the decay of political capacity in the 
Roman people as the abeyance of the laws; and, when it had once 
been resorted to, we need not hesitate to assert that the ruin of 
Roman liberty became merely a question of time. If the practice 
of the tribunals had afforded an adequate vent for popular passion, 
the forms of judicial procedure would, no doubt, have been as 
flagrantly perverted as with us in the reigns of the later Stuarts, 
but national character would not have suffered as deeply as it did, 
nor would the stability of Roman institutions have been as seri- 
ously enfeebled.” 

To this quotation I will add another, which seems to be in point, 
from the 17th chapter of Stephens’ History of the Criminal Law of 
England: ‘‘ If, in all cases, criminal law were regarded only as a 
direct appeal to the fears of persons likely to commit crimes, it 
would be deprived of a large part of its efficiency, for it operates 
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not only upon the fears of criminals, but upon the habitual senti- 
ments of those who are not criminals. Great part of the general 
detestation of crime which havpily prevails amongst the decent part 
of the community in all civilized countries arises from the fact that 
the commission of offences is associated in all such communities 
with the solemn and deliberate infliction of punishment wherever 
crime is proved. : . The sentence of the law is to the 
moral sentiment of the public in relation to any offence, what a 
seal is to hot wax. It converts into a permanent final judgment 
what might otherwise be a transient sentiment. ‘ ‘ Teh 
infliction of punishment by law gives definite expression and a 
solemn ratification and justification to the hatred which is excited 
by the commission of th2 offence. ° . The criminal law 
thus proceeds upon the principle that it is morally right to hate 
criminals, and it confirms and justifies that sentiment by inflicting 
upon criminals punishments which express it.” With this view I 
concur, except that the sentiment of hatred which is morally 
justifiable is not hatred of criminals, but of crime; and I would 
add that such hatred of crime is not only morally right, but of 
moral obligation, and that it is a sentiment which needs to be 
stimulated, developed and cultivated, rather than repressed. 

In all our thinking upon this abstruse and difficult subject, two 
distinctions need to be kept constantly in mind. First, we must 
discriminate between a right and the exercise of that right, or 
between the right to punish and the obligation to punish. Sound 
public policy may dictate the waiving of this right in certain cases, 
and the overlooking of offences instead of punishing them; and 
society may, in the application of penalty to the individual, dis- 
tinctly disclaim the intention to inflict pain for the sake of giving 
pain. Butif society has the right to punish, it cannot part with 
that right, even by its own act. The right remains, even when in 
abeyance. The other distinction which we must make is between 
punishment, regarded as an act of justice, and the mode of punish- 
ment, which need not be vindictive, cruel or harsh. If, as I have 
said, the protection of society is a principal aim of punishment, 
that end should be made duly prominent, and no more pain should 
be inflicted than is necessary to secure that end. Practically, the 
only interest which society has in the punishment of crime is its 
repression or a reduction in its volume, either through the opera- 
tion of the principle of fear, or through the reformation of the 
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criminal through the operation of the principle of love—love for 
the criminal as a man, which is not inconsistent with hatred of 
the crime of which he has been guilty. 

It is objected to the retributive theory of punishment, that re- 
venge is a sentiment unworthy of a man; to which it may be 
replied, that the theory of simple protection makes punishment 
spring from fear, which is equally a sentiment unworthy of a man. 
It is also objected that it is contrary to the teachings of the New 
Testament; to which it may be replied, that if the New Testa- 
ment forbids the avenging of injuries, it no less explicitly forbids 
resistance to evil. Christ said: ‘*I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil, but if a man will take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak, also.” The Biblical argument, pushed to its extreme logical 
conclusion, proves too much; it has even been employed in de- 
fence of communism. It is no more conclusive, when urged 
against the satisfaction of justice by the punishment of crime, 
than when it is made to «do service in favor of the dogma that 
capital punishment is ordained of God, and obligatory under all 
circumstances and in every age. 

It is further objected to the retributive theory, that it rests upon 
the assumption that guilt can be measured, and that punishment 
can be adjusted to guilt, but all experience teaches that this 
assumption is without foundation. To this it may be answered, 
that the theory of simple protection rests upon the assumption that 
it is possible to meagure the amount of injury inflicted upon 
society by particular criminal acts, and the danger to society 
resulting from the enlargement of the criminal—an assumption 
which is equally unfounded. Such is the imperfection of all human 
institutions, in consequence of the necessary limitations of the 
human intellect and conscience, that we might almost say, in the 
form of a paradox, that punishment does not punish, protection 
does not protect, and reformation does not reform; but this is no 
argument against either. We forever struggle to attain an ideal 
perfection which is forever beyond our reach. 

The argument in opposition to the elimination of retribution 
from the criminal law has perhaps been presented with sufficient 
fulness for our present purpose. The argument in favor of the 
proposition that the protection of society is one object of the 
criminal law does not need to be presented, since there is no differ- 
ence of opinion as to this point. It therefore only remains to add 
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a word with reference to the proper place of reformation in the 
scheme of criminal jurisprudence. 

Upon this subject there are two extreme views, both of which 
number among their advocates men whose opinion carries weight. 
One is, that the reformation of the criminal has no place whatever 
in criminal jurisprudence ; and the other, that it should be, though 
at present it is not, its sole animating purpose. The safer view 
appears to lie between these two extremes. i 

The criminal law seeks to protect society, first, against the ~R- 
repetition of criminal acts by the individuals by whom they were 
committed ; and, second, against the spread of crime through 
imitation, for crime is in its nature highly contagious. Success- 
ful crime and crime uupunished provoke emulation on the part of 
others who are criminally predisposed. The deterrent effect of 
punishment must never be forgotten. That it does exert a deter- 
rent influence, though sometimes disputed, is abundantly suscep- 





tible of proof. ‘ 
Now there are but two ways by which the criminal himself can 
be prevented from the commission of fresh crimes; these have 7 SS 


been called, by Recorder Hill, of Birmingham, reformation and 
incapacitation. ‘There are many who seem to think that this easily 
remembered formula—reformation or incapacitation—sums up in a 
single phrase all that needs to be said or can be said on the sub- 
ject of punishment. This would be true, if it were only the con- 
victed criminal against whom the law must protect society. If 
the man who commits crime is incapacitated, by his execution, or 
by perpetual imprisonment, soc:ety is as safe from his attacks as 
it would be from the ravages of a wild beast which has been 
caught and securely confined. But incapacitation should never 
be resorted to, where reformation is possible. And reformation is 
itself incapacitation. It may be compared to the extraction of 
the teeth or: claws of a wild beast; for, if the criminal is so 
wrought upon while in prison, that he no longer has any disposition 
to commit crime, society is protected against him in the surest man- 
ner, aud in a way not to offend the sentiment of humanity, but, 
on the contrary, to elicit public approval and admiration. 

The reformation of the criminal, therefore, should be kept in 
view as an end to be sought, and this end should be made very 
much more prominent in prison discipline than it is. It is to be 
feared that the organization of our prisons, (which is the out- 
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growth of popular ignorance of the principles involved), is such 
that in practice, at least, the idea of reformation is thrust into the 
back-ground, and in some prisons wholly ignored. What the 
people demand of a prison officer is that he shall hold his prison- 
ers, and that he shall, if possible, make them pay their own way 
while in prison. All else is pretty much left to his discretion. 
The actual status of a prisoner is that of a slave. Undoubtedly 
many prisoners are reformed; some of them by genuine conver- 
sion of the heart to the love of right, but more of them through 
the fear engendered by the remembrance of the suffering endured 
in prison, which forces them to the conclusion that crime is an 
unprofitable career. But there is a very general conviction 
among prison officers, founded upon the persistence of certain 
types of criminal character, that the reformation of criminals is ¢ 
chimera, and that the time and labor expended in this direction 
are wasted. My father, on the other hand, used to say, that until 
an earnest and honest effort to reform criminals while in prison 
shall have been made, and made by men inspired with the hope of 
success in such an effort, it will never be known what per cent. of 
criminals are in fact susceptible of reformation. Criminal law is 
one thing, but prison discipline is another; and while criminal 
law may have principally in view the repression of crime, prison 
discipline should have for its principal object the elevation of the 
criminal. 

It is not surprising that persons who are more deeply interested 
in questions of prison discipline than in the philosophy of criminal 
jurisprudence should manifest a very decided leaning toward what 
is known as the indeterminate or indefinite sentence. There are 
two forms under which this theory is held, of which one advocates 
the abolition both of the maximum and minimum sentences now 
embodied in our criminal statutes; but the other would abolish 
the maximum only, while retaining the minimum sentence. But, 
they agree in regarding the criminal not as a transgressor to be 
punished, but as a moral invalid, to be healed, or a moral imbecile, 
to be trained and developed. The extreme view contemplates 
taking both from the legislature and the judiciary all discretionary 
power to formulate sentences for crime, and vesting this power 
exclusively in boards of prison control, or in special tribunals, 
authorized to discharge prisoners from custody whenever satisfied, 
from the evidence adduced, that the end of punishment in the 
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reformation of the criminal has been accomplished, or that society 
would not be endangered in consequence of his release. The 
other view equally deprives the judiciary of discretionary power 
in pronouncing sentence, but favors the fixing, by the legislature, 
of the maximum term of imprisonment. I do not propose to 
enter into any argument for or against the indeterminate sentence, 
which, in theory, has much to commend it, and, in some form and 
measure, might probably work successfully in practice ; but I wish 
to remark that it must be discussed, not from the point of view of 
prison discipline alone, but upon the higher and broader level of 
its relation to the non-criminal class; that is to say, upon the 
basis of the principles which underlie the entire system of criminal 
jurisprudence, in all its parts. Prison discipline must be made to 
conform to justice and to the principles of law; but these cannot 
be subordinated to the fancied needs or interests of prison disci- 
pline. 

If the indeterminate sentence rests upon the conviction that the 
reformation of the criminal is the sole object of punishment, then 
it must be rejected. For the reformation of the criminal, so far 
from being the sole object of punishment, is not even its principal 
object. If the view so generally entertained by prison officials, 
that the mass of criminals are irreclaimable, is correct, then the 
reformation theory founds the entire system of prison discipline 
upon the condition, needs, and capacities, not of the majority but 
of the minority of those who are by the law subject to imprison- 
ment. The reply which will be made to this assertion, namely, 
that the indeterminate sentence contemplates the incapacitation of 
criminals who are insusceptible of reformation, and that the knowl- 
edge that society has determined either to reform or to imprison 
for life all who have committed any serious infraction of the law, 
will have a deterrent influence in the prevention of the spread of 
crime, is, in fact, a concession that reformation is not the sole 
object of imprisonment, nor even the principal object, but that the 
principal object of punishment is to deter men from the commis- 
sion of crime, through the inspiration of fear. 

There is nothing more difficult than to reconcile the dictates of 
justice with the suggestions of mercy. Religion is, and law 
should be, the minister of both. The apparent contradiction 
between the two is simply one illustration of the fact that truth is 
many-sided, and that all partial views of truth are essentially of 
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the nature of error. The total rejection of any one of the three 
theories of punishment upon which the criminal law rests, instead 
of indicating breadth and clearness of mental vision, evinces an 
imperfect and immature conception of the relations of the entire 
subject; and it is a mistake to suppose that the reformation 
theory, in its application to prisoners, involves, of necessity, any 
less pain and suffering on the part of the offender against law, 
than do either of the other two. Indeed, the formula, ‘‘ reforma- 
tion or incapacitation,” contains in itself an element of additional 
severity, since it is an assertion of the right to imprison for life 
those who have been guilty only of minor offences, and it is 
questionable whether this right in fact exists, or is consistent with 
absolute justice. , 

Of the retribution theory, it may at least be said, that if it is an 
asssertion of the right to inflict all the pain which a particular 
criminal act may merit, it is the denial of the right to inflict upon 
any human being any needless and unmerited pain. 





Nore.—Other Papers of the Jurisprudence Department will 
appear in the next number of the Journal. A Paper read in the 
Department of Local Economy will close this number. 
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HEBREW CHARITIES. 
BY MISS MARY M. COHEN, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Read Friday, September 12.) 


The word charity has many meanings. ‘‘ Kindness,” ‘* tender- 
ness,” and ‘** active goodness” are among them; also ‘ liberality 
to the poor ;” but none appeals so strongly to the soul of man as 
this-—‘‘ universal love to haman kind.” The Hebrew word Tsedakah, 
signifying ** righteousness,” has this large sense. 

Charities are Hebrew inasmuch as they are dispensed by mem- 
bers of the Semitic race, chiefly, but by no means exclusively, 
to the suffering of that race. If a motto were desired for the 
Hebrew Churities, none better could be chosen than ‘‘ universal 
love to human kind.” 

A verse of the book of Deuteronomy lays down the Divine 
precept of charity: ‘‘ For the needy will not cease out of the 
land: Therefore do 1 command thee, saying, Thou shalt open 
wide thy hand unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, 
in the land.” * It was thus early impressed upon the Jewish nation 
that charity was a positive duty; not something to be left to the 
chance impulses of the occasionally tender heart, but a habit of 
unselfishness and consideration to be cultivated. The power of 
charity grew with the exercise, for, as a Hebrew sage has declared 
(and this truth has lately been turned into current gold for the 
world at large by the Midas-touch of noble George Eliot) ,— 
‘*'T'he reward of performing one duty is the power to fulfil 
another.” Jewish benevolence has become a proverb. The perse- 
cution of the Middle Ages—persecution such as no other people 
on the face of the earth has borne—increased the responsibility of 
the more fortunate Jews ; they saw that the nations among whom 
they were scattered were far from wishing to aid the homeless, 
poverty-stricken Hebrews, unless, indeed, the outcasts would adopt 
the popular religion. Then alms and favors would have been 
lavished upon them. But principle forbade this course, and the 
Jew therefore depended solely on his brethren for aid. 

There was no class of suffering humanity that the Divine code 
did not recommend to compassion. The fatherless, the widow, 
and the stranger—-most emphatically the stranger—-were frequently 


* Deut. xv, 2. 
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commended to the tender and active sympathy of their happier 
brethren. 

Innumerable special rules were laid down for the protection of the 
poor. If a loan were made, the lender could not enter the house 
of the borrower to take his pledge; the borrower brought it into 
the street, and delivered it there. In a case of great need, the 
lender was not permitted to keep the pledge over night ; before sun- 
down it must be returned. ‘The wages of laborers were to be paid 
on the very day that they were earned. Interest was not to be 
taken by any Hebrew from another. The practical application 
of these laws was generous to a degree far surpassing the letter 
of the text. 

Among the measures designed to prevent poverty were, the law 
of the seven years’ release, which obliged every creditor to release 
the loan made to his neighbor or brother ;* and the institution of the 
Jubileef every fiftieth year; these provisions restored money and 
land to those bereft of either, and with them restored that self- 
respect which is the highest incentive to greater exertion. They 
rendered impossible those extremes of poverty and. wealth which 
give rise to the great problems of this century. And who shall 
estimate or express the ecstasy of the slave that, at the sound of 
the cornet, felt himself and his children free / 

** So far as we can judge from the Scripture narration,” says a 
thoughtful writer, ‘*‘ though there were poor in all the olden time, 
yet there were no paupers, that is, no able-bodied paupers sup- 
ported by public charity. t 

A further instance of a law preventive of poverty was the 
decision of the inheritance of the daughters of Zelophchad. || 
This was brought directly before the Divine tribunal. Infinite 
Wisdom defended the cause of those who might otherwise, on 
account of their sex, have been deprived of their only means 
of support. 

Special kindness and generosity were commanded to be shown 
the Levites. They were of course entitled to the tithe and to the 
cities set apart for them, in return for priestly service. 

Loving care for the dumb brutes was taught also; they were to 
share the blessing of a Sabbath. 











* Deut. xiv, 1-2. 

+t Lev. xxv, 8-12. 

t “ Social Science in the Law of Moses,” by Rev. H. L. Wayland. 

|| Numbers xxvii. 
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The importance of education as a factor in diminishing poverty 
was not fully recognized by the Hebrews until after the first cap- 
tivity, when education was made compulsory. Then schools 
spread abroad the incomparable light of knowledge; in the pithy 
words with which Deutsch translates the Talmud: ‘* The world 
is saved by the breath of school-children.” Then, too, mental 
training and manual labor grew side by side; the rabbi, doctor, 
teacher, was obliged also to learn some trade, so that if literary 
work became unprofitable, he might be saved from mendicancy by 
the honest toil of his hands. 

The wise and humane spirit which characterized the Mosaic 
legislation continues to mould and inform the Hebrew Charities of 
to-day. In considering the present status of these charities, it 
may naturally be enquired : 

I. What are the dimensions and amount of these charities? 
II. Are they extended to Hebrews only, or to all races and 
creeds? III. By what methods are they distributed? Are they 
preventive, tending to make recipients anraagyeting* IV. Are 
they national or international ? 

I. The dimensions and amount of Hebrew Charities to-day 
assume large proportions. A recent attempt by a Jewish writer 


to obtain and publish statistics of these charities failed because of 


the vastness of material. Wherever civilization is found, there is 
the Hebrew charity. 

Some of the most prominent organizations may be mentioned. 
First in rank is the Universal Israelitish Alliance, the most far- 
reaching of all. The Jewish Orders next. Then the United 
Hebrew Charities. Then—no less effective, though not as 
extended—Hospitals, Homes for Aged and Infirm, Foster Homes, 
Orphan Asylums, Charity Ball Associations, Free Burial Societies, 
Ladies’ Aid Associations, Societies for Nursing the Sick, Loan 
Associations, Nurseries, Child’s Protectories, Kindergartens, Free 
Schools, Children’s Free Excursions, Sunday and Sewing Schools, 
Sheltering Guardian Societies, Industrial Schools. In every 
European city, and in almost every city of the United States, 
some of these are found. In London alone seventy societies 
exist. 

Besides the public institutions are the numerous gifts by indi- 
viduals, during life as well as by bequest. From time imme- 
morial, it has been customary with Hebrews on the occurrence of 
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any domestic event—a birth, a marriage, an anniversary, even a 
death—to give liberally to the poor and afflicted. When Jewish 
festivals occur, the needy and the stranger are cordially invited to 
share the hospitality of the household. 

II. These charities extend to all races and creeds. On May 
14th, 1884, in Berlin, was held a conference of German Rabbis, 
sixty-nine of whom were from the provinces. At this conference 
was adopted a declaration on the interconfessional attitude of 
Judaism, from which the following is quoted : 

‘¢The precept of charity laid down in Lev. xix., 18,—*‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, I am the Lord,’—does not 
apply only to brethren in race or faith, but like the precept of 
Righteousness in Lev. xxiv., 22,—‘ Ye shall have one manner of 
law, as well for the stranger as for one of your country,’—is to be 
regarded as an unrestricted command, embracing all men. Every 
one who manifests his humanity by the practice of righteousness 
and love, and by walking humbly before God, although he may 
have been born in another creed, is, in the judgment of Judaism, 
eligible for eternal salvation, according to the maxim of Rabbi 
Joshua: ‘The righteous of all nations have a share in eternal 
salvation.’ 

These teachings are the fundamental motives of the interconfes- 
sional attitudes of Judaism. If in the extensive literature of the 
Jews, expressions are discovered which do not reach the height of 
this ideal, they are only to be regarded as the opinions of individ- 
uals, called forth by the pressure of the times, and possessing no 
binding virtue.” 

To name but a few of the Hebrew philanthropists would be to 
prove that this creed is borne out by deed. The benevolence of 
such men and women as the Montefiores, Rothschilds, Goldsmids, 
Jessels, Cremieux, Baron de Worms, de Hirsch, the Oppenheims, 
Touros, Gratzes, Michael Reese, Jacob H. Schiff, Julius Hall- 
garten (the munificent gift of the last including members of the 
colored race as recipients) knew no limit of nation or sect. <A 
recent essay * by an able writer not identified with the Hebrew 
race, says, in speaking of Jews in the United States: 

‘*The number of Hebrews among us is less than 300,000, “ 
which about one-fourth are in the city of New York. * * 
their princely charities abound in all our large cities, and ain. 
ing to their custom are for the most part open to all creeds. Their 
eclucational institutions are of every kind.” 

The heavenly gift of liberty which Hebrews enjoy in this 


* « The Modern Jew: his present and future,’’ by Anna Laurens Dawes. Reprinted 
from The American Hebrew. 1884. 
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country of unique and happy freedom fosters the spirit of charity, 
and much is also due to the unaffected good-will and sympathetic 
interest of the non-Israelites by whom they are surrounded. 
Mutual love and labor, a sense of the Fatherhood 6f God and the 
brotherhood of man, unite all souls in the everlasting tie of 
righteousness. 

III. In order to consider the methods by which Hebrew Chari- 
ties are distributed, a brief examination of the chief organizations 
becomes essential. But it may first be stated that, warned by the 
greatly impoverished condition of the poorest classes, and noting 
the admirable principle followed by other charities, Hebrews are 
striving above all things to render their charities preventive, that 
is, helping the poor before they become helpless, thus aiding them 
to be self-supporting. 

The Universal Israelitish Alliance was founded in 1860, and 
will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary next year (1885). The 
seat of the society is in Paris, with branches in various parts of 
the world. It is supported (not as fully, however, as could be 
wished,) by contributions from Jewish societies and individuals 
throughout the globe. It aims to help and improve the condition 
of the Jews, especially in lands where they have been oppressed, 
and hence stand greatly in need of such aid. 


* “Tt has established and supports schools in the Turkish 
provinces, in North Africa, in Servia, Bulgaria, and Palestine. 
Hopes are entertained of extending the system to Russia and 
Roumania. * * * These schools imply the identification of 
Hebrew children with the scions of the most progressive races of 
the age. Modern languages, modern science, handicrafts, and 
even agricultural labor are the departments which enlist the active 
interest of true friends of the oppressed. * * * ‘The large 
and well-ordered schools at Tunis have sensibly contributed to the 
social and political improvement of the Jewish population. * * * 
In Palestine the modest beginnings, including the Jaffa Agricul- 
tural School, promise rich fruition. * * * So highly are the 
schools appreciated at Constantinople that the Sultan has confer- 
red public honors on the representatives of the Alliance at the 
capital, as well us at Smyrna, and Bagdad.” 


A recent writer in the London Jewish Chronicle describes the 
Jews in Cochin as miserably poor; perhaps in time the Alliance 
may be able to uplift these impoverished ones into a higher 
existence. 








*See Report of Board of Delegates on Civil and Religious Rights, 1884: Jewish 
Messenger, July 18th. 
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There are four Jewish Orders in the United States ; their objects 
the moral, social and intellectual advancement of Israelites, as 
well as the promotion of all benevolent undertakings; the pay- 
ment of pecuniary benefits to members in case of sickness, and in 
case of death endowments of $1,000 to their families. These 
Orders are:—The Independent Order Benai Berith, the Indepen- 
dent Order Free Sons of Israel, the Order Kesher Shel Barzel, 
and the Improved Order Free Sons of Israel. There are several 
female Orders attached, and others, independent.* 

The Benai Berith (Sons of the Covenant), for the five years end- 
ing December, 1878, paid for sick and endowment benefits $1,007,- 
039.54. 

Kesher Shel Barzel (The Band of Iron) paid in 1878, for 
similar purposes, $129,803.23. 

Improved Order Free Sons of Israel, in 1879, paid $39,038.88. 

A vast amount of assistance is thus given, just when and where 
it is most needed. Some of the leading minds, however, among 
the several Orders are in favor of consolidation into one. Mr. 
Simon Wolf, of Washington, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the third Order, in his recent report, says: ‘* Let the 
organization embrace all Israel, of all ages and opinions; let us, 
in short, have an American Alliance, similar to the Universal, and 
yet embracing subjects wholly different and distinct. Let Educa- 
tion be one object. Let Benevolence and Charity, including 
asylums, homes and hospitals, be another. Let Endowment (if 
necessary) be still another. Let Religious and Civil Rights be 
another.” 

The United Hebrew Charities had its rise in Philadelphia, and 
tells its own story thus: 





‘¢ Fourteen years ago an experiment was tried in Philadelphia 
in amalgamating a number of Hebrew Charities, and its failure 
was predicted. * * * ‘Two prominent reasons were given; 
one was that such a society would surely die for want of support ; 
for people would not contribute as much to one as they had been 
accustomed to give to six; the other, that even if life should 
flicker in a sickly way in such an organization, the work that 
had been done by six could not be performed by one. * * * 
It must be admitted that a trial for fourteen years is a fair test. 
The union did not die, nor lead a sickly existence, but took a firm 


* See “Statistics of the Jews of the United States,” compiled by Wm. B. Hacken- 
burg, under authority of Board of Delegates, etc., Philadelphia, 1880. 
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hold at once upon the affections and sober judgment of the Israel- 
ites in this city. Its revenues have been larger than all of the six 
combined. Its work has been more thorough and systematic than 
six or sixty of the former societies without a bond of connection, 
and invariably working at cross-purposes. It has _ prevented 
begging from house to house, where with lving tales the worthless 
imposed upon the kind-hearted of our people. * * * The 
society has given with a liberal hand to the poor, and cared for 
the sick ; has sheltered the homeless, and buried the dead; it has 
brought to bear its forces and the power of the law to protect the 
oppressed against his oppressor; it has in many cases lifted up 
the lowly from degradation to self-reliance and self-respect ; and 
some of those who were supported by it now not only earn their 
own livelihood, but also contribute from their means to sustain 
this charity * * * It was the first in this country that demon- 
strated the great forces of union; and its plan and system have 
been copied and followed in many of the leading cities of the 
United States.”* 

The Board of Government is aided by a Ladies’ Associate Com- 
mittee ; each member works in an appointed district, and makes 
full reports of cases to the Board ; except in instances of pressing 
need, relief is not granted until the report is received. 

The temperance of the Hebrews is a power in decreasing pov- 
erty. Insobriety is rarely, if ever, found among them. 

The United Hebrew Charities of New York City, and the He- 
brew Education Society of Philadelphia, (the latter founded by 
Judah Touro), have started Industrial Schools. There is no 
doubt that the industrial feature will lead in all the charities of the 
future. It must be of supreme benefit to the whole community as 
well as to the race shut out for centuries from every pursuit but 
commerce. In this country the work of educating poor children 
by means of kindergartens and industrial schools has received a 
strong impetus from the efforts of Dr. Felix Adler of New York. 
The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of that city, though hardly 
coming under the title ‘‘ charitable,” yet has extended its educa- 
tional work to the poor Russian Jewish emigrants; the gifted 
Emma Lazarus also bestows time and energy on the task of lifting 
the suffering and ignorant into a happier state. 

IV. Hebrew Charities are international. This has been clearly 
shown in the nineteenth century. One man—the now venerable 
Sir Moses Montefiore—has led thousands in the direction of un- 
limited philanthropy. Men like Cremieux, Lowe, Laurence Oli- 





* Annual report of U. H. C., Philadelphia, 1884. 
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phant, have undoubtedly had their sympathies enlarged and their 
powers strengthened by his influence. In 1840, when Damascus 
Jews were tortured and imprisoned on the false charge of using 
human blood at their Passover service, Montefiore, accompanied by 
friends, went to Egypt, and, interceding for the Jews at the throne 
of the Viceroy, obtained their immediate release. In 1846, when 
the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia enacted most cruel laws 
against his Hebrew subjects, Montefiore personally requested the 
Emperor not to execute those measures. In 1859, when the Mor- 
tara child was taken from his parents, Montefiore visited Rome, 
and entreated Antonelli to restore the child. When, in 1861, the 
Morocco Jews and Christians were suffering heart-rending perse- 
cutions, it was again Montefiore who obtained a charter of pro- 
tection for them from the reigning Sultan. This large-hearted 
man has also sought the welfare of his Jerusalem brethren, giving 
them means wherewith to erect schools, and personally urging 
them to become interested in agriculture. 

In 1882, Russian persecution forced many Jews of that country 
to emigrate to more hospitable lands. Then not the Hebrew heart 
alone melted with compassion, but all humanity cried aloud. Then 
cities and countries made solemn protest against these cruelties, 
and demanded redress. The Czar, threatened alike, though for dif- 
ferent reasons, by the upper and the lower classes of his people, has 
remained supine. ‘The London Mansion House fund and various 
other funds, here and abroad, have been formed to aid the 
oppressed to depart from Russia to lands of liberty. Many of the 
persecuted have colonized in Palestine, Canada, and America. 
The Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society of New York planted the 
‘*¢ Alliance Colony” in New Jersey. Of the seventy families 
settled, fifty remain. Each family tills its own piece of ground. 
In the cigar factory established there, skilful workmen earn six 
dollars a week, and still keep their farms in order. ‘The people 
are very industrious, intelligent, sober, and moral. The system 
has made many of the colonists self-respecting men and women.* 

An event approaches which will draw universal attention to the 
international character of Hebrew charities. On the 26th day of 
October will be celebrated the hundredth birthday of the great 
Hebrew philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore. The four seasons 





* See Letter from Cyrus Adler to Philadelphia Public Ledger, August 1st, 1884. 
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of life have shed their glories upon him. The crown of winter 
encircles his brow, but the youth of spring is still in his soul ; 
autumn gently whispers of rest, but the genial warmth of summer 
throbs yet within his heart. All peoples arise to do him honor. 
All bless the ‘*‘ God of the spirits of all flesh” who has permitted 
his servant for a hundred years to rejoice and benefit humanity. 


‘« Life hath he asked of Thee, Thou gavest it to him, 
Length of days for ever and ever.” — Psalm xxi, 5. 


Greetings of peace to thee, oh venerated sage, 
We gladly sing, 
And glowing praises of thy ripe and noble age 
With joy we bring, 
Offering our hearts’ pure tribute, joined with earnest prayer, 
That the Divine Protector keep thee in His care. 


Thou didst beseech thy God for long and uséful days, 
As did the king 

Of whom the Psalmist wrote in his immortal lays; 
So wilt thou cling 

More closely still unto the Everlasting Arms 

Which held and shielded thee midst perilous alarms. 


Eventful hours have swept above thy gracious head, 
But thou wert strong! 

The furious storms of hatred plunged thy race in dread, 
Yet no real wrong 

Went unredressed by thy courageous, rescuing hand, 

Oppressors raised the yoke before thy mild command. 


One voice of grateful millions comes from land and sea, 
To bless thy name! 
To countless Israel may its fragrance ever be 
Of priceless fame: 
With Israel’s God may be thy last, sweet, full repose, 
And on His glory may thy heavenly eyes unclose! 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Was organized in October, 1865, ata public meeting in Boston, at which the 
late Governor ANDREW presided. Its Presidents have been Prof. W. B. 
Rogers, SamvuEt Exior, Grorce Witiiam Curtis, President Wootsey, 
Davip A. WE LLs, President GiLMan, of Baltimore, Professor WayLanp, of 
Yale, and General Eaton, of the U. S. Bureau of Education, who now fills 
the office; its Secretaries, Samurt Exiot, Henry Vitiarp, and F. B. San- 
BORN. It now has members in nearly all sections of the United States, num- 
bering in all between 300 and 400. 

Its object, stated briefly, is to encourage the study of the various relations, 
social and political, of man in modern life; to facilitate personal intercourse 
and the interchange of ideas between individuals interested in promoting 
educational, financial, sanitary, charitable, and other social reforms and 
progress; and promptly to make known to the public all theoretical or prac- 
tical rests which may flow from such studies or investigations. To some 
extent these ends have been successfully attained, by the organization and 
growth of the Association, and the periodical public meetings of the members, 
with the accompanying reading of papers and discussions. 

Our income has hitherto been sufficient to meet our expenses; but it has 
been necessary to rely upon sources which may be called extraordinary. The 
Association has no funded property; its regular income is composed mainly 
of annual payments from members, which amount to less than $1,600 per 
annum. The cost of publishing two numbers of the Journal (about 400 
pages, 8vo.) is $700; the salary of Secretary, expense of annual meetings 
and incidentals, $800 more, in round numbers, or a total of $1,500. It is 
thought that the time is come when we may confidently appeal to the general 
interest felt in Social Science throughout the country, for the purpose of 
establishing our finances upon a solid basis, by enlarging our list of members 
to 500 or 1,000. It is believed that an institution supported in this way, and 
relying on a wide-spread popular feeling of interest, will not only stand 
firmer, but will accomplish its educational object far better than if (as 
hitherto), supported by a few subscribers. In order to avoid misapprehension 
and prejudice, it may he stated that while the Association welcomes all new 
ideas, and encourages the greatest freedom of intelligent expression and 
debate, it does nut hold itself responsible for the opinions of its individual 
members. ; 

Membership is obtained by the annual payment of five dollars. This con- 
fers the right to take part in business meetings of the Association, and to 
vote in election of officers, and entitles one to receive its publications free of 
expense. The publications consist chiefly of the ‘‘ Journal of Social Science,” 
which includes the results of the work of the Association, more especially 
the proceedings and papers of the General Meetings. 

It would seem that the desired increase in membership ought to be easily 
obtained; and the Council believe that it can be, if those who read this will 


become members, and aid in interesting others. 

Publications can be obtained and information had by addressing F. B. 
Sanporn, Concord, Mass., or the Publishers for the Association, A. WiLLIAMs 
& Co., Boston, and G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


[It will be seen that under the Constitution, as here printed, a new organi- 
zation of the officers of the Association has been made,—what was formerly 
called the Executive Committee, being now the Council. ] 

The Constitution, as amended January 14, 1880, is as follows : 


I. This Society shall be called the American Socrat Scrence Assoctia- 
TION. 


II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy ; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 


III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Pres- 
idents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged 
with general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the 
Council, charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and 
such Local Committees as may be established by the Council at different 
points, to serve as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each 
Department, and ten Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their 
own By-Laws. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and 
Secretaries of Departments, and Directors, shall be chosen annually by mem- 
bers of the Association, and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. 
The President, or in his absence, a Director, shall be Chairman of the 
Council. The Chairman of the Local Committees shall be chosen at the 
pleasure of their respective committees. Whenever a Branch Association 
shall be organized and recognized as such by the Council, its President shall 
be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Association, and, 
together with the Secretary and ‘Treasurer, shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of membership in that Association. And whenever a Local Department 
shall be organized and recognized as such by the Council, its chairman shall 
become ex-officio a member of the parent Association. The Chairman and 
Secretary of each Department, with the consent of the President of the Asso- 
ciation, may appoint such special Department Committees as they may think 
best. The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, unless he 
resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation he 
may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of 
one Department. 


IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 


V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 


VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an 
annual meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 














OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
1884-1885. 


President, JOHN EATON, Washington, D. C. 
First Vice-President, FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct. 


Vice-Presidents. 


DANIEL C, GILMAN, Baltimore, Md. HENRY HITCHCOCK, St. Louis, Mo. 
MARTIN B, ANDERSON, Rochester, N. Y. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, New Haven. 
THOMAS C. AMORY, Boston. HENRY B. BAKER, Lansing, Mich, 
RorFvs KIn@, Cincinnati. T. M. Post, St. Louis. 

Mrs. JOHN E. LODGE, Boston. NATHAN ALLEN, Lowell. 

Miss MARIA MITCHELL, Poughkeepsie, | HENRY VILLARD, New York. 


mm =e HueGu THOMPSON, Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL, Georgetown, | JoHN M. GREGORY, Washington, ». C. 
D.C. R, A. HOLLAND, New Orleans, La. 





WALTER HILLMAN, Clinton, Miss. 
General Secretary, F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 
Treasurer, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 45 Wall St., New York. 


Directors. 


DORMAN B. EATON, New York. T. W. Hiaernson, Cambridge. 


HORACE WHITE, 66 GEORGE T. ANGELL, Boston. 

CHARLES A. PEABODY, * H. L. WAYLAND, Philadelphia. 

JONAS M. LIBBEY, 6s : J. L. M. Curry, Richmond, Va. 

F. J. KINGSBURY, Waterbury, Ct. GEORGE W. CABLE, New Orleans, Ia 


Department Officers. 


I. Education. — Prof. W. T. HARRIS, Concord, Chairman; Mrs. EMILY TALBOT, 
Boston, Secretary. 

Il. Health.—D. A. SARGENT, M.D., Cambridge, Mass., Chairman; Miss Lucy 
M. HALL, M. D., 191 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Secretary. 

Ill. Finance.—CaRROLL D. Wricut, Boston, Mass., Chairman; Prof. HENRY 
C. ADAMS, Ithaca, N. Y., Secretary. 

IV. Social Economy.—F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Chairman; Mrs. HENRY 
WHITMAN, Boston, Secretary. 

V. Jurisprudence.— Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Chairman; Prof. 
WILLIAM K. TOWNSEND, New Haven, Secretary. 


Executive Committee. 


Gen. JOHN EATON, President; F. B. SANBORN, General Secreta ry; ANSON PHELPS 
STOKES, 7'reasurer; Mrs. EMILY TALBOT, Education Secretary; Dr. L. M. HALL 
Health Secretary; Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, Jurisprudence Chairman; CARKOLE 
D. WriGHt, Finance Chairman; Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN, Social Economy Secretary 
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Education Department.—Prof. W.T. Harris, Concord, Mass.; Pres. F. 
A. Walker, Boston; T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass.; Justin Winsor, 
Cambridge, Mass.; A. R. Spofford, Washington, D. C.: W. F. Poole, 
Chicago, Ill.; Samuel 5. Green, Worcester, Mass.; Prof. G. P. Brown, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; W. T. Switzler, Columbia, Mo.; John Hitz, Washington, 
D. C.; Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, Boston, Mass.; Mrs, Martha E. Ware, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, Yonkers, N. Y.; Pres. F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, New York; Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Va.; Louis F. Soldan, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Washington Gladden, Columbus, O.; Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Boston; Miss Sarah E. Doyle, Providence, R. I.; Miss Alice E. Freeman, 
Wellesley College, Mass.; Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Boston; Prof. Edward 
C. Pickering, Cambridge, Mass.; Edwin P. Seaver, Boston; G. Stanley 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Emily Talbot, Boston. 


Health Department.—D. M. Sargent, M.D., Cambridge, Mass.; E. M. 
Hunt, M.D., Metuchin, N. J.; Walter Channing, M.D., Boston; D. F. 
Lincoln, M.D., Boston; W. G. Wylie, M.D., New York; Prof. W. H. 
Brewer, New Haven, Conn.; J. C. Hamilton, M.D., Mobile, Ala.; George 
E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I.; J. S. Billings, M.D., Washington, D. C.; 
Charles B. White, M.D., New Orleans, La.; Henry B. Baker, M.D., Lansing, 
Mich.; John Rauch, M.D., Springfield, Ill.; E.C. Seguin, M.D., New York; 
A. N. Blodgett, M.1)., Boston; Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D., New York; C. 
F. Wingate, New York; H. P. Bowditch, M D., Boston; Emily F. Pope, 
M.D., Boston; Lucy M. Hall, M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Finance Department.—Carroll D. Wright, Boston, Mass.; Hamilton A. 
Hill, Boston; George Walker, Paris, France; George S. Coe, New York; 
F. A. Walker, Boston; 3B. B. Sherman, New York; J. M. Gregory, 
New York; Joseph D. Weeks, Pittsburgh, Penn. ; Edward Atkinson, Boston; 
William F. Ford, New York; Robert P. Porter, Chicago, Ill.; Frederick W. 
Foote, New York; B. F. Nourse, Boston; H. W. Farnam, New Haven, Ct. ; 
Henry C. Adams, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jurisprudence Department. — Prof. Francis Wayland, New Haven, Ct.; 
Charles A. Peabody, New York; Prof. Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Rufus King, Clneinnati; Prof. Carleton Hunt, New Orleans; Prof. T. W. 
Dwight, New York; E.Coppée Mitchell, Philadelphia; A. R. Lawton, 
Savannah, Ga.; F. J. Dickman, Cleveland, Ohio; B. H. Bristow, New York; 
Anthony Higgins, Wilmington, Del.; J. C. Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; E. J. 
Phelps, Burlington, Vt.; Emerson Etheridge, Memphis, Tenn. ; Peter Ham- 
ilton, Mobile, Ala.; Theodore Bacon, Rochester, N. Y.; Theodore S. 
Woolsey, William K. Townsend, New Haven, Ct. 


Social Economy Department.—F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., Boston; F. H. Wines, Springfield, Ill.; Charles L. Brace, 
New York; Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell, Mansfield, Ohio; William P. Letchworth, Portageville, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Clara T. Leonard, Springfield, Mass.;,Mrs Florence Bayard Lockwood, 
New York; Miss Mary M. Cohen, Philadelphia; Robert T. Davis, M.D., 
Fall River, Mass. ; Mrs. Henry Whitman, Boston. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


[All Officers are ex-officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on Department Committees may or may not be 
members of the Association. In the present list the annual mem- 
bers are given alphabetically, without reference to States; then 
the life members follow, classified by States, and finally the honor- 
ary and corresponding members. The only distinction between 
honorary and corresponding members is that the former reside in 
the United States, the latter in foreign countries. It is a rule of 
the Association to drop from the list of annual members those who 
have not paid their assessment for two years; but members so 
dropped can be restored to the list by paying their arrears. If 
former members do -not find their names on the list as it now 
stands, it will generally be for the reason just mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, ete. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it, up to Dec. 1, 1884, but, no 
doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and there are 
instances of names misprinted, etce., of which the Secretary will 
thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. ] 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 


Adams, Prof. Herbert B., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Adams, W. Irving, New York City, 
419 Broome Street. 

Allen, Dr. Nathan, Lowell, Mass. 

Amory, T. C., Boston, 19 Common- 
wealth Avenue. 

Amory, Wm., Boston, 60 State St. 

Anderson, Dr. M. B., Rochester, 
M2. 

Andrews, Israel W., Marietta, Ohio, 
Prest. Marietta College. 

Angell, J. B., LL.D., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. r 

Anthony, Henry B., Providence, R. 
I., 9 Benefit Street. 


Ashburner, William, San Francisco, 
Cal., 1014 Pine Street. 

Atkinson, Edward, Boston. 

Baker, Henry B., Lansing, * Mich., 
State Board of Health. 

Baldwin, Prof. S. E., New Haven, Ct. 

3ancroft, Dr. J. P., Concord, N. H. 

Barnum, Hon. Wm. H., Lime Rock, 
Conn, 

3artlett, Geo. B., Concord, Mass. 

Battell, Hon. Robbins, 74 Wall St., 
P. O. Box 994, N. Y. 

Belcher, G. C. W., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Belcher Sugar Refining Co.) 

Bessey, Dr. William E., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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Billings, Frederick, 279 Madison Av., 
New York. 

Bird, F. W., East Walpole, Mass. 

Bissinger, Philip, New York City, 22 
St. John St. 

Bittinger, J. B., Sewickley, Pa. 

Blake, Stanton, Boston, 30 Kilby St. 

Blatchford, E. W., Chicago, Ill , 375 
North La Salle St. 

Bond, Charles H., Middletown, Conn. 

Bond, Frank S., Marshall, Texas. 

Bonney, Dr. Franklin, Hadley. Mass. 

Bowker, R. R., New York City, 
Franklin Square. 

Brace, Charles L., New York City, 
19 East 4th St. 
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Bradford, Rev. A. H., Montclair, N.J. | 


Braman, J. C. Boston, 
State Street. 


Breed, W. J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mass., 50 | 


Brewster, Lyman D., Danbury, Conn. 


3rockway, Z. R., Elmira, N. Y. 

Brihl, Dr. Gustav, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
32 Hopkins St. 

Brooks, Phillips, Boston, Clarendon 
Street. 

Buffum, 
Mass. 


Miss Fanny A., Linden 


Bull, Dr. Charles Stedman, 47 East | 


23d St., New York City. 
Bullard, W. S., Boston, 5 Mt. Ver- 
non Street. 


Butler, Dr. John S., Hartford, Conn. | 


U.S. Hotel. 

Chamberlain, Dr. C. W., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Chapin, Dr. J. B., 
Hospital for the Insane, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Chase, George 
234 Beacon Street. 

Chilton, Mrs. James R., care David 
Thurston, 514 Pine St., New York. 

Church, Frederick E., Hudson, N. Y. 

Clark, Albert (1601 I St., N. W.), 
Washington, D.C. 

Clark, J. S., Boston, Mass., 7 
Street. 


Pennsylvania | 


B., Boston, Mass., | 


Park | 


Coe, Mrs. Geo. S., Englewood, N. J. 


Cohen, Miss Mary M., 1828 Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colby, James F., New Haven, Conn. 
Coleman, E., 3209 Powelton Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Collamore, Miss H., 

Beacon Street. 
Collier, M. Dwight, New York. 
Comstock, T. Griswold, M.A.,M.D., 

St. Louis, Mo., 507 N. 14th St. 


Boston. 115 
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Converse, Charles A., Norwich,Conn. 

Converse, Miss Emma M., 41 College 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, Boston, Mass. 
60 State Street. 

Corning, Erastus, Albany, N. Y., 87 
State Street. 

Coxe, Eckley B., Drifton, Luzerne 
Co., Pa. 

Curtis, Geo. W., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Dall, Mrs. Caroline H., Georgetown, 
D.C. 

Davies, Julien T., New York City, 
120 Broadway (Davies, Work, 
McNamee & Co. 

Davis, A. McF., Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Wm. H., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
124 East Fourth Street. 

Dexter, Julius, De Laporte Av., To- 
ronto, Can. 

Dexter, Wirt, Chicago, Ill. 

Dickerman, L., Hotel Eliot, 
bury, Mass. 

Dimock, H. F., New York City, 8 
West Street. 

Dike, Rev. S. W., So. Royalton, Vt. 

Doughty, W. H., Troy, N. Y. 

Dowd, Charles F., Saratoga, N. Y. 

Draper, Dr. Joseph, Brattleboro, 
Vt. (Vermont Lunatic Asylum). 

Dreyer, Ferdinand I., 1520 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dwight, Theo. W., New York City 
(Law School, Columbia College). 

Earle, Mrs. Ann B., Worcester 
Mass., 40 Summer Street. 

Earle, Dr. Pliny, Northampton, Mass. 

Eaton, Dorman B., New York City, 
2 East 29th Street. 

Eaton, Hon. John, Washington, D.C. 
(Bureau of Education). 

Eaton, L. B., Memphis, Tenn. 


Rox- 


Edmands, A. Lawrence, Boston, 
Mass, 118 Federal Street. 
Edmonds, Walter D., New York 


City (Temple Court). 
Eliot, C. W., L.L.D., Cambridge, 
Mass., 17 Quincy Street. 
Eliot, Samuel, Boston, 44 Brimmer 
Street. 
Eliot, Rev. T. L., Portland. Oregon. 
Farnam, H. W., New Haven, Conn. 
Fisher, Dr. Chas. H., Providence,R.1I. 
Forbes, R. B., Milton, Mass. 

Force, M. F., Cincinnati, Ohio, 89 
West 8th Street. 
Foote, F. W., Wall 

York City. 


Street, New 
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Foote, Miss Mary B., Cambridge, 
Mass., 352 Howard Street. 

Foster, T. A., M.D., Portland, Me., 9 
Brown Street. 

French, Francis O., New York City, 
33 West 37th Street. 

Frothingham, Rey. Fred’k, Milton, 
Mass. 

Frothingham, Rev. O. B., Boston, 
Hotel Vendome. 

Gallaudet, E. M., LL.D., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Gano, John A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gates, Merrill E., LL.D., Pres. Rut- 
ger’s Coll., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Gilman, D. C., LL.D., Pres. Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Gilman, Rev. Edward W., D.D., 
New York City (Bible House). 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Goddard, Miss Matilda, Boston, 251 
Newbury Street. 

Godkin, E. L., New York City, 115 
E. 25th Street. 

Green, Samuel S., Worcester, Mass. 

-Green, Jacob L., Hartford, Conn. 

Greenough, W. W., Boston, 24 West 
Street. 

Gregory, J. M., LL.D., Temple 
Court, New York City. 

Grew, Henry S., Boston, 89 Beacon 
Street. 

Groesbeck, W. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hale, Geo. S., Boston, 39 Court St. 

Hall, Mrs. M. B., Decatur, Ill. 

Harding, George F., Chicago, IIl. 

Harkness, Prof. A., Providence, R.I. 
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